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In November of last year I was commissioned by the Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs to undertake the investigation in 
France into the alleged breaches of the laws of war by the 
German troops, the inquiries in England being separately con- 
ducted by others. The results of my investigation were com- 
municated to the Home Office, in the form of confidential reports 
and of depositions, diaries, proclamations, and other piéces 
justificatives, and were in turn submitted to the Committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister and presided over by Lord Bryce. 
The Committee made liberal use of this material, but, owing to 
the exigencies of space and the necessity of selection, some of it 
remains unpublished, and 1 now propose to place it and 
the conclusions I draw from it before the public. Some part 
of it, and that part the most important—namely, that which 
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establishes proofs of a deliberate policy of atrocity by responsible 
German officers—came into my hands too late for use by the 
Committee. Moreover, the Committee felt that their first duty 
was to Belgium, and consequently the portion of the inquiry 
which related to France, and in particular to outrages upon British 
soldiers in France, occupies a comparatively small place in their 
publications. In this article I therefore confine myself to the 
latter branch of the inquiry, and the reader will understand that, 
except where otherwise stated, the documents here set out are 
now published for the first time.’ 

My investigations extended over a period of four or five 
months. The first six weeks were spent in visiting the base 
hospitals and convalescent camps at Boulogne and Rouen, and 
the hospitals at Paris ; during the remaining three months I was 
attached to the General Headquarters Staff of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force. In the course of my inquiries in the hospitals 
and camps I orally interrogated some two or three thousand officers 
and soldiers,” representing almost every regiment in the British 
armies and all of whom had recently been engaged on active 
service in the field. The whole of these inquiries were conducted 
by me personally, but my inquiries at headquarters were of a 
much more systematic character. There, owing to the courtesy 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Murray, the late Chief of 
the General Staff, I had the assistance of the various services— 
in particular the Adjutant-General, the Provost-Marshal, the 
Director of Military Intelligence, the Director of Medical Ser- 
vices and their respective stafis—and also of the civil authori- 
ties, within the area at present occupied by the British armies, 
such as the sous-prefets, the procureurs de la République, the 
commissaires de police, and the maires of the communes. In 
this way I was enabled not only to obtain corroboration of the 
statements taken down in the base hospitals in the earlier stages 
of my inquiry, but also to make a close local study of the 
behaviour of the German troops towards the civil population 
during their occupation of the districts recently evacuated by 
them.* In pursuance of this latter inquiry I visited every town 
and commune of any importance now in our occupation and 
lately occupied by the Germans, including places within a few 
hundred. yards of the German lines. As regards the conduct 
of the German troops in the earlier stages of the campaign 


1 It is, however, impossible to include within the limits of this article the 


whole of the unpublished niaterial at my disposal. 

7 The term ‘soldier’: is used throughout this article in the sense 
adopted in the Army Annual Act, ie. as meaning N.C.0.s and privates. 

* The outrages committed in the districts now in the occupation of the 
British armies have not been reported upon by the French Commies, and the 
ground so traversed in this article is therefore new. 
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and in other parts of France, I confined my inquiries to inci-~ 
dents which actually came under the observation of our own 
troops during or after the battles of Mons, the Marne, and the 
Aisne, and did not extend them to include the testimony 
of the French civil authorities, as I did not consider it part of 
my duty to attempt to do what was already being done by the 
Commission of Inquiry instituted by the President of the Council. 
But I freely availed myself of opportunities of corroboration of 
English evidence from French sources where such sources were 
readily accessible and, by the courtesy of the French Ministry 
of War, who placed a Staff officer and a military car at 
my disposal, I was enabled to go over the ground to the north- 
east of Paris covered by our troops in their advance to the 
Aisne and to obtain confirmation of many incidents already 
related to me by British officers and soldiers. It was also my 
privilege frequently to meet M. Mollard, of the French Com- 
mission, and to examine for myself the depositions on oath 
and piéces justificatives on which the first Reports of the Com- 
mission are based, and which are as yet unpublished. In these 
different ways I have been enabled to obtain an extensive view 
of the whole field of inquiry and to arrive at certain general 
conclusions which may be of some value. 


METHODS OF INQUIRY 


My method of inquiry was twofold—I availed myself of 
both oral evidence and written evidence. As regards the former, 
the evidence taken at the base hospitals was wholly of this 
character. The method which I adopted in taking it was as 
follows : 

I made if a rule to explain to the soldier or officer at the 
outset that the inquiry was an official one, and that he must 
be prepared to put his name to any testimony he might elect 
to give. 

I allowed the soldier to tell his story in his own way and in 
his own words, but after or in the course of the recital I always 
cross-examined him as to details, inquiring in particular (1) 
whether he directly witnessed the event himself; (2) what was 
the date and place of the occurrence—to establish these I have 
frequently gone over the operations with the witness with the 
aid of a military map and a diary of the campaign ; (3) whether, 
in the case of hearsay evidence, he heard the story direct from 
the subject of it, and, in particular, whether he was versed 
in the language employed; (4) whether he could give me the 
name of any person or persons with him, particularly officers, 


who also witnessed the event or heard the story. 
412 
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After such cross-examination I then took down the narrative, 
if satisfied that it possessed any value, read it over to the 
soldier, and then obtained his signature. This, however, was 
often only the first stage, as I have not infrequently been able 
to obtain confirmation of the evidence so obtained by subsequent 
inquiries at General or Divisional Headquarters, either among 
members of the Staff or from company officers or from the civil 
authorities. ‘For example, hearsay evidence of rape (and I always 
regarded such evidence as inconclusive of itself) tendered to me 
by soldiers at the base hospitals received very striking confirma- 
tion in the depositions of the victims on oath which had been 
taken by the civil authorities at Bailleul, Metteren, and else- 
where, and which were subsequently placed at my disposal. 
Personal inquiries made by me among the maires and curés 
of the communes where particular incidents were alleged to 
have occurred resulted in similar confirmation. So, too, the Indian 
witnesses whom I examined at the base hospital were at my 
request subsequently re-examined, when they had rejoined their 
units, by the Intelligence Officers attached to the Indian Corps, 
and with much the same results. Corroborative evidence as to 
a policy of discrimination practised by the German officers in 
favour of Indians was also obtained from the record of statements 
volunteered by a German prisoner of the 112th Regiment and 
placed at my disposal by our Intelligence Officers. 

The general impression left in my mind by these subsequent 
inquiries at headquarters as to the value of the statements made 
to me earlier by soldiers in hospital is that those statements were 
true. There is a tendency in some quarters to depreciate the 
value of the testimony of the British soldier, but the degree of its 
value depends a good deal on the capacity in which, and the 
person to whom, the soldier is addressing himself. In writing 
letters home or in talking to solicitous visitors the soldier is one 
person; in giving evidence in an official inquiry he is quite 
another. I have had opportunities when attending field courts- 
martial of seeing something of the way in which soldiers give 
evidence, and I see no reason to suppose that the soldier is any 
less reliable than the average civilian witness in a court of 
common law. Indeed, the moment I made it clear to the soldiers 
that my inquiry was an official one they became very cautious 
and deliberate in their statements, often correcting themselves 
or referring to their diaries (of which they usually take great 
care), or qualifying the narration with the statement ‘I did not 
see it myself.’ It need hardly be said that these observations 
as to the credibility of the soldiers apply no less to that of 
the officers. And it is worthy of remark that, apart from indi- 
vidual cases of corroboration of a soldier’s evidence by that of 
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an officer, the burden of the evidence in the case of each class 
is the same. Where officers do not testify to the same thing 
as the soldiers, they testify to similar things. The cumulative 
effect produced on my mind is that of uniform experience. 

I have often found the statements so made subsequently 
corroborated ; I have rarely, if ever, found them contradicted. I 
ascribe this result to my having applied rigid rules as to the recep- 
tion of evidence in the first instance. I have always taken into 
account the peculiar receptivity of minds fatigued and over- 
wrought by the strain of battle to the influences of ‘ suggestion,’ 
whether in the form of newspapers or of oral gossip. It some- 
times, but not often, happened that one could recognise the same 
story in a different investiture, although appearing at first sight 
to be a different occurrence. Or, again, it may happen that a 
story undergoes elaboration in the process of transmission until 
it looks worse than it originally was. So, too, a case of apparent 
outrage may admit of several explanations; it may happen, for 
example, in the case of a suspicious use of the white flag that 
the act of one party of Germans in raising it and of another 
party in taking advantage of it were conceivably independent 
of one another. Cases of the shelling of ‘ undefended’ places, 
of churches, and of hospitals, I have always disregarded if our 
men or guns were or lately had been in the vicinity; and it 
may easily happen that a case of firing on stretcher-bearers or 
ambulance waggons is due to the impossibility of discrimination 
in the midst of a general engagement. Wherever any of these 
features appeared to be present I rejected the evidence—not 
always nor necessarily because I doubted its veracity, but because 
I had misgivings as to its value. 


OUTRAGES UPON COMBATANTS IN THE FIELD. 


Lord Bryce’s Committee, with that scrupulous fairness which 
so honourably distinguishes their Report, have stated that : 


We have no evidence to show whether and in what cases orders proceeded 
from the officer in command to give no quarter, but there are some instances 
in which persons obviously desiring to surrender were nevertheless killed. 


This is putting the case with extreme moderation, as the 
evidence at the disposal of the Committee, showing, as it did, 
that such barbarities were frequently committed when the 
German troops were present in force, raised a considerable pre- 
sumption that they were authorised by company and platoon 
commanders at least, if not in pursuance of brigade orders. But 
after the Committee had concluded its labours, and, unfortu- 
nately, too late for its consideration, I succeeded, as the result of 
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a long and patient investigation, in obtaining evidence which 
establishes beyond reasonable doubt that the outrages upon com- 
batants in the field were committed by the express orders of re- 
sponsible officers such as brigade and company commanders. | 
The nature of that evidence (which is here published for the first 
time) I will disclose in a moment. But before doing so I will } 
present the conclusions I had previously arrived at by a process of oe 
induction from individual cases. It will then be seen how the | 
deductive method of proof from the evidence of general orders con- 
firms the presumption raised by the evidence of particular 


instances. 

A German military writer of great authority * predicted some 
years ago that the next war would be one of inconceivable 
violence. The prophecy appears only too true as regards the 
conduct of German troops in the field; it has rarely been dis- 
tinguished by that chivalry which is supposed to characterise the 
freemasonry of arms. One of our most distinguished Staff 
officers remarked to me that the Germans have no sense of honour 
in the field, and the almost uniform testimony of our officers 
and men induces me to believe that the remark is only too true. 
Abuse of the white flag has been very frequent, especially in the 
earlier stages of the campaign on the Aisne, when our officers, 
not having been disillusioned by bitter experience, acted on the 
assumption that they had to deal with an honourable opponent. 
Again and again the white flag was put up, and when a company 
of ours advanced unsuspectingly and without supports to take 
prisoners, the Germans who had exhibited the token of surrender 
parted their ranks to make room for a murderous fire from 
machine-guns concealed behind them. Or, again, the flag was 
exhibited in order to give time for supports to come up. It not 
infrequently happened that our company officers, advancing un- 
armed to confer with the German company commander in such 
cases, were shot down as they approached. The Camerons, the 
West Yorks, the Coldstreams, the East Lancs, the Wiltshires, 
the South Wales Borderers, in particular, suffered heavily in 
these ways. In all these cases they were the victims of organised 
German units, i.e. companies or battalions, acting under the 
orders of responsible officers. 

There can, moreover, be no doubt that the respect of the 
German troops for the Geneva Convention is but intermittent.° 

* Von der Goltz. 

* One might go further and say that the Geneva Convention, which has 
hitherto been universally regarded as a law of perfect obligation and which 
even the German Staff in the German War Book affects to treat as sacred, is 
perverted to an instrument of treachery. The emblem of the Red Cross was 


used to protect waggons in which machine-guns were concealed. And since this 
article was written a German hospital ship, the Ophelia, has been condemned, 
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Cases of deliberate firing on stretcher-bearers are, according to the 
universal testimony of our officers and men, of frequent occur- 
rence. It is almost certain death to attempt to convey wounded 
men from the trenches over ope ground except under cover of 
night. A much more serious oftence, however, is the deliberate 
killing of the wounded as they lie helpless and defenceless on the 
field of battle. This is so grave a charge that were it not sub- 
stantiated by the considered statements of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men, one would hesitate to believe it. But 
even after rejecting, as one is bound to do, cases which may be 
explained by accident, mistake, or the excitement of action, there 
remains a large residuum of cases which can only be explained by 
deliberate malice. No other explanation is possible when, as has 
not infrequently happened, men who have been wounded by rifle 
fire in an advance, and have had to be left during a retirement for 
reinforcements, are discovered, in our subsequent advance, with 
nine or ten bayonet wounds or with their heads beaten in by the 
butt-ends of rifles. Such cases could not have occurred, the 
enemy being present in force, without the knowledge of superior 
officers. Indeed, I have before me evidence which goes to show 
that German officers have themselves acted in similar fashion. 
Some of the cases reveal a leisurely barbarity which proves great 
deliberation ; cases such as the discovery of bodies of despatch- 
riders burnt with petrol or ‘ pegged out’ with lances, or of 
soldiers with their faces stamped upon by the heel of a boot, or 
of a guardsman found with numerous bayonet wounds evidently 
inflicted as he was in the act of applying a field dressing to a 
bullet wound. There also seems no reason to doubt the inde- 
pendent statements of men of the Loyal North Lancs, whom 
IT interrogated on different occasions, that the men of one of their 
companies were killed on the 20th of December after they had 
surrendered and laid down their arms.* To what extent prisoners 
have been treated in this manner it is impossible to say—dead 
men tell no tales—but an exceptionally able Intelligence Officer 
at the headquarters of the Cavalry Corps informed me that it is 
believed that when British prisoners are taken in small parties 
they are put to death in cold blood. Certain it is that our men 
when captured are kicked, robbed of all they possess, threatened 
with death if they will not give information, and in some cases 
forced to dig trenches. The evidence I have taken from soldiers 
at the base hospitals on these points is borne out by evidence 


on irrefutable evidence, by our Prize Court as having been used for belligerent 
purposes. Such things throw a very lurid light on the German conception of 
honour. 

* Similar evidence has been supplied to me by a French officer attached to the 
Fifth Division of the British Expeditionary Force. 
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taken at the Front immediately after such occurrences by the 
Deputy Judge-Advocate General, an Assistant Provost-Marshal, 
and a captain in the Sherwood Foresters, and in the opinion of 
these officers the evidence which they took, and which they 
subsequently placed at my disposal, is reliable. 


THE PRooFs oF PoLicy 


The question as to how far these outrages are attributable to 
policy and superior orders becomes imperative. It was at first 
difficult to answer. For a long time I did not find, nor did I 
expect to find, any documentary orders to that effect. Such 
orders, if given at all, were much more likely to be verbal, for 
it is extremely improbable that the German authorities would be 
so unwise as to commit them to writing. But the outrages upon 
combatants were so numerous and so collective in character that 
I began to suspect policy at a very early stage in my investi- 
gations. My suspicions were heightened by the significant fact 
that exhaustive inquiries which I made among Indian native 
officers and men in the hospital ships in port at Boulogne, and 
at the base hospitals, seemed to indicate that experiences of out- 
rage were as rare among the Indian troops as they were common 
among the British. The explanation was fairly obvious, inas- 
much as many of these Indian witnesses who had fallen into 
German hands testified to me that the German officers ’ seized the 
occasion to assure them that Germany was animated by the most 
friendly feelings towards them, and more than once dismissed 
them with an injunction nct to fight against German troops and 
to bring over their comrades to the German side. For example, 
a sepoy in the 9th Bhopals testified to me as follows : 

I and three others were found wounded by the Germans. They bound 
up our wounds and invited us to join them, offering us money and 
land. I answered, ‘I, who have eaten the King’s salt, cannot do this 
thing and thus bring sorrow and shame upon my people.’ The Germans 
took our chupattis, and offered us of their bread in return. I said, ‘I am 
a Brahmin and cannot touch it.’ They then left us, saying that if we 
were captured again they would kill us. 


There was other evidence to the same effect. Eventually I 
obtained proofs confirming my suspicions, and I will now proceed 
to set them out. 

On the 3rd of May I visited the Ministry of War in Paris at 
the invitation of the French military authorities, and was received 
by M. le Capitaine René Petit, Chef de Service du Contentieux. 

7 The German officers spoke Hindustani. Doubtless they knew, as I 
have found they often know, the identity of the British regiments opposite 
their positions and were attached there for the express purpose of dealing 
with Indians. But in no case, so far as I know, were their attempts to seduce 
our Indian troops successful. 
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who conducted me to the department where the diaries of Ger- . 
man prisoners were kept. I made a brief preliminary examina- 

tion of them, and discovered the following passage (which I had 

photographed) in the diary of a German N.C.O., Géttsche, of 

the 85th Infantry Regiment (the IXth Corps), fourth company 

detached for service, under date ‘ Okt. 6, 1914, bei Antwerpen’ : 


Der Herr Hauptmann rief uns um sich und sagte: ‘In dem Fort, das 
zu nehmen ist, sind aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach Englander. Ich wiinsche 
aber keinen gefangenen Englander bei der Komp. zu sehen. Ein allge- 
meiner Bravo der Zustimmung war die Antwort. 

(The Captain called us to him and said: ‘ In the fortress [i.e. Antwerp] 
which we have to take there are in all probability Englishmen. But I do 
not want to see any Englishmen prisoners in the hands of this company.’ 
A general ‘ Bravo’ of assent was the answer.) 


This malignant frenzy against British troops, so carefully in- 
stilled, is borne out by a passage in another diary, now in the 
possession of the French Ministry of War, which was found on 
the 22nd of April on the body of Richard Gerhold, of the 71st 
Regiment of Infantry of the Reserve, Fourth Army Corps, who 
was killed in September at Nouvron : 

Auch hier kommen ja Sachen vor, was auch nicht sein darf, kommt 
aber doch vor. Grosse Greultaten kommen natiirlich an Englandern und 
Belgiern vor. Nun da wird eben jeder ohne Gnaden niedergeknallt, aber 
wehe dem armen Deutschen der in ihre Hande kommt... . 

(Here also things occur which should not be. Great atrocities are of 
course committed upon Englishmen and Belgians; every one of them 
is now knocked on the head without mercy. But woe to the poor German 
who falls into their hands.) 


As regards the last sentence in this diary, which is one long 
chapter of horrors and betrays a ferocious credulity, it is worthy of 
remark that I have seen at the French Ministry of War the 
diary * of a German N.C.O., named Schulze, who, judging by in- 
ternal evidence, was a man of exceptional intelligence, in which 
the writer refers to tales of French and Belgian atrocities circu- 
lated among the men by his superior officers. He shrewdly 
adds that he believes the officers invented these stories in order 
to prevent him and his comrades from surrendering. 

A less conclusive passage, but a none the less suspicious one, 
is to be found in a diary now in my possession. It is the diary of 
an Unter-offizier, named Ragge, of the 158th Regiment, and con- 
tains (under date October 21) the following : 


Wir verfolgten den Gegner soweit wir ihn sahen. Da haben wir 
machen Englander abgeknallt. Die Englander lagen wie gesaht am Boden. 





* This diary is now in the possession of my friend the Marquis de Dam- 
pierre, who is about to publish it and numerous others, together with facsimiles 


of the originals. 
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Die noch lebenden Englander im Schiitzengraben wurden erstochen oder 
erschossen. Unsere Komp. machte 61 Gefangene. 


Which may be translated : 


We pursued the enemy as far as we saw him. We ‘knocked out’ many 
English. The English lay on the ground as if sown there. Those of the 
Englishmen who were still alive in the trenches were stuck or shot. Our 
company made 61 prisoners.® 

So far I have only dealt with the acts of small German units— 
i.e. companies of infantry. I now come to the most damning 
proofs of a policy of cold-blooded murder of wounded and 
prisoners, initiated and carried out by a whole brigade under the 
orders of a Brigadier-General. This particular investigation took 
me a long time, but the results are, I think, conclusive. It may 
be remembered that some months ago the French military 
authorities published in the French newspapers what purported 
to be the text of an order issued by a German Brigadier-General, 
named Stenger, commanding the 58th Brigade, in which he 
ordered his troops to take no prisoners and to put to death with- 
out mercy every one who fell into their hands, whether wounded 
and defenceless or not. The German Government immediately 
denounced the alleged order as a forgery. I determined to see 
whether I could establish its authenticity, and in February last 
I obtained a copy of the original from M. Mollard, of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who is a member of the Commission 
appointed by the French Government to inquire into the alleged 
German atrocities. The text of that order was as follows : 

Befehl (Armee-befehl) vom 26. Aug. 1914, gegen 4 Uhr nachm. wie er 
von Fiihrer der 7 Komp. Reg. 112 (Infant.) bei Thionville, am Eingang 
des Waldes von Saint-Barbe, seinen Truppen als Brigade- oder Armee- 
befehl gegeben wurde : 

Von heute ab werden keine Gefangene mehr gemacht. Simtliche 
Gefangene werden niedergemacht. Verwundete ob mit Waffen oder 
wehrlos niedergemacht. Gefangene auch in grdésseren geschlossenen 
Formationen werden niedergemacht. Es bleibt kein Mann lebend hinter 
uns, 
(Army Order of 26 Aug., 1914, about 4 p.m., such as was given to his 
troops as a Brigade or Army Order by the leader of the 7th Company 
of the 112th Regiment of Infantry at Thionville, at the entrance of the 
wood of Saint Barbe. 

To date from this day no prisoners will be made any longer. All the 
prisoners will be executed. The wounded, whether armed or defenceless, 
will be executed. Prisoners, even in large and compact formations, will 
be executed. Not a man will be left alive behind us.) 

Taking this alleged order as my starting-point, I began to make 
inquiries at British Headquarters as to the existence of any infor- 


* The passage suggests that our wounded were killed, but it is not con- 
clusive. ‘ Noch lebenden,’ i.e. ‘ still living,’ would appear to mean the wounded 
found in our trenches and unable to escape with the others. The fact of some 
prisoners being taken does not dispose of the suspiciousness of the passage. 
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mation about the doings of the 112th Regiment. I soon found’ 
that there was good reason to suspect it. Our Intelligence 
Department placed in my hands the records of the examination of 
two men of this regiment who had been captured by us. One of 
ther volunteered a statement to one of our Intelligence Officers 
on the 28rd of November to the effect that his regiment had orders 
to treat Indians well, but were allowed to treat British prisoners 
as they pleased. This man’s testimony appeared to be reliable, as 
statements he made on other points, i.e. as to the German 
formations, were subsequently found to be true, and his informa- 
tion as to discrimination in the treatment of Indians entirely 
bore out the conclusions I had already arrived at on that parti- 
cular point. The German witness in question further stated that 
65 out of 150 British prisoners were killed in cold blood by their 
escort on or about the 23rd of October on the road to Lille, and 
that the escort were praised for their conduct. Other German 
prisoners have, I may add, also made statements that they had 
orders to kill all the English who fell into their hands. 

The evidence of this man of the 112th Regiment was as 
explicit and assured as it could be. But the matter did not stop 
there. Ata later date an officer of the same regiment fell into 
our hands, in whose field note-book we found the memorandum 
‘Keine Gefangene’ (‘No prisoners’). He was immediately 
cross-examined as to the meaning of this passage, but he had a 
plausible explanation ready. It was to the effect that his men 
were not to make the capture of prisoners a pretext for retiring 
with them to the rear ; but, having disarmed them, were to leave 
them to be taken back by the supports. 

But at the end of April—too late, unfortunately, for use by 
Lord Bryce’s Committee—one of our Intelligence Officers placed 
before me the following entry in the field note-book of a German 
prisoner, Reinhart Brenneisen,’® reservist, belonging to the 
4th Company, 112th Regiment, and dated in August (the same 
month as appears on the face of the order in question) : 

Auch kam Brigadebefehl simmtliche Franzosen ob verwundet oder 
nicht, die uns in die Hande fielen, sollten erschossen werden. Es dirfte 


keine Gefangenen gemacht werden. 
(Then came a brigade order that all French, whether wounded or not, 
who fell into our hands, were to be shot. No prisoners were to be made.) 


This, I think, may be said to put the reality of the brigade order 
in question beyond doubt. 

The cumulative effect of this evidence, coupled with the state- 
ments of so many of our men who claim to have been eye-wit- 
nesses of wholesale bayoneting of the wounded, certainly confirms 


‘© Brenneisen is now a prisoner in England. The diary was a most carefully 
kept one. 
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suspicions of the gravest kind as to such acts having been done 
by authority. Neither the temperament of the German soldier 
nor the character of German discipline (furchtbar streng— 
‘frightfully strict ’—as a German prisoner put it to me) makes 
it probable that the German soldiers acted on their own initiative. 
It would, in any case, be incredible that so many cases of outrage 
could be sufficiently explained by any law of averages, or by the 
idiosyncrasies of the ‘bad characters’ present in every large 
congregation of men. 


TREATMENT OF CIVIL POPULATION 


The subject-matter of the inquiry may be classified accord- 
ing as it relates to: (1) ill-treatment of the civil population, and 
(2) breaches of the laws of war in the field. As regards the 
first it is not too much to say that the Germans pay little 
respect to life and none to property. I say nothing of the 
monstrous policy of vicarious responsibility laid down by them 
in the Proclamations as to the treatment of hostages which 
I forwarded to the Committee and which I left to the Com- 
mittee to examine ; I confine myself to the practices which have 
come under my observation.’’ Here it is clear that the treatment 
of civilians is regulated by no more rational or humane policy 
than that of intimidation or, even worse, of sullen vindictive- 
ness. As the German troops passed through the communes and 
towns of the arrondissements of Ypres, Hazebrouck, Bethune, 
and Lille, they shot indiscriminately at the innocent spectators 
of their march ; the peasant tilling his fields, the refugee tramp- 
ing the roads, and the workman returning to his home. To be 
seen was often dangerous, to attempt to escape being seen was 
invariably fatal. Old men and boys and even women and young 
girls were shot like rabbits. The slightest failure to comply with 
the peremptory demands of the invader has been punished with 
instant death. The curé of Pradelle, having failed to find the 
key of the church tower, was put against the wall and shot; 
a shepherd at a lonely farmhouse near Rebais who failed to 
produce bread for the German troops had his head blown off 
by a rifle; a baker at Moorslede who attempted to escape was 
suffocated by German soldiers with his own scarf; a young 
mother at Bailleul who was unable to produce sufficient coffee 
to satisfy the demands of twenty-three German soldiers had 
her baby seized by one of the latter and its head dipped in 


11 What follows refers principally to the portion of Northern France now 
occupied by the British troops. The case of Belgium has been sufficiently 
dealt with by the Committee. 
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scalding water; an old man of seventy-seven years of age at: 
La Ferté Gaucher who attempted to protect two women in his 
house from outrage was killed with a rifle shot. 

I select these instances from my notes at random—they could 
be multiplied many times—as indications of the temper of the 
yerman troops. They might, perhaps, be dismissed as the un- 
authorised acts of small patrols were it not that there is only too 
much evidence to show that the soldiers are taught by their 
superiors to set no value upon human life, and things have been 
done which could not have been done without superior orders. 
For example, at Bailleul, La Gorgue, and Doulieu, where no re- 
sistance of any kind was offered to the German troops, and where 
the latter were present in force under the command of commis- 
sioned officers, civilians were taken in groups, and after being 
forced to dig their own graves were shot by firing parties in the 
presence of an officer. At Doulieu, which is a small village, 
eleven civilians were shot in this way ; they were strangers to the 
place, and it was only by subsequent examination of the papers 
found on their bodies that some of them were identified as in- 
habitants of neighbouring villages. If these men had been 
guilty of any act of hostility it is not clear why they were not 
shot at once in their own villages, and inquiries at some of the 
villages from which they were taken have revealed no know- 
ledge of any act of the kind. It is, however, a common practice 
for the German troops to seize the male inhabitants (especially 
those of military age) of the places they occupy and take them 
away on their retreat. Twenty-five were so taken from Bailleul 
and nothing has been heard of them since. There is only too 
much reason to suppose that the same fate has overtaken them 
as that which befell the unhappy men executed at Doulieu. 
T believe the explanation of these sinister proceedings to be that 
the men were compelled to dig trenches for the enemy, to give 
information as to the movement of their own troops, and to 
act as guides (all clearly practices which are a breach of the 
laws of war and of the Hague Regulations), and then, their 
presence being inconvenient and their knowledge of the enemy’s 
positions and movements compromising, they were put to 
death. This is not a mere surmise. The male inhabitants of 
Warneton were forced to dig trenches for the enemy, and an 
inhabitant of Merris was compelled to go with the German 
troops and act as a guide; it is notorious that the official manual 
of the German General Staff Kriegsbrauch in Landskriege con- 
dones, and indeed indoctrinates, such breaches of the laws of 
war. British soldiers who were taken prisoners by the Germans 
and subsequently escaped were compelled by their captors to 
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dig trenches, and in a field note-book found on a soldier of the 
100th Saxon Body Grenadiers (XIIth Corps) occurs the following 
significant passage : 

My two prisoners worked hard at digging trenches. At midday I got 
the order to rejoin at village with my prisoners. I was very glad, as 
I had been ordered to shoot them both as soon as the French attacked. 
Thank God it was not necessary. 


Tn this connexion it is important to observe that the German 
policy of holding a whole town or village responsible for the 
acts of isolated individuals, whether by the killing of hostages 
or by decimation or by a wholesale battue of the inhabitants, 
has undoubtedly resulted in the grossest and most irrelevant 
cruelties. A single shot fired in or near a place occupied by 
the Germans—it may be a shot from a French patrol or a German 
rifle let off by accident or mistake or in a drunken affray 
—at once places the whole community in peril, and _ it 
seems to be at once assumed that the civil inhabitants are 
guilty unless they can prove themselves innocent. This was 
clearly the case at Armentiéres. Frequently, as the field note- 
book of a Saxon officer testifies, they are not allowed the oppor- 
tunity. Indeed there seems some reason to suppose that the 
German troops hold the civil inhabitants responsible even for 
the acts of lawful belligerents, and, as my inquiries at Merris 
and Messines go to show, a French patrol cannot operate in 
the vicinity of a French or Belgian village without exposing 
the inhabitants to sanguinary punishment or predatory fines. 
There is not the slightest evidence to show that French civilians 
have fired upon German troops, and in spite of the difficulty of 
proving a negative there is a good deal of reason to reject such 
@ supposition. Throughout the communes of the region of 
Northern France which I have investigated notices were posted 
up at the mairie requiring all the inhabitants to deposit any arms 
in their possession with the civil authorities, and the orders 
appear to have been complied with, as they were very strictly 
enforced. 

In this matter of holding the civil population responsible with 
their lives for anything that may prove ‘ inconvenient’ (génant), 
to quote a German Proclamation, to the German troops, the 
German commanders seem to have no sense of cause and effect. 
At Coulommiers, so the Mayor informed me, they threatened 
to shoot him because the gas supply gave out. In a town which 
I visited close to the German lines (and the name of which I 
suppress by request of the civil authorities for fear of a vindic- 
tive bombardment), the Mayor, who was under arrest in the 
guardroom, was threatened with death because a signal-bell rang 
at the railway station, and was in imminent peril until it was 
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proved that the act was due to the clumsiness of a German 
soldier ; and an exchange of shots between two drunken soldiers, 
resulting in the death of one of them, was made the ground of 
an accusation that the inhabitants had fired on the troops, the 
Mayor’s life being again in peril. Where the life of the civilian 
is held so cheap, it is not surprising that the German soldier, 
himself the subject of a fearful discipline, is under a strong temp- 
tation to escape punishment for the consequences of his own 
careless or riotous or drunken behaviour by attributing those 
consequences to the civil population, for the latter is invariably 
suspect. 


OUTRAGES UPON WOMEN—THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF 
BAILLEUL 


When life is held so cheap, it is not surprising that honour 
and property are not held more dear. Outrages upon the honour 
of women by German soldiers have been so frequent that it is 
impossible to escape the conviction that they have been con- 
doned and indeed encouraged by German officers. As regards 
this matter I have made a most minute study of the German 
occupation of Bailleul. This place was occupied by a regiment of 
German Hussars in October for a period of eight days. During 
the whole of that period the town was delivered over to the ex- 
cesses of a licentious soldiery and was left in a state of inde- 
scribable filth. There were at least thirty cases of outrages on 
girls and young married women, authenticated by sworn state- 
ments of witnesses and generally by medical certificates of injury. 
It is extremely probable that, owing to the natural reluctance 
of women to give evidence in cases of this kind, the actual 
number of outrages largely exceeds this. Indeed, the leading 
physician of the town, Dr. Bels, puts the number as high as sixty. 
At least five officers were guilty of such offences, and where the 
officers set the example the men followed. The circumstances 
were often of a peculiarly revolting character ; daughters were out- 
raged in the presence of their mothers, and mothers in the pre- 
sence or the hearing of their little children. In one case, the facts 
of which are proved by evidence which would satisfy any court 
of law, a young girl of nineteen was violated by one officer while 
the other held her mother by the throat and pointed a revolver, 
after which the two officers exchanged their respective réles.” 
The officers and soldiers usually hunted in couples, either entering 
the houses under pretence of seeking billets, or forcing the doors 
by open violence. Frequently the victims were beaten and 


2 After the outrage they dragged the girl outside and asked if she knew of 
any other young girls (‘ jeunes filles’) in the neighbourhood, adding that they 
wanted to do to them what they had done to her. 
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kicked, and invariably threatened with a loaded revolver if they 
resisted. The husband or father of the women and girls was 
usually absent on military service; if one was present he was 
first ordered away under some pretext; and disobedience of 
civilians to German orders, however improper, is always punished 
with instant death. In several cases little children heard the 
cries and struggles of their mother in the adjoining room to which 
she had been carried by a brutal exercise of force. No attempt 
was made to keep discipline, and the officers, when appealed to 
for protection, simply shrugged their shoulders. Horses were 
stabled in salons; shops and private houses were looted (there 
are nine hundred authenticated cases of pillage). Some civilians 
were shot and many others carried off into captivity. Of the fate 
of the latter nothing is known but the worst may be suspected. 

The German troops were often drunk and always insolent. 
But significantly enough, the bonds of discipline thus relaxed 
were tightened at will and hardly a single straggler was left 
behind. 

Inquiries in other places, in the villages of Meteren, Oulter- 
steen, and Nieppe, for example, establish the occurrence of 
similar outrages upon defenceless women, accompanied by every 
circumstance of disgusting barbarity. No civilian dare attempt 
to protect his wife or daughter from outrage. To be in possession 
of weapons of defence is to be condemned to instant execution, 
and even a village constable found in possession of a revolver 
(which he was required to carry in virtue of his office) was 
instantly shot at Westoutre. Roving patrols burnt farmhouses 
and turned the women and children ouf into the wintry and 
sodden fields with capricious cruelty and in pursuance of no 
intelligible military purpose. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


As regards private property, respect for it among the German 
troops simply does not exist. By the universal testimony of 
every British officer and soldier whom I have interrogated the 
progress of German troops is like a plague of locusts over the land. 
What they cannot carry off they destroy. Furniture is thrown into 
the street, pictures are riddled with bullets or. pierced by sword 
cuts, municipal registers burnt, the contents of shops scattered 
over the floor, drawers rifled, live stock slaughtered and the car- 
cases left to rot in the fields. This was the spectacle which 
frequently confronted our troops on the advance to the Aisne and 
on their clearance of the German troops out of Northern France. 
Cases of petty larceny by German soldiers appear to be innumer- 
able ; they take whatever seizes their fancy, and leave the towns 
they evacuate laden like pedlars. Empty ammunition waggons 
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were drawn up in front of private houses and filled with their 
contents for despatch to Germany. 

I have had the reports of the local commissaires of police 
placed before me, and they show that in smaller villages like 
those of Caestre and Merris, with a population of about 1500 
souls or less, pillaging to the extent of 4000/. and 6000/1. was 
committed by the German troops. 1 speak here of robbery which 
does not affect to be anything else. But it is no uncommon thing 
to find extortion officially practised by the commanding officers 
under various more or less flimsy pretexts. One of these consists 
of holding a town or village up to ransom under pretence that 
shots have been fired at the German troops. Thus at the village 
of Merris a sum of 20001. was exacted as a fine from the 
Mayor at the point of a revolver under this pretence, this village 
of 1159 inhabitants having already been pillaged to the extent of 
some 60001. worth of goods. At La Gorgue, another small 
village, 20001. was extorted under a threat that if it were not 
forthcoming the village would be burnt. At Warneton, a small 
village, a fine of 4001. was levied. These fines were, it must be 
remembered, quite independent of the requisitions of supplies. 
As regards the latter, one of our Intelligence officers, whose duty 
it has been to examine the forms of receipt given by German 
officers and men for such requisitions, informs-me that, while the 
receipts for small sums of 100 francs or less bore a genuine signa- 
ture, those for large sums were invariably signed ‘Herr Haupt- 
mann von Koepenick,’ the simple peasants upon whom this fraud 
was practised being quite unaware that the signature has w 
classical fictitiousness in Germany. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A TOUR OF THE MARNE AND THE AISNE 


My investigations, in the company of a French Staff Officer, 
in the towns and villages of our line of march in that part of 
France which lies north-east of Paris revealed a similar spirit 
of pillage and wantonness. Coulommiers, a small town, was 
so thoroughly pillaged that the damage, so I was informed 
by the Maire, has been assessed at 400,000 francs, a statement 
which bore out the evidence previously given me by our own men 
as to the spectacle of wholesale looting which they encountered 
when they entered that town. At Barcy, an insignificant village 
of no military importance, I was informed by the Maire that a 
German officer, accompanied by a soldier, entered the communal 
archives and deliberately burnt the municipal registers of births 
and deaths—-obviously an exercise of pure spite. At Choisy-au- 
Bac, a little village pleasantly situated on the banks of the Aisne, 
which I visited in company with a French Staff Officer, I 
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found that almost every house had been burnt out. This was one 
of the worst examples of deliberate incendiarism that I have come 
across. There had been no engagement, and there was not a 
trace of shell-fire or of bullet-marks upon the walls. Inquiries 
among the local gendarmerie, and such few of the homeless in- 
habitants as were left, pointed to the place having been set on fire 
by German soldiers in a spirit of pure wantonness. The German 
troops arrived one day in the late afternoon, and an officer, after 
inquiring of an inhabitant, who told me the story, the name of the 
village, noted it down, with the remark ‘ Bien, nous le rétirons 
ce soir.’ At nine o’clock of the same evening they proceeded 
to ‘roast’ it by breaking the windows of the houses and throwing 
into the interiors burning ‘ pastilles,’ apparently carried for the 
purpose, which immediately set everything alight. The local 
gendarme informed us that they also sprayed (arrosé) some of 
the houses with petrol to make them burn better. The humbler 
houses shared the fate of the more opulent, and cottage and man- 
sion were involved in a common ruin. It seems quite clear that 
there was not the slightest pretext for this wanton behaviour, 
nor did the Germans allege one. They did not accuse the inhabi- 
tants of any hostile behaviour ; the best proof of this is that they 
did not shoot any of them, except one who appears to have been 
shot by accident. 

A visit to Senlis in the course of the same tour fully confirmed 
all that the French Commission has already reported as to the 
cruel devastation wrought by the Germans in that unhappy town. 
The main street was one silent quarry of ruined houses burnt 
by the hands of the German soldiers, and hardly a soul was to 
be seen. Even cottages and concierges’ lodges had been set on 
fire. I have seen few sights more pitiful and none more 
desolate. ‘Towns further east, such as Sermaizes, Nomeny, 
Gerbevillers, were razed to the ground with fire and sword and 
are as the Cities of the Plain. 

Before I leave the subject of the treatment of private property 
by the German troops, I should like to draw the attention of the 
reader to some unpleasant facts which throw a baneful light on 
the temper of German officers and men. If one thing is more 
clearly established than another by my inquiries among the 
officers of our Staff and divisional commands, it is that chateaux 
or private houses used as the headquarters of German officers 
were frequently found to have been left in a state of bestial 
pollution, which can only be explained by gross drunkenness or 
filthy malice. Whichever be the explanation, the fact remains that, 
while to use the beds and the upholstery of private houses as a 
latrine is not an atrocity, it indicates a state of mind sufficiently 
depraved to commit one. Many of these incidents, related to me 
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by our own officers from their own observations, are so disgusting” 
that they are unfit for publication. They point to deliberate 
defilement. 

The public has been shocked by the evidence, accepted by 
the Committee as genuine, which tells of such mutilations of 
women and children as only the Kurds of Asia Minor had been 
thought capable of perpetrating. But the Committee were fully 
justified in accepting it—they could not do otherwise—and they 
have by no means published the whole. Pathologists can best 
supply the explanation of these crimes. - I have been told by such 
that it is not at all uncommon in cases of rape or sexual excess 
to find that the criminal, when satiated by lust, attempts to 
murder or mutilate his victim. This is presumably the explana- 
tion—if one can talk of explanation—of outrages which would 
otherwise be incredible. The Committee hint darkly at perverted 
sexual instinct. Cases of sodomy and of the rape of little children 
did undoubtedly occur on a very large scale. Some of the 
worst things have never been published. This is not the time 
for mincing one’s words but for plain speech. Disgusting though 
it is, I therefore do not hesitate to place on record an incident 
at Rebais related to me by the Mayor of Coulommiers in the 
presence of several of his fellow-townsmen with corroborative 
detail. A respectable woman in that town was seized by some 
Uhlans who intended to ravish her, but her condition made rape 
impossible. What followed is better described in French : 

Mme. H——, cafetiére & Rebais, mise nue par une patrouille allemande, 
obligée de parcourir ainsi toute sa maison, chassée dans la rue et obligée 
de regarder les cadavres de soldats anglais. Les allemands lui barbouillent 
la figure avec le sang de ses régles. 


It is almost needless to say that the woman went mad. There 
is very strong reason to suspect that young girls were carried off 
to the trenches by licentious German soldiery, and there abused 
by hordes of savage and licentious men. People in hiding 
in the cellars of houses have heard the voices of women 
in the hands of German soldiers crying all night long 
until death or stupor ended their agonies. One of our 
officers, a subaltern in the sappers, heard a woman’s shrieks 
in the night coming from behind the German trenches near 
Richebourg l’Avoué; when we advanced in the morning 
and drove the Germans out a girl was found lying naked on 
the ground ‘pegged out’ in the form of a crucifix. I need 
not go on with this chapter of horrors. To the end of time it 
will be remembered, and from one generation to another, in the 
plains of Flanders, in the valleys of the Vosges, and on the 
rolling fields of the Marne, the oral tradition of men will per- 
petuate this story of infamy and wrong. 

4x2 
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I should say that in the above summary I have confined myself 
to the result of the inquiries I made at General Headquarters 
and in the area of our occupation, and have not attempted to 
summarise the evidence I had previously taken from the British 
officers and soldiers at the base, as the latter may be left to 
speak for itself in the depositions already published by the Com- 
mittee. The object of the summary is to show how far indepen- 
dent inquiries on the spot go to confirm it. The testimony of 
our soldiers as to the reign of terror which they found prevailing 
on their arrival in all the places from which they drove the enemy 
out was amply confirmed by these subsequent and _ local 
investigations. 

It will, of course, be understood that these inquiries of mine 
were limited in scope and can by no means claim to be exhaus- 
tive. For one thing, I was the only representative of the Home 
Office sent to France for this purpose; for another, I did 
not become attached to General Headquarters until the 
beginning of February, and before that time little or 
nothing had been done in the way of systematic inquiry 
by the Staff, whose officers had other and more pressing duties 
to perform. By that time the testimony to many grave incidents, 
especially in the field, had perished with those who witnessed 
them and they remained but a sombre memory. The hearsay 
evidence of these things which was sometimes all that was left 
made an impression on my mind as deep as it was painful, but 
it would have been contrary to the rules of evidence, to which 
T have striven to conform, for me to take notice of it. 

Two things clearly emerge from this observation. One is 
that had there been from the beginning of the campaign a 
regular system of inquiry at General Headquarters into these 
things, pari passu with their occurrence, the volume of evidence, 
great though it is, would have been infinitely greater ; the other, 
that, as there is only too much reason to suppose that with the 
growing vindictiveness of the enemy things will be worse before 
they are better, the case for the establishment of such a system 
throughout the continuance of the War is one that calls for 
serious consideration. 

Although I have some claims to write as a jurist I have here 
made no attempt to pray in aid the Hague Regulations in order 
to frame the counts of an indictment. The Germans have broken 
all laws, human and divine, and not even the ancient free- 
masonry of arms, whose honourable traditions are almost as old 
as war itself, has restrained them in their brutal and licentious 
fury. It is useless to attempt to discriminate between the people 
and their rulers; an abundance of diaries of soldiers in the ranks 
shows that all are infected with a common spirit. That spirit 
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is pride, not the pride of high and pure endeavour, but that 
pride for which the Greeks found a name in the word éfpis, 
the insolence which knows no pity and which feels no love. Long 
ago Renan warned Strauss of this canker which was eating into 
the German character. Pedants indoctrinated it, Generals in- 
stilled it, the Emperor preached it. The whole people were 
taught that war was a normal state of civilisation, that the lust 
of conquest and the arrogance of race were the most precious of 
the virtues. On this Dead Sea fruit the German people have 
been fed for a generation until they are rotten to the core. 


J. H. Morgan. 
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A DISHONOURED ARMY 
(II) 


THE REPORT OF LORD BRYCE'S COMMITTEE 


THE Report of the Committee appointed to consider German 
Atrocities shows a finding, inevitable from the evidence, that 
the German invasion of Belgium and the conduct of their cam 
paign there had been attended by an amount of brutality which 
would possibly have seemed incredible to a person who had not 
had the opportunity of considering the evidence. Perhaps many 
persons even after reading the Report and the appended evidence 
will find themselves unable to believe the grossness of the case. 
I think I should have been one of them if I had not been afforded 
the opportunity of hearing the evidence direct from a large 
number of witnesses. 

But even without such opportunity, without even having 
heard a single word of the British, French, or Belgian version of 
the history, from such fragments of it as I heard in Germany 
itself from the Germans during the first seven weeks of the War, 
I had formed the opinion that the German army had laid itself 
open to grave charges in Belgium. Though corroboration of 
one’s own word by some other words of one’s own is not the 
most convincing kind of corroboration, I will mention that I had 
not got many yards across the frontier when—the absence of ex- 
pediency in speaking before will perhaps be conceded—ti 
expressed this opinion to Germans in the railway carriage and 
was strenuously supported by a Dutchman. I had formed the 
opinion from conversation with German soldiers sent back, 
slightly wounded or otherwise ailing, from the Front to the place 
where I was detained. I have already mentioned in this Review 
that these soldiers, of whom there were several hundreds, 
appeared while there to be well behaved. Nearly all of those 
with whom I had any conversation seemed civil, respectable 
fellows. 

A soldier returned from Louvain stated that he and his regi- 
ment were kept rigorously locked up in barracks the night of 
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the beginning of the trouble there—a fact which tended rather 
to excite suspicion in one’s mind—and he could not from personal 
observation say anything as to the cause of it or as to the shoot- 
ing by townspeople, but stated from hearsay the current German 
tale. If a preconcerted attack by the townspeople on the Ger- 
mans had broken out as alleged one would think that a regiment 
might have been usefully employed instead of being kept locked 
up in barracks. If, on the other hand, the German troops were 
firing on each other, there might have been good reason for keep- 
ing a regiment safely locked up. A very respectable, quiet young 
fellow, an ambulancer, told of the shooting of a curé, of course, 
as having joined in a franc-tireur attack on German soldiers, 
and on the same occasion of the shooting of civilians. A few 
other conversations, rather more by the tone and disposition of 
mind displayed as regarded the attitude of the Belgian civil 
population towards the Germans than by actual facts related, 
tended to create in any inquiring mind a suspicion that the 
German army was dealing in an alarmingly rough and ready 
fashion with. Belgian civilians. 

But two items of more direct evidence were acquired during 
a train journey on the way back to England. They have already 
been related in this Review,’ but it may be well to repeat them. 
A respectable middle-class man, a civilian, of apparently about 
fifty years of age, and of sober, staid appearance and manner of 
speech, opening conversation with the passengers, most of whom 
were wounded soldiers, stated that he had recently returned from 
a journey through Belgium. The obvious feeling of horror and 
pain in which the impression made by the visit still left him was 
almost as striking as the facts which he mentioned. He said 
that he had been up to Namur and that the whole country through 
which he had passed was one sickening, melancholy sight. In 
one church he had seen the priest hanging from the roof by his 
feet. But he said, by way of justification, how could it have 
been otherwise since the civil population had fired on the German 
army? He did not attempt to explain how, even assuming the 
full truth of this latter assertion, it could ever justify the par- 
ticular mode of execution of the priest in his church. One of the 
wounded soldiers related how he had seen a little Belgian girl 
of some twelve or thirteen years of age about to fire on an 
officer, and how he had sprung up to her and ripped her open with 
a downward and cross cut which he illustrated with a motion of 
his hand. 

Some resemblances to his impressions as told by the civilian 


1* Some Experiences and Impressions of a Civil Prison of War,’ by R. § 
Nolan, Nineteenth Century and After, October 1914. 
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will be found in extracts from diaries of German soldiers, a large 
number of which are set out in the Appendix to the Report, 
notably that of Eitel Anders at p. 161 and that of a Saxon officer 
quoted at p. 181. Many other of the extracts seem to show 
a conception of war which, if not resulting in a recorded com- 
mission of acts such as that of the soldier in the train, unfor- 
tunately bear strong proof of the state of mind from which 
such acts, without any compunction of conscience, proceed from 
normal German men in war. Moreover, the Report will be 
found to contain a dismaying number of instances of brutality 
towards children. Let the reader turn, for example, to p. 52 of 
the Report. The Committee there express themselves unable to 
determine whether such excesses were part of the general scheme 
of terrorisation. Indirectly at least they would seem to be so, 
because the evidence fails to show any effort by the military 
authorities to except the children. On the contrary, at Tamines 
we find children included in the general slaughter. We find 
no exception of mothers with quite young children, so as to spare 
the latter, from harsh measures, such as the locking up over- 
night in churches, long marches like that from Aerschot to 
Louvain; and many witnesses say that young children were 
sometimes kept locked up for long periods without any food. 
Moreover, if the toleration of brutality of the soldiers was a 
passive part of the system of terrorisation, their brutality to 
children becomes included. 

Thus, having, before arrival in England and _ hearing 
there the multifarious tales of German atrocities, formed the 
opinion that the German army had laid itself open to 
grave charges in Belgium, not only did I not accept these 
multifarious tales, but I also did not believe that the German 
brutality was one hundredth part as gross or as exten- 
sive as, from personal interviews with the victims of or 
witnesses to it, I am now quite convinced that it was. That 
one did not .attach much credence to the stories of German 
atrocities rampant in England is not the fault of the Germans 
but of the English. The acceptance of the happening of atrocities 
depends less on the amazingness of them than on the nature of 
the evidence vouchsafed in support of them. The stories ram- 
pant in England of German atrocities were told, either originally 
or merely in repetition, with such a looseness and want of con- 
sideration as to facts, details and circumstantiality that they 
tended to create a general scepticism as to their existence at 
all. There was the multiform story of the child with both 
wrists cut off, in the next street or moved down to Bedfordshire 
or at least always elusive. There was nothing inconceivable 
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in the fact of a child’s wrists having been cut off, but the 
particular derivation alleged for the story and the rendering of 
it were calculated to excite only scorn and ridicule. 

There can be little doubt that that attitude of mind is the 
commendable one which refuses to believe atrocities until suffi- 
cient evidence of them is adduced. Moreover, personally I should 
not have thought that the Germans as a nation made up of indi- 
viduals were of a cruel temperament, and in spite of all that has 
happened I should still hesitate to say that cruelty is a national 
characteristic with them. Of course, in a large country like Ger- 
many, the development of some of whose constituent parts has 
varied greatly, character must also vary a good deal. Although 
theirs is a citizen army, one would pause before accepting the 
brutal acts of numerous soldiers forming part of an army in the 
field as representative of the populace. This seems to be also the 
disposition of mind of the Committee, as expressed at page 44 of 
the Report, even after the consideration and acceptance of a mass 
of damning evidence. 

But it seems to me that this may be affirmed : the systematic 
cruelty coming from above, the organised terrorism, may be 
taken as not merely the work of the immediate authors or directors 
of it, but of that predominant class in Germany which may be 
called its governing element. Sometimes Prussian Junkerthum 
is spoken of in England as if it alone comprised that class. But 
this is far from being so. The class is immeasurably more ex- 
tensive and includes the great manufacturers and merchants, who 
have increased so largely both in numbers and wealth in recent 
years, and a very considerable proportion of the other bourgeoisie 
and the official classes. There is notably in Prussia, and 
governing Prussia has now more or less infected the States 
throughout the Empire, a large prevailing element throughout 
which is a strain of a ruthless, overbearing, unscrupulous disposi- 
tion of mind where national aggrandisement is concerned. With 
regard to the nation there remains the fact that their political 
system is not one imposed upon them by aliens or by internal 
tyrants, but is one which fits in with and is accepted by the 
national disposition without encountering any greater opposition 
than is encountered by all political systems from some elements 
in the peoples in which they prevail. As it has been on a previous 
occasion sought to point out in this Review,” by virtue of this 
coincidence Germany’s system of concentration makes her the 
more formidable foe in war. On the other hand, the German 
nation as a unit cannot in view of the many brutal administra- 
tive acts and evidence of administrative cruelty, which this 


2 ‘Germany at Peace and at War,’ March 1915, 
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Report amply shows, escape liability to the charge, in common 
accuracy of language, of being a cruel nation. They are suffi- 
ciently advanced educationally and politically to alter their pre- 
sent political system if they chose to do so. If you trust your 
conscience to a keeper you must be content to be judged by 
that keeper’s acts. 

The individual German character itself makes the individual 
subservient to the State. Thus when we consider acts committed 
in Belgium which are evidence of a system of terrorisation, if 
we come to the conclusion that the system is proved, and, as we 
most certainly shall do, consider it blameworthy, the German 
nation, as one of the family of nations, cannot escape from the 
blame. The German of the type sought to be specified above and 
many another German, even if considering the system to have 
been proved, would yet not consider it blameworthy. For him it 
would be a State measure executed in a State interest, and thus 
his, amongst Germans quite normal, moral sense would be satis- 
fied. If he should happen to come to the conclusion that the acts 
were excessive in number or sometimes in nature, that would not 
alter his position, as it would simply mean excess beyond what 
was required for the subsidiary purpose of terrorisation. Thus 
for him war is a suspension of the moral sense of the rest of 

mankind. It is submitted that the above statement will be found 

not to be exaggerated if the evidence attached to this Report is 
carefully studied. The tenor of it will be found to run through 
many of the diaries, diaries of various average Germans engaged 
in war. The criminal classes of a country do not, as a rule, keep 
diaries, unless possibly for professional purposes, and it would 
be puerile to call these soldiers criminals in the usual sense of 
the word by reason only of the admissions contained in their 
diaries. 

Nevertheless, for the nation, the great masses of the people, 
it must be admitted that their minds are deliberately kept in- 
flamed by false stories, just as the rank and file of the Army 
appear to have been deliberately incited by the military authori- 
ties by false stories of ill-treatment of German soldiers by 
Belgian civilians. Frequently injuries sustained by soldiers 
otherwise than in some definite battle direct from an opposing 
army were put down to the account of Belgian civilians, without 
any evidence whatsoever of their having so come. In this con- 
nexion reference might be made to diary No. 29, at p. 179, 
evidently that of a lieutenant in command of a platoon : 

23rd October, 1914—Some aviators flew over us and several infantry 
bullets whistled over our heads. It was assumed that they came from 


francs-tireurs. A house was burnt down and some people locked up. In 
advancing I saw a terrible picture. In the meadow lay a man and a 
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woman dead—evidently the parents of a child about five years old wandering 
about wounded. I should have liked to have taken the poor little mite into 
safety, but duty called me to lead my men on. All the houses round about 
us were burning, and probably its home too. 


Stories of the cruel outrages by the Belgian civil population 
were spread in great mass and with great vigour amongst the 
nation and were fully accepted by even sober, respectable persons. 
Similarly stories were spread about ourselves and sedulously 
nurtured by the authorities. There is a remarkable contrast be- 
tween the attitude of the authorities here and those in Germany, 
regarding official statements of misconduct, which one cannot but 
approve, even though the attitude of the German authorities 
is designed to an end and very successfully so. Hence the great 
and lasting benefit of the Report of a Commission such as this, 
which will have put on record a finding couched in language 
moderate, judicial and impartial after a very careful consideration 
of a vast mass of evidence. 

One must admire the very fair, almost lenient, way in which 
the Committee comment on the significance of the outrages by 
individual soldiers. Seeing the vast number of soldiers who 
were engaged in the campaign in Belgium, there is no evidence 
that the majority were actual participants in such outrages. It 
would be hard to calculate what proportion they were, but the 
actual evidence probably would not include a numerically large 
proportion amongst the actual authors. But even more than by 
reason of their heinousness, the importance of these individual 
outrages is great by reason of the practically irresistible pre- 
sumption arising from their number, and other evidence in 
regard to them, that they must have been to a very large extent 
tolerated by the officers within the cognisance of the soldiers. 
There can be little doubt that the toleration was intentional, and 
that thus a large number of civil inhabitants were for strategical 
purposes abandoned to mutilation, rape, and various kinds of 
torture and murder at the hands of brutal soldiers. 

Though of course a campaign fought in their country, no 
matter how conducted, was bound to be a grievous upsetting of 
the life of the population, this particular conduct of it by the 
Germans has produced consequences which are consternating. 
As pointed out by the Report, the mere fact that such vast 
numbers have fled is in itself evidence which cannot be disre- 
garded. It is very remarkable that so many of these persons 
who have gone through such dreadful experiences have seemingly 
remained so unmoved. Undoubtedly the fact adds vastly to the 
value of their evidence, but it was an astounding fact to the 
person who came to examine them. The majority whom I 
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interviewed showed an almost unhealthy absence of animosity. 
They showed little emotion of any kind and were rather an un- 
imaginative type. They had, largely in consequence of the War 
itself, grown quickly accustomed to an abnormal life, and did 
not seem to understand that others hearing them had not yet 
acquired the same degree of accustomedness. They would some- 
times begin their story by saying ‘ Well, we had visitors that 
day and we were all sitting in the cellar, etc.,’ as if it were 
quite the most natural place in which a family and their guests 
would ordinarily foregather. Not only was their stolidity re- 
markable in the telling of the story, but in many cases it had 
apparently been just the same when the events were happening. 
There was a singular absence of sensationalism about them, and 
the great majority, both of civilians and soldiers, showed vary- 
ing degrees of reluctance to give evidence at all. As no powers 
of compelling evidence were conferred on us, in a few cases all 
effort to extract it failed. In one place where there were a large 
number of refugees, I chose the moment when they were all 
assembled at dinner in a large hall to interrogate them in order 
to ascertain what their knowledge or experience was, so as later 
to take the evidence of those who should have any to give. I 
gave instructions that all should be prevented from leaving the 
hall before I had questioned them for the purpose mentioned, 
and this was made known to them all. But as, unfortunately, 
there were four doors leading out of the hall, the great majority 
eluded me. Sometimes witnesses were distrustful of giving 
evidence and, for this reason, in some a disposition to under- 
state was distinctly noticeable. 

When one beheld the tragic consequences, the domestic life 
of a nation suddenly and ruthlessly torn asunder, their stolidity 
was the more remarkable. The separation of husband and wife, 
each ignorant of the other’s whereabouts and even continued 
existence, a few occasionally resigning themselves with fortitude 
to a widowerhood or widowhood which may prove to be un- 
founded, was borne with an equanimity which surprised one less 
than that with which the separation of parents and children and 
young members of a family was borne. Whole families had 
been rent asunder, often within a few hours’ time; a husband 
and son taken off captives on their way back from home to work, 
a mother and child stabbed to death for no cause while hurrying 
through the streets to their home, the other children having fled 
from the house in terror in different directions and still divided. 
Thus, in a few hours’ time the life of a perfectly peaceful family 
in no way participating in the War was broken for ever by a ruth- 
lessly selfish foreigner who, in the belief of a possible indirect 
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utility to his national greed, cynically overrode all private 
rights. 

The results afford often a pitiable sight. In Appendix A 
will be found the deposition of a business man, an educated 
member of the middle class, whose home, consisting of himself, 
his wife, a little girl of seven and a little boy of five, had been in 
Tamines. On the day of the German entry into Tamines his 
wife had, after dinner, gone out with the little girl to visit her 
sister-in-law while the husband and little boy remained at home. 
The next day the husband found the bodies of his wife and 
little girl, after they had been extricated from a great mass of 
bodies of civilians who had been murdered by the Germans in 
the public square. The wife’s body bore marks of stabs in the 
head and breast, and the little girl’s body had a stab in the neck. 
The husband, whose distress was pathetic to witness, is now a 
refugee with a little boy of five years to care for. 

A brother and sister tell the following story which is repeated 
from recollection and somewhat abbreviated. The brother, who 
is an exceptionally intelligent lad of rather superior education, is 
the principal relator: ‘The Germans came to our village on the 
evening of They were shouting out, for the villagers 
to hear, ‘‘ Be good and we will be good.’’ They ordered my 
brother George and me to go with them in different directions, 
knocking at the houses and telling the inhabitants in Flemish 
to come out. I knocked at the houses telling the people as I had 
been ordered to. When I got back home I found soldiers in 
my house. My parents and sisters were fetching water for them 
and giving them food. They paid for what they had. Shortly 
after, they took off my father, who is over sixty years of age, my 
eldest brother Francis, twenty-five years of age, and George and 
me to the church. Other men and youths of the village were 
also taken there, and we were kept locked up there under charge 
of a guard the whole night. At 12 the guard was changed. 
One of the German soldiers going off guard crossed himself and 
went on his knees in prayer in the church, and the other 
soldiers and the villagers all burst out laughing. The 
next morning at 6 an officer said that those not within a 
certain age might leave. He stood at the door judging 
our ages from our appearance, and gave instructions as to 
who were to stay back. My father, George, and I were allowed 
to leave. Twenty-one were kept back. Francis was one of them. 
When we got home, my father told my younger sister, Julie, to 
take Francis something to eat. She went up to the church with 
bread and ham and the guard at the door let her in. Francis 
asked for something to drink, and she came back and went again 
with some coffee. This time the guard said she could not go in 
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and told her to come back later. She went again later and found 
the church empty. She went to one of the houses near by and 
asked the owner what had happened. He said that fourteen of 
the twenty-one had been brought across to a stable and had been 
made to lie down on the ground and keep turning from one side 
to the other while soldiers stood over them holding revolvers 
close to them, and after a little time of this, they were allowed 
to get up. The seven had been taken to a place a little further 
away and shot. Francis was one of the seven. Julie came home 
crying and told us. Father fell down in a faint. About five 
or six o’clock that day I met father in the village; he had gone 
to look for Francis’ body and to bury it. The twenty-one men 
who had been kept in the church had been put standing against 
a wall and every third man was marked off. Francis was one. 
One of the twenty-one whose name was told us this 
the next day. The seven men were led out to a place where 
there was a newly built house. They were put standing against 
the wall of the house and shot. A woman of the village who 
told us that she had seen the shooting told us this. Father was 
told of the place, and he went there and fetched Francis’ body 
and put it on a wheelbarrow and buried it that evening. I saw 
the body. 

‘Francis was a burgher, he had never been a soldier. He 
had never borne arms at all, and he possessed no firearms. HEH: 
had done nothing to deserve this death. No one in the village 
had fired upon the Germans. They had done nothing to them. 
Before the Germans came the villagers had been ordered to 
deliver up any arms which they had, and all arms had been 
delivered up. The Germans came back again several days 
later. I fled the day they came back.’ Here the sister continues 
the story. ‘The Germans took us all, father, mother, my sister 
Julie, my brother George, and me to the church. We were 
kept locked up there all night with the other inhabitants of the 
village. We were given nothing to eat. We were afterwards 
taken to , and the women and children were 
locked up in the school there. We have not seen our father or 
brother George since. We were told they were taken away as 
prisoners to Germany. We believe mother and Julie made their 
way into France.’ 

The story was told with remarkable simplicity and objec- 
tivity. | Young persons if intelligent and straightforward are 
often the best witnesses to facts. Their instinctive powers of 
observation are often greater, and they are less inclined to weigh 
the bearings of their answers. Notwithstanding the tragic 
shooting of their brother, for whom they both wore deep 
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mourning, these young persons did not show a trace of animosity _- 
or any hysterical feeling. 

Other witnesses speak as to the main incidents of the story. 
It would seem from their evidence that the Germans alleged that 
they had been fired on in this village. From their proclaiming 
on arrival the words ‘ Be good, and we will be good,’ oné would 
expect that, if their words were meant sincerely, no ill-treat- 
ment would have been received from them unless they received 
provocation. 1 confess this point weighed very much with me 
so that I interviewed these young persons again subsequently 
in order to press them on this point. They declared—it is the 
boy’s evidence that counts mainly—emphatically and with 
apparent straightforwardness that no firing of any kind had 
been done by the villagers. If the boy were not truthful and 
had desired to make a case against the Germans, he would not 
have volunteered the evidence of these words having been spoken 
by them, nor probably would he have volunteered the story of the 
soldier going on his knees in the church, as the boy apparently 
from his surroundings was himself a religious Catholic, having 
been brought up at the school of some Order. Apart from the 
abundant evidence that the villagers had been commanded some 
time before by the local authorities to deliver up any arms which 
they might possess, it is exceedingly improbable that in a small 
village like this they would have dared to provoke the Germans. 
What is then the explanation of the Germans proclaiming these 
words and yet treating the villagers in this harsh fashion and 
shooting seven of them? ‘There is a very likely one. It is a 
noticeable feature throughout these gruesome records that 
because some complaint, whether with or without foundation, 
was made of the conduct of the Belgians in one place, many 
other entirely distinct places suffered. The village in question 
was only about a mile distant from a town in which the Germans 
alleged that one of their officers had been shot by Belgians that 
same evening. The Germans had entered that town earlier 
that day, and by the afternoon there was much drunkenness 
amongst the soldiers and much reckless firing by them in conse- 
quence, and there is good ground from the evidence for believing 
that in so firing they hit one of their own officers. If any 
disturbance had occurred in the small village itself it must neces- 
sarily have been known almost at once throughout the village. 
Yet we find the soldiers being peaceably provided that evening 
with food and drink in the house of these witnesses. If the 
Germans’ promise to be ‘ good ’ was to be kept, needless to say 
they should have left all these villagers quietly in their homes 
that night. Instead, without any disturbance in the village 
itself, we find a number of the male population taken off early 
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that night and locked up in the church. It is clear that there 
was a continued communication that evening between the 
soldiers in the town and the village close. by. In the town a 
large number of residents were put to death by the Germans. 
Can there be much doubt why the village also suffered notwith- 
standing the German promise? 

_ One of the many egregious features of the Germans in their 
campaign has been their indifference to the most elementary 
prompting of justice at least to attempt to measure and appro- 
priate punishment. But there is only too much ground for 
coming to the conclusion that the apportionment of punishment, 
according to even the loosest rule of justice, was not an object 
sought by the German Higher Command at all. Their motives 
would seem to have been mainly two: Firstly and principally 
to check resistance and expedite their passage by terrorising, 
and, secondly, mere rancorous fury at Belgian resistance. In 
estimating the conduct of governing bodies whether of States or 
Armies, one is always slow to impute it to any feeling of passion, 
naturally seeking rather merely some fancied motive of expediency, 
which, undoubtedly, was also here the main motive. But govern- 
ing bodies consist of conglomerations of human beings, and 
temper may run so high and so wide as to sway even majorities in 
councils. 

A refugee Wallon curé, obviously a man of intelligence and 
discernment, my acquaintance with whom did not spring from 
and was in no way connected with my labours in taking evidence 
for the Committee, informed me that he was taken prisoner 
by the Germans and brought before certain superior Staff officers. 
Almost their first words, impetuously spoken, to him were: 
‘This is the fault of your King! This is the fault of your 
Government! Why didn’t they let us pass?’ He told me of 
an instance in the early days of the War in Eastern Belgium, 
where it was alleged that in a certain place someone had shot a 
German soldier. The charge was never brought home to any 
of the inhabitants of the place, but by a rough and ready 
method of award execution was carried out amongst inhabitants 
of another part of the same area. The only atrocity which 
the curé had ever personally partly witnessed was in the same 
neighbourhood, and apparently the reason alleged for it was the 
same. Four men had been plunged up to the shoulders in a 
dung heap and then shot. He saw the victims still in that con- 
dition after they had been shot, and observed the marks of the 
bullets which had passed through their heads on a level with 
them on a wall behind the dung heap. 

Though probably the vast majority of opinion approves the 
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action taken by the Belgian authorities in the early days of the’ 
War, in ordering the delivery up by civilians of all arms in their 
possession, I have heard more than one Belgian speak disapprov- 
ingly of it and express the opinion that, if the order had not been 
given and followed, the population would probably have suffered 
less, as the Germans, in many cases, would then have feared to 
commit the excesses which they committed. There is probably 
some substance in the latter part of that remark. This curé told 
me that, though in almost all cases in the entire area from which 
he comes the arms were in fact delivered up, in one small town 
the inhabitants kept their arms with the intention of using 
them if any provocation were offered. The priest of the 
town was taken as a hostage, a fact which in no way acted as a 
provocation upon the townspeople. As was their custom, Ger- 
man officers solemnly warned the priest that if a single shot were 
fired on their troops in that village they would shoot him. The 
priest, with much presence of mind, replied ‘ Messieurs, you 
would thereby be doing my townspeople a pleasure, because they 
are all red-hot socialists and anti-clericals.. The Germans are 
said to have been made aware of the fact that the townspeople 
had kept their arms and refrained from any provocation. 

The majority of the Belgian witnesses whom I examined were 
Flemish, of the labouring class, peasants, or business people in a 
varyingly modest way of business. The majority of the soldiers 
whom I examined were Wallons, some of them being men of a 
comparatively high standard of education. They showed as a rule 
an equal absence of any animosity, a remarkable fairness, and a 
rigid disinclination to make any statement beyond their personal 
knowledge, and sometimes an almost cynical objectivity: The 
like entire absence of any eagerness to give evidence—in fact, a 
general reluctance to do so—were noticeable amongst our own 
soldiers. In them, too, one rather wondered at the absence of 
any prejudice. An admirable spirit of fairness was general 
amongst them. 

Probably many readers of the depositions will wonder at the 
frequency of certain classes of outrage alleged and, perceiving 
no reason in human nature for the commission of such outrages, 
may be disposed to reject the allegations entirely. Take, for 
instance, the repeated evidence of the cutting or stabbing of 
women’s breasts. It may seem incomprehensible why even the 
most brutal or depraved soldier should, sometimes without any 
further outrage, indulge in this wanton cruelty. But it is not 
altogether rare to find that a brutalised nature sometimes exerts 
itself in a form of mere cruelty specially directed to sex, exer- 
cising its ferocity with such special aim. The particular violence 
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occasionally sought to be committed by some of the lowest and 
most violent criminals in large towns when resisting arrest would 
seem, in different circumstances, to bear some analogy. 

There are certain other instances of extreme horribleness and 
cruelty which are referred to by the Committee on page 6 of the 
Report, but omitted by them if depending on the evidence of 
only one witness. The Committee say : ‘Many depositions have 
thus been omitted on which, though they are probably true, we 
feel it safer not to place reliance.’ Unfortunately in some such 
instances from the impression made by the witness there is the 
very strongest probability of truth, though the course followed 
by the Committee is sure to commend itself generally as being 
another example of the extreme caution with which they have 
exercised their judicial functions. 

Corroboration is, of course, one of the elements most studiously 
considered, as has been done here, by any tribunal or com- 
mittee whose duty it is to sift and weigh evidence. But if all the 
available corroborative evidence had been set out here, the 
Appendix would probably have been so unwieldy as to receive less 
likelihood of being studied. Probably beyond a certain measure 
even juries, and far more the general public, feel that corrobora- 
tion becomes a surfeit. There was a superfluity of it, for instance, 
as regards the Sempst atrocities. Eighteen depositions relating 
to them are set out in the Appendix, but they do not by any 
means complete the list. The second of those set out is that of 
@ mere onlooker, a most intelligent man, not a native of Sempst, 
who neither in himself nor his family suffered anything from 
the Germans, except through fear of them, fleeing from his home 
later on the 25th day of August. He did not display even the 
very faintest objection to them. The third, who had been 
through the trying scenes of the morning of the 25th, is corro- 
borated by another, who is referred to as X in the depositions 
of the third. X and his family were hiding in their cellar on that 
morning early, when they saw two neighbours, father and son, 
being thrust by soldiers towards a pit in their back yard. The 
soldiers shoved the father and son back into the pit. The father 
exclaimed ‘Oh, myn Heer, waaroom moeten wij hier sterven? ’ 
(Oh, sir, why must we die here?) The soldiers fired at them in 
the pit and also bayoneted them. X had previously seen two 
officers seated in the street near their neighbours’ house; it was 
alleged that the father and son were soldiers, but they were 
merely civilians. Apparently the order to kill them had proceeded 
from the officers. X was discovered accidentally, and had had 
no intimation that his evidence would ever be asked for. He 
and the other deponent had only seen each other once since 
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they settled in this country, and did not even know each other’s 
address. 

The deponent’s wife had to stand amongst the other women 
on the road that morning of the 25th for a period of a couple of 
hours with her hands above her head. Notwithstanding that she 
had with her a baby only two weeks old, the soldier told her she 
must hold up her hands, so that she had to hold the baby in her 
apron, catching the corners of the apron between her teeth, rest- 
ing herself by slipping on to the ground whenever the soldier was 
not looking. 

These records will serve not only to perpetuate amongst 
Britons of the future a hatred of the deeds which they relate; 
but have they not also the immediate and more important pur- 
pose of inspiring now amongst all of us of the present a determina- 
tion to bar the progress and success of such deeds and to avenge 
them, a purpose without the fulfilment of which the practica- 
bility of the other suggested may perhaps be questionable? We 
must avenge them in the only way in which they can be fittingly 
avenged, that is nationally, by our inflicting such a defeat on 
the nation which has committed them through its Government, 
that we shall be able to exact appropriate retribution from the 
nation. What we must seek to lay low for ever is that govern- 
ing element, concentrated solely on what it conceives to be 
national aggrandisement, which is the international peace- 
breaker. 

The records should surely inspire in us a crusade-like fervour 
to exact retribution for the outrage on justice and humanity which 
they show. Unfortunately, from experience, I must say that in 
the early weeks of the War there was in the nation in Germany 
more of the surging spirit of a mighty crowd closely welded with 
common intent than one noticed here. The one was an entire 
nation wholly at war : the other was a nation taking some part in 
a war. There all things were directed solely to the War, a con- 
dition which the Briton coming home from there was forcibly 
reminded of, by way of contrast, on his arrival here. The ex- 
pediency of it seemed to him at least very arguable, and he 
thought that much of it might usefully be introduced into his 
own country. Most of what is desirable in it might be obtained 
through national organisation. But it is difficult to see what more 
likely or, indeed, what other medium can be got for that national 
organisation than the Government. Objections are sure to be 
urged on traditional grounds of individual liberty. Indeed, so 
far as in this War we are fighting not merely for national preser- 
vation against gravely threatened national extinction, but, in 
addition, for a principle, it is probably mainly that of individual 


liberty. But the disadvantage of a rigid adherence in very special 
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times to special principles is that you may eventually not be left 
to enjoy the practice of your principles. 

Let us hope that this Report will inspire the whole nation to 
a new conception of the great moral cause for which we have to 
fight. Apart from the justice of our cause itself against the 
Germans, as contrasted with the injustice of theirs against us, it 
would, in itself, be a defeat of justice in the human control of 
affairs, if any cause were suffered to succeed by such means. 


R. S. Nonan. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT AND WILLIAM 
THE SECOND: 


A REVELATION-AND A LESSON IN STATECRAFT 


Many British historians, statesmen, and publicists have 
endeavoured to explain to us the hidden causes of the present 
War. ‘They have dwelt on the warlike and bombastic utterances 
which William the Second has made ever since he came to the 
throne, and have traced the conflagration to two powerful in- 
fluences : to the boundless ambition and conceit of the German 
Emperor and to the support which he received by the teachings of 
German jingoes of the military and of the professorial variety, 
from ‘Treitschke to Bernhardi. They have compared the 
Emperor to Bismarck, Louis the Fourteenth, and Napoleon the 
First. However, nothing is easier than to establish superficial 
but entirely misleading historical parallels. Unfortunately, the 
British Universities, while devoting much time to abstract 
economic theory, miscalled political economy, and to the dust and 
dry bones of history, have completely neglected statesmanship, 
that most important of all sciences, in its practical and historical 
aspects. Before the War mediwval Germany was assiduously 
studied by the professors, but modern Germany was disregarded 
and was scarcely known. Méilitarily and intellectually Great 
Britain was equally unprepared for Germany’s attack, and those 
who unceasingly tried to warn the nation, as the writer of these 
pages has done in the Nineteenth Century and elsewhere during 
fifteen years, were treated as alarmists, cranks, and anti-Germans. 
After the outbreak of the War British soldiers and statesmen 
hastily began to organise a national Army, and British professors 
endeavoured to explain to the public modern German history and 
German statesmanship, two subjects with which they are deplor- 
ably ill acquainted. When it was too late, scraps from the politi- 
cal writings of Treitschke and his disciples were published in 
translation for the information of the public, and now everyone 
who has read some extracts from Treitschke and Bernhardi 
believes that he fully understands Germany’s character and policy. 

The rash policy of William the Second in no way resembles 
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that of Prince Bismarck, nor is it comparable with that of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Napoleon the First. In an article ‘ Bismarck 
—and William II. : A Centenary Reflection,’ which I was allowed 
to contribute to the April number of this Review, I showed that 
William the Second, soon after his advent, threw Bismarck’s 
policy and teaching to the winds, and that the Iron Chancellor 
spent the last eight years of his life in strenuous opposition to 
the Emperor’s reckless policy, and foretold that it would lead to 
Germany’s ruin. William the Second has certainly not acted 
in accordance with Bismarck’s views and methods. His world- 
embracing ambitions may resemble those of Napoleon the First, 
and his attitude and his absolutist pronouncements no doubt 
remind us of Louis the Fourteenth’s celebrated I’ état c’est mot. 
He has not, however, taken Frenchmen for his model, but one of 
his predecessors, Frederick the Great. The Emperor bears in 
many respects a most remarkable resemblance to his great 
ancestor. Modern German statesmanship is not Bismarckian 
but Frederickian. Treitschke and Bernhardi are not innovators 
but imitators. They are merely expounders of the methods of 
Frederick the Great. A study of Frederick’s policy is not only 
interesting at the moment, but it should prove of very considerable 
practical value to the statesmen of the nations allied against 
Germany. Such a study will reveal to us the hidden causes of 
the War and of Germany’s conduct before and during the struggle, 
and it will give us an excellent insight into the traditional methods 
* of Prussian statesmanship. It will show us how Prusso-Germany 
rose from insignificance and poverty to greatness and affluence, 
and it will at the same time teach us the way by which alone the 
Entente Powers can bring the War to a successful conclusion. 

The British Universities, while publishing at great expense 
editions and translations of the writings of remote antiquity, 
which are entirely useless for all practical purposes, have paid 
no attention to the most important foreign political writings with 
which every well-educated Englishman ought to be acquainted. 
For Bismarck’s statesmanship those who do not read German 
have to rely mainly upon his badly translated Memoirs, which 
contain chiefly personal matters, and upon Busch’s chatter ; while 
for that of Frederick the Great they have to turn to the roman- 
cings of Carlyle and Macaulay. Frederick the Great’s most valu- 
able political writings are as unknown in this country as are 
Bismarck’s. Frederick wielded a most prolific pen. His general 
writings fill thirty moderate-sized volumes, and his political corre- 
spondence, of which so far only part has been published, forty 
very large ones. He wrote only in French, and the large majority 
of, the extracts from his writings and letters given in the following 
pages have not previously been published in English. 
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The Germans are stolid and one-sided people. William the 
Second strikingly resembles his great ancestor by his un-German 
vivacity, his restlessness, and his great versatility. The Emperor 
poses as an authority on all things human and divine, and 
endeavours not only to direct in person the Army, the Navy, the 
Church, and all the Departments of State, but all the arts and 
sciences and the economic activities of Germany as well. 
Similarly, Frederick the Great was the Government. He was 
his own Commander-in-Chief, Minister of War, Chief of the 
Staff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Finance, of Com- 
merce, and of Justice, etc. His assistants were mere clerks. In 
addition he was an excellent economist, historian, and musician. 
He wrote a good deal of indifferent French poetry and philosophy, 
and he patronised and endeavoured to direct all the sciences 
and arts and the entire business of Prussia. William the Second, 
like Frederick the Great, is a consummate actor. Frederick the 
Great posed before the world as a philosopher, a friend of man, 
and a freethinker. William the Second poses as a devout and 
deeply religious man. Both Frederick the Great and William 
the Second have acted with the greatest hypocrisy, unscrupulous- 
ness, and heartless brutality. Both have successfully deceived 
the world in the early part of their career by their frequently 
made fervent protestations that they loved peace and public 
morality, and condemned injustice, tyranny, and war, and both 
have attacked their unsuspecting and unprepared neighbours after 
having lulled them to sleep by their pacific and generous 
utterances. ; 

Before studying the views and policy of Frederick the Great 
we should cast a glance at his immediate predecessors, for thus 
we shall be able to follow the progress of Prussia since the time 
when it became a kingdom. 

Frederick’s grandfather, the first King of Prussia, who was 
crowned a king in 1701, was despicable as a man and a monarch. 
Frederick the Great has drawn a terrible picture of him in his 
Mémoires de Brandebourg, published in 1751. He wrote : 


Frederick the First was attracted by the pomp surrounding royalty. He 
was actuated by vanity and self-love. He liked to exalt himself above 
others. His acquisition of the royal crown was caused by a common and 
childish vanity. In the end it proved a pclitical master-stroke, for the 
royal dignity delivered the House of Brandenburg from the yoke of the 
House of Austria. The crown became a spur and a challenge to his 
posterity, and he seemed to urge his heirs: ‘I have acquired for you a 
great title. Make yourselves worthy of it. I have laid the foundation 
of your greatness. It is your duty to accomplish the work which I have 
begun... .’ 

The armies marching through Prussia, in the time of Frederick the 
First, had spread disease throughout the country, and famine had 
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increased the effect of the pestilence. The King abandoned his people in 
their misfortune, and, while his revenues did not suffice for the magnifi- 
cence of his expenditure on vain pomp, he saw in cold blood more than 
200,000 of his subjects perish whose lives he could have saved by timely 
action... . 

To obtain the royal crown he sacrificed the lives of 30,000 of his sub- 
jects in wars made on behalf of the Emperor. The royal dignity appealed 
only to his vanity and his love of dissipation. He was open-handed and 
generous, but bought his pleasures at a terrible cost. He sold his subjects 
as soldiers to England and Holland like cattle to the butcher. 

He wasted the wealth of the nation in prodigal and vain dissipation. 
His Court was one of the most magnificent in Europe. His favourites 
received large pensions. Nothing could equal the magnificence of his 
palaces. His fétes were superb. His stables were filled with horses, his 
kitchens with cooks and his cellars with wine. He gave an estate worth 
40,000 thalers to a servant for shooting a large stag. He intended to pawn 
his domains at Halberstadt in order to buy the Pitt diamond from 
Louis the Fifteenth. . . . His favourites were overwhelmed with gifts; 
and while his Eastern Provinces perished through famine and pestilence 
he did not lift a finger to help them. 


Frederick the First died for the good of his country in 1713, 
and was succeeded by his son, Frederick William the First, 
the father of Frederick the Great. Frederick William the First 
reduced the expenditure of the Court to a minimum, introduced 
the most rigid economy in the country, and employed the national 
resources exclusively for creating a large army and a great war 
chest. He converted Prussia into an armed camp and militarised 
the whole nation. His character is drawn as follows by Frederick 
the Great in the Histoire de mon Temps : 


The late King Frederick William the First strove to make his country 
happy, to create a well-disciplined army, and to administer his finances 
with order and wise economy. He avoided war in order not to be diverted 
from this worthy aim, and thus he advanced his country unostentatiously 
on the way to greatness without awakening the envy of other States. 


In Frederick’s essay Des Meeurs, des Coutumes, de I’ Industrie 
we read : 


Under Frederick the First Berlin had been the Athens of the North. 
Under Frederick William the First it became its Sparta. Its entire 
government was militarised. The capital became the stronghold of Mars. 
All the industries which serve the needs of armies prospered. In Berlin 
were established powder-mills and cannon-foundries, rifle factories, etc. . . . 

Frederick William the First strove less to create new industries than 
to abolish useless expenditure. Formerly, mourning had been ruinously 
expensive. Funerals were accompanied by extremely costly festivities. 
These abuses were abolished. Houses and carriages were no longer allowed 
to be draped in black, nor were black liveries to be given to servants. 
Henceforward people died cheaply. The military character of the Govern- 
ment affected both customs and fashions. Society took a military tone. 
No one used more than three ells of cloth for a coat. The age of gallantry 
passed away. Ladies fled the society of men, and these compensated them- 
selves with carousals, tobacco, and buffoonery. 
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Frederick William the First died on the 17th of May 1740, 
and was succeeded by his son, Frederick the Second, the Great. 
As Frederick loved the French language and French elegance, 
was devoted to poetry, music, and art, and hated the army, he 
was despised by his coarse and brutal father. He seemed to him 
a fop and a degenerate, another Frederick the First. Men in 
Prussia and abroad who had suffered under the harsh and parsi- 
monious Government of Frederick William the First hailed 
Frederick’s advent with joy. They thought that the rule of the 
martinet had come to an end, that life in Prussia under the new 
Sovereign would be pleasant and peaceful. 

Frederick was twenty-eight years old when he came to the 
throne, and he had done his best to deceive the world as to his 
real character. He was believed to be witty, genial, and peaceful, 
if not unmilitary. In 1737, three years before he ascended the 
throne, he published a book called Considérations sur l'état du 
corps politique de l'Europe, which concluded with the words : 
‘It is a disgrace for a ruler to ruin his State; and to attempt to 
obtain territories to which one has no justified claim must be 
branded as criminal injustice and rapacity.’ Two years later, in 
1739, Frederick the Great wrote his celebrated book The Anti- 
Machiavel. It was published in 1740, the year when he came to 
the throne. In it he stated with the greatest emphasis that policy 
should be based upon morality, and laid down the remarkable 
doctrine that ruler and subjects were equals, and that the Sove- 
reign was the first servant of the State. In the first chapter of the 
Anti-Machiavel we read : ‘ A Sovereign, far from being the abso- 
lute master of the people, should only be the highest official (le 
premier magistrat).’ In another edition of the same book that 
expression was replaced by ‘ Le premier domestique.’ In the 
Mémoires de Brandebourg he stated that a ruler should be ‘le 
premier serviteur de l’Etat.’ Frederick the Great, in his Anti- 
Machiavel, laid down the duties of kingship as follows : 

Rulers ought to be exclusively occupied with the duties of study and 
of government in order to be able to act with intelligence and in the fulness 
of knowledge. Their business consists in thinking correctly and in acting 
in accordance with their intelligence and convictions. 


In the Anti-Machiavel Frederick utterly condemned the 
policy advocated by the great Florentine statesman. He casti- 
gated the boundless ambitions of rulers and urged that the action 
of Sovereigns should be animated by philosophy, by a lofty ideal- 
ism, by love of mankind, by virtue, and by love of peace. 
We read in the Preface and in Chapter VI. : 


While Spinoza undermined the foundations of faith, Machiavelli under- 
mined those of statesmanship. ...I venture to take up the defence 
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of humanity against that monster which strives to destroy humanity, 
and would oppose reason and justice to sophistry and crime. . . . Floods 
which overwhelm the land, the fire of lightning which reduces towns to 
ashes, and pestilences which depopulate entire Provinces are not as 
terrible to the world as the dangerous morals and the unbridled passions 
of kings. The celestial inflictions last only for a time. They rage only 
over a limited space, and Nature makes good the destruction they caused, 
but for the crimes of kings entire nations suffer for a very long time. . . . 

I would tell the kings that their true political interest consists in out- 
shining their subjects in virtue. I would tell them that it is not enough 
for them to establish for themselves a great reputation by means of 
brilliant and glorious actions, but that on their part actions are required 
which will promote the happiness of the human race. 

Of all the sentiments which exercise a tyrannic influence over our 
minds, none is more fatal, more contrary to humanity, and more pernicious 
to the peace of the world than unrestrained ambition, an unquenchable 
desire for false glory. 


No terms were strong enough for Frederick with which to 
brand a conquering prince, who to him was merely a crowned 
villain. He told the world in his Anti-Machiavel : 


Heroes and highwaymen possess the same courage and the same skill. 
The only difference between them is, that a conqueror is an illustrious 
thief and that a highwayman is an obscure one. The former is rewarded 
for his deeds with a laurel wreath, and the latter with the rope. 


The Anti-Machiavel is a paean of peace. Peace is described 
as the greatest blessing and war as the greatest crime. The book 
significantly ends with the following powerful sentences : 


I feel convinced that if monarchs would fully realise the miseries which 
a declaration of war inflicts upon their peoples I should not appeal in 
vain to their better feelings. But their imagination is not sufficiently 
strong. They do not appreciate the evils of war; they do not know them, 
and they are protected against war’s horrors by their exalted position. 
They do not feel the taxes and imposts which crush the people, the loss of 
the youth of the nation enrolled in the Army, the infectious diseases which 
decimate the troops, the horrors of battles and sieges, the sufferings of 
the wounded and of the mutilated, the sorrows of the orphans who have 
lost in their father their only support, the loss of so many useful men who 
have been cut off before their time. Sovereigns who see in their subjects 
merely their slaves will sacrifice them without pity and see them perish 
without regret, but princes who see in other men their equals and consider 
themselves as the soul of the body politic, of the people, will carefully 
preserve the precious blood of their subjects. 


As government should be based on virtue and on the love of 
mankind, it should be carried on with scrupulous honesty, the 
more so as honesty is not only a virtue but an advantage to those 
who possess it. Treaties should be observed most religiously and 
be broken only in case of direst need. We read in the Anti- 
Machiavel : 

Both honesty and worldly wisdom demand that sovereigns should reli- 


giously observe the treaties which they have concluded, and that they should 
scrupulously fulfil all their stipulations, .. . 
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A ruler is sometimes compelled by disagreeable necessity to break his 
treaties and alliances. However, he should part with his obligations like an 
honest man. He should advise his Allies in time of his intention, and he 
should before all never take such an extreme step unless the welfare of the 
people and absolute necessity make it inevitable. . . 

Looking solely at the interest of rulers, I assert that it is very bad 
policy on their part to act like rascals and to deceive the world. They 
deceive only once, and then lose credit everywhere. 


According to the Anti-Machiavel Frederick’s ideal form of 
government was a limited monarchy on the English model : 


It seems to me that if we look for a model among the Governments of 
the present time we find it in England. In England, Parliament stands 
between the King and the people. The English King has the greatest 
power for doing good but none for doing evil. 


The Anti-Machiavel is not merely an expression of the purest 
and most praiseworthy sentiments, for it contains at the same 
time many exceedingly shrewd and practical political observa- 
tions. Frederick the Great utterly condemned entrusting the 
forces of the country to Ministers or Generals, to underlings. In 
his opinion, the ruler should command the Army in person, and 
should be supported by an able general if he did not possess the 
necessary military gifts : 


A ruler should command his troops in person. His army is his home, 
his interest, his duty, his glory. Being the defender of justice, he ought 
to be the defender of his subjects, and as this is one of the most important 
objects of his. office, he ought not to entrust it to anyone else. Besides, 
his presence with the army abolishes misunderstanding among his generals 
and differences between them which are harmful to his interests and to 
those of the army. His presence creates order in the matter of magazines, 
ammunition and warlike provisions, without which even a Julius Caesar 
would be helpless. As the ruler orders battles to be fought, he should 
also command in battle and should by his presence increase the courage and 
confidence of his troops and animate them by his example. 


Although Frederick censured in the strongest terms war in 
the abstract, he very sensibly recognised the necessity of war 
against oppression and against the overweening ambitions of 
another nation. He justified only wars of defence, and he laid 
down the theory of the balance of power in the following 
sentences : 


Sometimes Sovereigns are wise in undertaking wars of precaution. 
Such wars are technically wars of attack. Nevertheless, they are just. 
When the excessive strength of a State threatens to overflow its boundaries 
and to engulf the world, wisdom commands us to oppose dykes and to arrest 
thereby the torrent while it can still be controlled. When we see clouds 
arise on the horizon and when lightning announces to us the coming storm, 
the threatened Sovereign who cannot weather it alone will, if he is wise, 
combine with those who are threatened with the same danger and who 
have therefore the same interests. If the kings of Egypt, Syria, and 
Macedonia had allied themselves in time against the power of Rome, Rome 
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would never have been able to overthrow them. A carefully devised 
alliance and an energetically conducted war would have prevented Rome 
from achieving its aims and enslaving the world. It follows that a ruler 
will act more wisely if he embarks upon a war of aggression while he is 
still master of his destiny, while he can still choose between war and peace, 
than if he should sit still and wait until times have become desperate, 
for then a declaration of war on his part would serve no purpose except to 
delay his enslavement and ruin for a little while. It is an excellent maxim 
that it is better to surprise than to be surprised in war, and all great men 
have taken advantage of it. 


The Anti-Machiavel was an act of self-revelation on the part 
of Frederick. At the end of the sixth chapter we read the 
remarkable words: ‘ Let Caesar Borgia be the model of those 
who admire Machiavelli. My model is Marcus Aurelius.’ 

We have listened to Frederick’s profession of faith publicly 
made in the year 1740, when he came to the throne. His book 
created an immense sensation throughout Europe, and impressed 
rulers and peoples with the idea that a mild, generous, and peace- 
ful Sovereign had ascended the Prussian throne. However, the 
world was deceived. While Frederick seemed to be devoted to 
peace, art, beauty, and all the virtues, he was devoured by an 
insatiable thirst for glory. He was determined to win renown 
either by fair means or by foul, and was prepared to use the worst 
methods described by Machiavelli to fulfil his ambitions. He 
was ready to bring about a war which would cost countless lives, 
and which might end in the utter destruction of his country and 
of his dynasty. 

The Emperor Charles the Sixth had no son. He desired that 
his hereditary rights, after his death, should fall to his daughter 
Maria Theresa, and had endeavoured to guarantee her peaceful 
succession by treaties with nearly all the Powers, the so-called 
Pragmatic Sanction, to which Prussia also had adhered. Although 
Prussia had signed that solemn act which guaranteed Austria's 
integrity, Frederick resolved to claim under the flimsiest of pre- 
texts from Austria four duchies of Silesia which had been in 
Austria’s undisputed possession ever since the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648. We shall learn Frederick’s motives for attacking 
Austria partly from his correspondence, partly from his Histoire 
de mon Temps. The latter is an historical document of the very 
greatest importance. It is true its style is occasionally flippant. 
However, it was written by Frederick for, the guidance of the 
future rulers of Prussia, and is therefore an invaluable supplement 
to his political and military testaments. Its author told us in 
the Preface : 

I wish to transmit to posterity the principal events in which I have 


taken a part, or of which I have been witness, for the guidance of those 
who will rule Prussia after me. Thus they may learn the reasons of my 
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actions, the means which I employed, the enterprises of Prussia’s enemies, 
the course of diplomatic negotiations, etc. 


While in his Anti-Machiavel Frederick described love of peace 
and morality as the greatest virtues of a ruler, and condemned 
ambition, love of glory, and love of conquest in unmeasured 
terms, he revealed his true character in the Preface of the Histoire 
de mon Temps. There he revealed the fact that love of glory and 
conquest was after all a virtue and his principal motive. He 
stated : 


The true merit of a good prince consists in being sincerely attached to 
the public welfare—to love his country and to love glory. I mention glory 
because that happy instinct which arouses in men a strong desire to acquire 
a good reputation is the mainspring which incites them to heroic actions. 
The love of glory is the power which awakens the mind from its lethargy 
and causes us to embark upon useful, necessary and praiseworthy enter- 
prises. 


The Emperor Charles the Sixth, a naturally strong and 
healthy man, died suddenly and rather unexpectedly on the 20th 
of October 1740, at the early age of fifty-five. Frederick was at 
the time in the country, at Rheinsberg, and he immediately 
wrote to Jordan and other friends of his that he would make 
use of the opportunity and attack Austria in order to acquire 
glory, that he wished to employ the powerful Army which 
Frederick William the First had created and the war treasure 
which he had accumulated by his thrift. On the 1st of November 
1740 Frederick wrote to his principal Minister, von Podewils : 


. .. I give you a question to solve. When one has the advantage, 
should one make use of it or not? I am ready with my troops and with 
everything else. If I do not use them now I keep in my hands a powerful 
but useless instrument. If I use my Army it will be said that I have had 
the skill of taking advantage of the superiority which I have over my 
neighbours. 


Frederick made war upon Austria in 1740, not because Prussia 
had any serious and valid claims to Silesia, but merely because 
the young King was eager to acquire glory and had a strong 
and ready Army, while Austria was disorganised, was totally 
unprepared for war, and was likely to prove an easy prey. The 
Austrian Government had fallen into the hands of a young and 
inexperienced woman, who lacked good advisers and generals, and 
other Powers were likely to follow Frederick’s example, dispute 
the Austrian succession, and endeavour to seize part of the 
Austrian heritage. The King has told us with great candour— 
or should one call it cynicism ?—In his Histoire de mon Temps : 


After the conclusion of the Turco-Austrian War [in which Austria 
was badly defeated] the Austrian Army was completely ruined. . . . The 
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larger part of the Austrian troops remained in Hungary, but they 
numbered only 43,000 combatants. No one thought of reorganising and 
completing the army. Besides these, the Austrians had only 16,000 men 
in Italy, at most 12,000 in Flanders, while five or six regiments were 
distributed in the Hereditary Lands. Instead of being 175,000 men 
strong, the Austrian effectives did not reach 82,000. . . . Notwithstanding 
her disorganisation and hidden weakness, Austria was, in 1740, still 
reckoned among the most formidable of European Powers. People thought 
of Austria’s vast resources, and believed that a man of genius might put 
everything right. Meanwhile, Austria replaced strength with pride and 
she sought comfort for her recent humiliation by thinking of her glorious 
past. ... 

Prussia had a national income of only seven million thalers. The 
Provinces were poor and backward owing to the devastation of the Thirty 
Years’ War and were unable to furnish adequate resources to the sovereign. 
Hence the ruler had to rely for financing a war on the economies made 
in the past. The late King Frederick William the First had accumulated a 
war treasure. Although it was not very large it sufficed. One could make 
use of one’s opportunities. However, matters had to be managed with 
prudent care. One had to avoid a long-drawn-out war, and to hasten a 
decision. 

It was most awkward that Prussia had no regular shape. The 
Provinces of the country were small in size and were spread all about 
Central Germany from Poland to Brabant. Her geographical position 
gave Prussia many neighbours, more than she would have had if her 
territory had been rounded off and formed a solid block. 

As matters stood, Prussia could go to war only if she was supported 
either by France or by England. One could march hand in hand with 
France, for that country thirsted for glory and desired to humble the 
House of Austria. From the English one could have obtained nothing 
except subsidies, which they would pay only for the promotion of a policy 
favourable to British interests, while Russia had as yet not sufficient weight 
in the balance of European power. 

After the death of the Emperor, Austria was in a most difficult position. 
The national finances were in confusion. The army had fallen to pieces 
and was disheartened by its failure in the War with the Turks. The 
Ministers were disunited. At the head of the Government was a young 
woman without experience [Maria Theresa, who was only twenty-three years 
old] who had to defend a disputed succession. Hence the Austrian Govern- 
ment did not appear redoubtable. The King of Prussia was certain that 
he was able to obtain allies. Frederick’s determination to make war upon 
Austria was confirmed by the death of the Empress Anna of Russia. 
Through her demise the Russian crown fell to the youthful Grand Duke 
Ivan, a son of a Princess of Mecklenburg and of Prince Anton Ulrich of 
Brunswick, and the latter was Frederick’s brother-in-law. To all appear- 
ances, Russia would therefore, during the minority of the young Czar, 
be more interested in maintaining order in the interior of the Empire 
than in defending the Pragmatic Sanction in Austria. . . . Marshal 
Minnich, who had caused the elevation of the Prince of Brunswick and 
of his Mecklenburg consort, was the most eminent personage in Russia. 
He wielded for all practical purposes the sovereign power during the 
Grand Duke’s minority. The Prince of Brunswick was weak and unintel- 
ligent. His wife was capricious and she possessed all the faults of an 
ill-educated woman. Under the pretext of congratulating the Prince of 
Brunswick and his wife, the King sent Baron Winterfeld on a mission to 
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Russia. His real reason for sending Winterfeld was to gain over Marshal 
Minnich, who was Winterfeld’s father-in-law. He wished to induce the 
Field-Marshal to favour the designs which Prussia was on the point of 
carrying out. The success of Winterfeld’s mission was as great as could 
be desired. ; 

Although every precaution was taken to disguise the intended expedition 
against Austria, it was impossible to accumulate perishable provisions, 
to establish magazines, to assemble artillery and to move large bodies of 
troops without attracting attention. The public began to suspect that 
some enterprise was about to be undertaken. The Austrian Ambassador 
in Berlin, Damrath, advised his Court that a storm was brewing which 
might sweep over Silesia. The Council in Vienna replied: ‘We will not 
and cannot believe your news.’ Nevertheless, the Austrian Court sent 
the Marquis Botta to Berlin nominally with the mission of congratulating 
King Frederick on his succession, but really in order to find out whether 
the Austrian Ambassador was right or whether he had given a false 
alarm. ... 

Although King Frederick was firmly determined upon his policy, he 
thought it useful to make an attempt at arriving at an agreement with 
Vienna. With this object in view, Count Gotter was dispatched to 
Vienna. He was to declare to Maria Theresa that King Frederick would 
assist her against all her enemies if she would cede Silesia to him. As 
that offer was likely to be rejected, Count Gotter was authorised to declare 
war on Prussia’s behalf. However, the Prussian army travelled more 
quickly than the Prussian Ambassador. It entered Silesia two days 
before Count Gotter arrived in Vienna. 

Twenty battalions and thirty-six squadrons were directed towards 
Silesia and these were followed by six battalions who were to besiege the 
fortress of Glogau. Although that number was quite small it seemed 
sufficient to seize an undefended country. .. . 

On the 23rd of December 1740 the Prussian Army entered Silesia. On 
their march the troops distributed everywhere proclamations in which were 
shown the rights which the House of Brandenburg had to Silesia. At 
the same time manifestoes were distributed in which it was stated that 
the Prussians took possession of Silesia in order to defend that country 
against attacks from a third Power. Thus it was hinted with sufficient 
clearness that Prussia would not abandon Silesia without fighting. At the 
same time, in consequence of these proclamations, the nobility and people 
of Silesia did not look upon the Prussians who entered their-Province as 
hostile invaders but considered their arrival as an endeavour on the part 
of a neighbour and ally to assist in the defence of that Province against 
third parties. - 


Frederick the Great has told us in his Guerre de Sept Ans: 


If Sovereigiis-wish to make war they are not restrained by arguments 
suitable for a public proclamation. They determine the course upon 
which they wish-to embark, make war and leave to some industrious jurist 
the trouble of justifying their action. 


Frederick’s intention to attack Austria without cause surprised 
and° scandalised‘ even his best friends. His intimate friend 
Jordan wrote to the King from Berlin on the 14th of December 
1740: 
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Les critiques croient la démarche présente directement opposée aux 
maximes renfermées dans le dernier chapitre de 1’ Antimachiavel. 


To this the King replied : 

Laisse parler les envieux et les ignorants; ce ne seront jamais eux qui 
serviront de boussole & mes desseins, mais bien la gloire. J’en suis pénétré 
plus que jamais, mes troupes en ont le cceur enflé, et je reponds du succés. 


On the 1st of November 1740 Frederick had expressed to his 
Minister, von Podewils, as we have seen, his determination to 
attack Austria. Five days later, on the 6th of November, he 
requested Professor von Ludewig, who during forty years had 
collected material showing Prussia’s claims to four Silesian 
duchies, to send him a memoir for his justification. Although 
Frederick had in his Anti-Machiavel recommended honesty and 
straightforwardness in diplomatic negotiations he acted with in- 
credible unscrupulousness. Writing on the 15th of November to 
his Ambassador in Vienna, he stated that the position in Europe 
had become so critical, and that the balance of power in Europe, 
the preservation of the German Empire and German liberty were 
so much endangered, that he was forced to employ violent 
remedies. Hence he had resolved to invade Silesia, partly in 
order to prevent that Province being seized by another State, 
partly in order to be able to support and save Austria from the 
ruin with which she was threatened. He dwelt on the purity of 
his motives, and stated that he was ready to guarantee the 
Austrian possessions against all comers and to conclude an 
alliance with Austria if that country would cede Silesia to Prussia. 

Very naturally, his ‘ offer’ was declined. 

Frederick invaded Silesia before Count Gotter, the bearer of 
his ultimatum, had arrived in Vienna. The Province stood open 
to the Prussian troops, and was entirely undefended. In order 
to disarm resistance on the part of the inhabitants, Frederick 
informed them by a Proclamation, dated the 1st of December, 
that, as the Emperor had died without leaving an heir male, 
the Austrian succession had been challenged, that there was a 
danger that other Powers might seize Silesia, and that he occupied 
that Province with his troops, ‘not at all in the intention of 
insulting Her Majesty, Maria Theresa, but, on the contrary, in 
order to manifest his friendship with the house of Austria, to pro- 
mote its true interests, and to contribute to its preservation ; that 
no hostility was to be expected from the Prussian troops, and that 
he hoped that the inhabitants would act like good neighbours.’ 

That Proclamation singularly resembles the one addressed to 
the inhabitants of Belgium at the beginning of the present War. 

Wishing to deceive the other European Powers as to his in- 
tentions as long as possible, Frederick sent, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber 1740, a declaration to the principal Embassies, according to 
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which the invasion of Silesia was not intended to be a hostile 
attack, for it was worded as follows : 


Le Roi, en faisant entrer ses troupes en Silésie, ne s’est porté a cette 
démarche par aucune mauvaise intention contre la cour de Vienne et moins 
encore dans celle de vouloir troubler le repos de l’Empire. Sa Majesté 
s’est cru indispensablement obligé d’avoir sans délai recours & ce moyen 
pour revendiquer les droits incontestables de sa maison sur ce duché, fondés 
sur des anciens pactes de famille et de confraternité entre les électeurs de 
Brandebourg et les princes de Silésie, aussi bien que sur d’autres titres 
respectables. 

Les circonstances présentes et la juste crainte de se voir prévenir par 
ceux qui forment des prétentions sur la succession de feu l’Empereur ont 
demandé de la promptitude dans cette entreprise, et de la vigueur dans 
son exécution. Mais si ces raisons n’ont pas voulu permettre au Roi de 
s’éclaircir préalablement la-dessus avec la reine de Hongrie et de Bohéme, 
elles n’empécheront jamais §8.M. de prendre toujours les intéréts de la 
maison d’Autriche fortement & cour, et d’en étre le plus ferme appui 
et soutien, dans toutes les occasions qui se présenteront. 


In a letter sent to the King of England on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, he stated that he had invaded Silesia in order to guarantee 
Germany’s liberty and to protect Austria, and that he was acting 
in Austria’s true interests. He wrote : 


Monsieur mon Frére: La grande confiance que j’ai dans l’amitié de 
Votre Majesté, et nos intéréts communs dans les conjonctures critiques 
d’a présent, m’obligent & Lui communiquer sans réserve mes sentiments 
sur les mesures & prendre dans la situation épineuse des affaires ow 
Europe se trouve maintenant, et & Lui faire part en méme temps de la 
démarche & laquelle j’ai été obligé de recourir, pour remédier promptement 
au danger dont l’Europe entiére, la liberté de ]’Allemagne, et le systéme 
de l’Empire sont menacés également. 

La maison d’Autriche, en butte & tous ses ennemis, depuis la perte de 
son chef et le délabrement total de ses affaires, est sur le point de suc- 
comber sous les efforts de ceux qui font ouvertement des prétentions sur la 
succession, ou qui méditent en secret d’en arracher une partie; et comme 
par la situation de mes Etats je me trouve le plus intéressé & en empécher 
les suites et & prévenir surtout ceux qui pourraient avoir formé le dessein 
de s’emparer de la Silésie, qui fait la sireté et la barriére de mes 
provinces limitrophes, je n’ai pu me dispenser de faire entrer mes troupes 
dans ce duché, pour empécher que d’autres, dans les conjonctures présentes, 
ne s’en emparent & mon grand préjudice et 4 celui des droits incontestables 
que ma maison a eus de tout temps sur la plus grande partie de ce pays-la, 
comme je ne manquerai pas de le manifester en temps et lieu. 

Mon intention en cela n’a d’autre but que la conservation et le véritable 
bien de la maison d’Autriche. 

Je me suis méme expliqué sur cela par mon ministre a la cour de 
Vienne d’une maniére que, si elle entend ses véritables intéréts, elle ne 
balancera pas un moment & y donner les mains... . 


In striking at unprepared Austria Frederick had _ well 
calculated his chances. Austria and all the other Powers were 
unready for war. The King tells us in his Histoire de mon Temps 
in tones of satisfaction : 
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Towards the end of 1740 all the Powers discussed, negotiated, intrigued, 
and strove to come to some arrangement, to form alliances. However, none 
of the European Powers disposed of troops ready for immediate action. 
None had had the time to accumulate magazines and stores. So King 
Frederick made use of this state of affairs in order to carry out his great 
plan. 

Frederick no longer considered his subjects as his equals 
whose lives should be cherished, as he had done in the Anti- 
Machiavel. He wrote callously in this Histoire de mon Temps : 
‘When Kings play for Provinces, men are merely gambling 
counters.” Summing up the events of the first Silesian war, the 
King stated : 


The acquisition of Silesia increased Prussia’s revenues by 3,600,000 
thalers. The greater part of that sum was used to increase the army. In 
1741 it consisted of 106 battalions and 191 squadrons, and we shall presently 
see the use which Frederick made of these troops... . 

Silesia was united to Prussia. A campaign of two years had sufliced 
for conquering that important Province. The War Fund which the late 
King had collected was nearly exhausted. Still, it is very cheap to 
acquire States when they cost only seven or eight million. Chance helped 
in carrying through the enterprise successfully. It was necessary that 
France should allow herself to be dragged into the War with Austria... . 
The principal cause of the successful conquest of Silesia was the army 
which had been formed in the course of twenty-two years by an admir- 
able discipline and which was superior to the troops of all the other States 
of Europe. Besides, the Prussian Generals were true citizens. The Minis- 
ters were wise and incorruptible, and the whole enterprise was accompanied 
by that good fortune which often favours youth but shuns old age. If 
that great undertaking had failed King Frederick would have been called 
a foolish prince. He would have been reproached for having begun an 
enterprise that was beyond his strength. Owing to his success he was 
declared to be lucky. Indeed, Fortune makes one’s reputation. Fortunate 
men are praised and unfortunate men are blamed. 

Silesia was to be merely a stepping-stone towards further 
conquests. Describing the events of the year 1744, Frederick 
the Great significantly wrote in his Histoire de mon Temps : 
‘The acquisition of Silesia had given new strength to Prussia. 
Hence Prussia was now able to carry out with energy the plans 
of the ruler.’ 

Frederick’s calculations had proved correct. His excellent 
and well-led army defeated the slowly gathering Austrian troops. 
Other States desired to take advantage of Austria’s weakness and 
to share in the plunder. France was made to play the same part 
by Frederick the Second which Austria-Hungary has been made 
to play by William the Second. In May 1741 Frederick concluded 
at Nymphenburg with France and Bavaria an alliance against 
Austria. In June 1742 a peace was made between Prussia and 
Austria at Breslau which gave to Prussia all Silesia. Its posses- 
sion increased Prussia’s population by no less than one half. 
France and Bavaria, Prussia’s Allies, continued the war against 
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Austria. Gradually Austria gathered strength and defeated her 
two opponents. Fearing that Austria, having defeated France 
and Bavaria, might retake Silesia, Frederick resolved to recom- 
mence the war and to attack her before she had become too 
strong. He concluded some alliances and in 1744 once more acted 
as the aggressor. Again he strove to deceive the world as fo his 
motives, and endeavoured to justify his conduct in an ‘ Exposé 
des motifs qui ont obligé le Roi de donner des troupes auxiliaires 
& 1’Empereur,’* which concluded with the words: ‘En un mot, 
le Roi ne demande rien, et il ne s’agit point de ses intéréts per- 
sonnels ; mais Sa Majesté n’a recours aux armes que pour rendre 
la liberté & l’Empire, la dignité & 1l’Empereur, et le repos & 
l'Europe.’ 

Once more Frederick the Great was victorious, but as his 
position had become precarious he made peace with Austria at 
Dresden: That peace merely confirmed the peace previously 
made. No territorial gain rewarded Frederick for the second war. 
He was no doubt disappointed, for his ambitions were by no 
means satisfied by the conquest of Silesia. In 1752, four years 
before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, he wrote a political 
testament in which he urged upon his successors that they should 
conquer Polish Prussia, Swedish Pomerania, and especially 
Saxony, which country he considered a particularly valuable and 
desirable possession. In his political testament of 1776, the 
Exposé du Gouvernement Prussien, Frederick wrote : 

De nécessité il faut s’emparer de la Saxe. .. . S’il s’agit des vues 
politiques d’acquisition qui conviennent 4 cette monarchie, les Etats de la 
Saxe sont sans contredit ceux qui lui conviendraient le mieux, en 
l’arrondissant et lui formant une barriére par les montagnes qui séparent 
la Saxe de la Bohéme. . . . Cette acquisition est d’une nécessité indis- 
pensable pour donner & cet Etat la consistance dont il manque. Car, dés 
qu’on est en guerre, l’ennemi peut avancer de plain pied jusqu’é Berlin 
sans trouver la moindre opposition dans son chemin. 

Meanwhile the world had no longer any illusions as to the 
character of Frederick the Second. It had recognised that the 
king was not merely a poet, a philosopher, and a champion of all 
the virtues, but that in him were combined unscrupulousness 
with craft, and craft with power. The nations around saw in 
Frederick a danger to the peace of Europe, and their alarm was 
increased by the fact that Frederick’s diplomacy was feverishly 
active in every quarter, and that his army was constantly in- 
creasing in strength. Very naturally his neighbours wished to 
protect themselves in time. Austria and Saxony concluded an 
alliance in 1745, and Russia joined it. Through the bribery of 
some officials, Frederick had become acquainted with these 


1 This Emperor, who disputed Maria Theresa’s succession, was Charles the 


Seventh, Elector of Bavaria. 
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arrangements which were to restrain his aggression. He was 
annoyed, and in 1756 he resolved to embark upon a third war 
of attack and he began it by invading coveted Saxony in August 
of that year. As usual he made a surprise attack; when, in 
July, the Saxon Court became seriously concerned at Prussia’s 
military preparations, the King wrote on the 10th of that month 
to his Ambassador at Dresden : 

I find it somewhat extraordinary that Saxony has become alarmed at 
my so-called military preparations, and that I should be believed to be 
organising three armies for war. You must positively assure those who 
speak to you on the subject that no army is being formed, that only some 
regiments are being moved according to the ordinary routine as they are 
in other countries, such as Austria. 


The following month Frederick invaded Saxony with a large 
army, ostensibly on the ground that necessity compelled him to 
attack Austria by way of Saxony, because Austria intended to 
strike at Prussia. Saxony was thus made another Belgium. On 
the 26th of August the King wrote to his representative at 
Dresden in tones of unctuous rectitude : 

The unjust proceedings and dangerous plans of Austria are forcing me 
to violent measures, which I should like to have avoided out of love of 
peace and of public tranquillity. Circumstances compel me to march my 
army into Saxony in order to reach Bohemia. . . . In making this declara- 
tion in a most polite and tactful manner to the King, you should impress 
upon him the fact that necessity compels me and that the Vienna Court 
is solely responsible for these hard and disagreeable consequences. 


The British Ambassador Mitchell reported on the 27th of 
August to his Government a conversation with Frederick the 
Great in which the King had stated that he was compelled to 
forestall the Austrians and that ‘nothing but the absolute neces- 
sity of his affairs made him take that step.’ We are reminded of 
the German declaration made at the beginning of the present War 
that France’s intention to attack Germany by way of Belgium 
compelled her to invade that country in self-defence. 

Having occupied Dresden, Frederick had the archives 
searched. The defensive treaties between Saxony, Austria, and 
Russia and much correspondence were discovered, and these were 
published and described to the world as a vile conspiracy against 
Prussia. William the Second merely repeated at Brussels the 
performance of his ancestor at Dresden. 

Having invaded Saxony Frederick explained his conduct to 
the world in the usual way. The war had been forced upon him. 
Once more he was the innocent victim. In his celebrated 
Mémoire Raisonné, justifying the invasion, which was dis- 
tributed in thousands of copies in all countries, and which may 
be found in Hertzberg’s Recueil, we read : 
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Les raisons, qui ont mis le Roi dans la nécessité de prendre les armes 
contre la Cour de Vienne et de s’assurer pendant cette guerre des Etats 
héréditaires* du Roi de Pologne, sont fondées sur les régles les plus 
exactes de l’équité et de la justice. Ce ne sont pas motifs d’ambition 
ni des vues d’aggrandissement. C’est une suite de projets, de complots et de 
trahisons de la part de ces deux Cours qui ont obligs Sa Majesté de 
songer & sa défense et & sa sfireté. Les découvertes qu’Elle a faites sur 
cette importante matiére mettent cette vérité dans tout son jour et forment 
une éspéce de démonstration de la justice de sa cause et des mauvais 
procédés de ceux, qui l’ont forcée d’en venir & ces tristes extrémités. . . . 


In German and even in English histories may be read the fable 
that a European Coalition had been formed with the object of 
despoiling Prussia, that Prussia was forced into the Seven Years’ 
War. Yet Count Hertzberg, who wrote the Mémoire Raisonné 
at Frederick’s orders, and who conducted the Prussian Foreign 
Office in Frederick’s time during more than two decades, ad- 
mitted himself in a paper read before the Berlin Academy in 
1787, the year after Frederick’s death, that in 1756 there had 
been no conspiracy against Prussia and no plan to attack her; 
that combined action had been planned by Austria, Saxony, and 
Russia only if Prussia should be the aggressor. A full account of 
his lecture may be found in Schoell’s Histoire Abrégée des 
Traités de Paix. The Prussian historian von Raymer more 
recently stated that ‘Frederick had not proved, and could not 
prove, that a formal offensive alliance against him had been 
concluded between Austria, Russia, and Saxony.’ 

Frederick the Great, like Napoleon the First, kept his own 
counsel. We do not know for certain why he invaded Saxony in 
1756. As he was not threatened by a hostile coalition as he 
alleged, as the second Silesian War had not brought him the 
hoped-for territorial increment, and as in 1752° he had, in his 
political testament, urged his successors to acquire Saxony, one 
may safely conclude that he went to war in the hope of acquiring 
that country. 

Germany’s assertion that a conspiracy was formed against 
her by King Edward and Sir Edward Grey finds its exact counter- 
part in Frederick’s assertions made in 1756. 

The peculiar attitude of modern Germany towards treaties, 
which are treated as scraps of paper if they are inconvenient 
to her and as sacred undertakings if she can benefit by them, is 
based on the precedents set by Frederick the Great and upon his 
teachings. In his Anti-Machiavel the King urged that honesty 
was the best policy, that faith should be kept by rulers, that 


2 That is to say, Saxony. Frederick Augustus the Second, Elector of Saxony 
by inheritance, was, like his father, the elected King of Poland. 

3 As we have seen, he also urged the acquisition of Saxony in his later 
political testament cf 1776. 
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treaties should be religiously observed, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the extracts given at the beginning of this article. These 
views soon changed when a change was deemed advantageous. 
In the Preface of the Histoire de mon Temps we read : 


Posterity will perhaps see with surprise in these Memoirs accounts of 
treaties which have been concluded and broken. Although examples of 
broken treaties are common, the author of these Memoirs would require 
better reasons than precedent for explaining his conduct in breaking treaties. 
A Sovereign must be guided by the interest of the State. In the following 
cases alliances may be broken: 


(1) When one’s ally does not fulfil his engagements; 

(2) When one’s ally wishes to deceive one and when one cannot by any 
other means prevent him ; 

(3) When necessity (force majeure) compels one ; 

(4) When one lacks means to continue the war. 


By the will of Fate wealth influences everything. Rulers are slaves 
of their means. To promote the interest of their State is a law to them, 
a law which is inviolable. If a ruler must be ready to sacrifice his life 
for the welfare of his subjects, he must be still more ready to sacrifice, 
for the benefit of his subjects, solemn engagements which he has undertaken 
if their observance would be harmful to his people. Cases of broken 
treaties may be encountered everywhere. It is not our intention to justify 
all breaches of treaty. Nevertheless, I venture to assert that there are 
cases when necessity or wisdom, prudence or consideration of the welfare 
of the people, oblige Sovereigns to transgress because the violation of a 
treaty is often the only means whereby complete ruin can be avoided. 

To me it seems clear and obvious that a private person must scrupulously 
observe the given word even if he should have bound himself without 
sufficient thought. If a private person breaks his contract the damaged 
person can have recourse to the protection of the law, and however the 
decision may go, only an individual suffers. But to what tribunal can 
a Sovereign appeal if another Sovereign breaks his treaty? The word of 
a private person involves in misfortune only a single human being, while 
that of Sovereigns can create calamities for entire nations. The question 
may therefore be summed up thus: Is it better that a nation should perish, 
or that a Sovereign should break his treaty? Who can be stupid enough to 
hesitate in answering this question ? 


In other words, advantage was to decide whether a treaty 
was to be kept or broken. Frederick broke his treaties shame- 
lessly. He abandoned his ally, France, because it suited him, 
as he frankly admitted in his Histoire de mon Temps. The 
King wrote : 


We must now touch the reasons which led to an armistice between 
Prussia and Austria. This is a delicate question. The policy of the King 
was wrongful and shady (scabreuse). .. . 

The object of the War, as far as King Frederick was concerned, was to 
conquer Silesia. He concluded alliances with Bavaria and France only 
with that object in view. However, France and her Allies looked upon 
the object of the alliance in a different way. The Cabinet at Versailles was 
convinced that Austria had arrived at the hour of her destiny and that 
her power would be destroyed for all time. The downfall of Austria was 
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incompatible with the liberty of Germany and did in no way suit the 
King of Prussia, who worked for the elevation of his dynasty, and who 
did not intend to sacrifice his troops in order to create new rivals to 
himself. . . . Had King Frederick too strenuously supported the operations 
of the French troops, their success would have been dangerous to himself. 
From an Ally he would have become a subject of France. . . . Queen Maria 
Theresa stood at the edge of a precipice. An armistice gave her breathing 
time and the King could break the armistice at any moment convenient 
to himself. 


France learned the meaning of the saying ‘ travailler pour le 
Roi de Prusse.’ 

In deserting France Frederick explained his conduct in a 
letter written on the 10th of June 1742 to Cardinal de Fleury, 
the principal Minister of France, in which he stated : 

L’avenir ne m’offre que des perspectives funestes, et dans une situation 
aussi critique (quoique dans l’amertume de mon ceeur) je me suis vu dans 
la nécessité de me sauver du naufrage et de gagner un asile. Si des 
conjonctures facheuses m’ont obligé de prendre un parti que la nécessité 
justifie, vous me trouverez toujours fidéle & remplir les engagements dont 
l’exécution ne dépend que de moi. 


These mendacious professions of impotence to continue the 
war glaringly contrast with the real reasons for abandoning 
France given by the King in his posthumously published history. 

Although Frederick readily broke treaties which were not ad- 
vantageous to himself, he condemned in the strongest terms those 
nations which failed to fulfil their engagements towards Prussia. 
To the end of his days he expressed hatred and contempt for 
England because she had broken her treaty with Prussia towards 
the end of the Seven Years’ War. Modern Germany was justi- 
fied in breaking her treaty regarding Belgium, but Italy acted 
criminally in refusing to participate in the Belgian crime. 

Bismarck induced Italy to join the Austro-German Alliance, 
as he repeatedly stated, not so much in the hope of obtaining 
her support in time of need, but in order to keep her neutral 
in case of a great war. Herein he followed Frederick’s teachings, 
for the King wrote in his Anti-Machiavel : 

Tt is frequently asserted that treaties are useless because their stipula- 
tions are hardly ever fulfilled, and that men are no more scrupulous 
now than they were in former ages. To those who argue thus I would © 
reply that although both in ancient and in modern times rulers have failed 
to fulfil their treaty obligations, it is always advantageous to conclude 
treaties. An ally is an enemy the less, and if your ally does not come to 
your aid, you induce him by means of an alliance to remain neutral—at 
least for some time. 


Sham alliances were highly valued by Frederick. He wrote 
to his Minister von Podewils on the 1st of June 1742: 


For the future security of Prussia’s new possessions I rely upon a good 
and numerous army, a large war treasure, strong fortresses and sham 
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alliances, that is upon alliances which at least will make some impression 
upon outsiders. . 


The easiest way to neutralise a powerful country and a possible 
future enemy seemed to the King an alliance with that very 
State. Therefore we read in his Haposé du Gouvernement 
Prussien : 

One of the first political principles is to endeavour to become an ally of 
that one of one’s neighbours who may become most dangerous to one’s State. 


For that reason we have an alliance with Russia, and thus we have our 
back free as long as the alliance lasts. 


During the last two centuries all the Russian Czars except 
one married German princesses. German princesses—the supply 
is very large—have sat upon many foreign thrones and often 
influenced the policy of nations in Germany’s favour. Prusso- 
Germany’s matrimonial policy was established on a broad basis 
and most highly developed by Frederick the Great. In order 
to influence Russia’s policy in Prussia’s favour he strove in 1744 
to direct Russia’s policy through German influence in the ruling 
family as he had done in 1740. The King told us in his 
Histoire de mon Temps : 


Nothing would have been more opposed to Prussia’s interests than to 
allow the formation of a matrimonial alliance between Russia and a 
Saxony hostile to Prussia. At the same time, nothing would have seemed 
more unnatural than to sacrifice a Prussian princess of the blood royal in 
order to dislodge the Saxon princess whom the Saxon Court wished to 
give to the Grand Duke to wife. Another expedient was necessary. Of 
all the German princesses of marriageable age none seemed more suitable 
for Russia and none seemed more likely to serve the interests of Prussia 
at the Russian Court than the Princess of Zerbst. 


With the object of supplanting the Saxon Princess by tlie 
Princess of Zerbst, complicated intrigues were entered upon and 
they proved completely successful. The Russian Czarina was 
prevailed upon to consent, and the Princess of Zerbst, known 
to history as Catherine the Second, the Great, went to Russia 
and influenced Russian policy in Prussia’s favour. By making 
similar use of family influences, Frederick the Great strove to 
direct, in Prussia’s favour, the policy of Sweden which then was 
still a very important State. Frederick has told us in his Histoire 
de mon Temps : 

When the Russian Czarina had agreed to it that the Princess of Zerbst 
should marry the Grand Duke, her son, matters were made easy for 
marrying Princess Ulrike of Prussia to the new Crown Prince of Sweden. 
Prussia founded her security upon these two family alliances with 
Russia and Sweden. A Prussian Princess close to the Swedish throne 
could not possibly be hostile to her brother King Frederick, and a German 


Princess married to a Russian Grand Duke, a princess who had been 
brought up and educated on Prussian territory and who owed her 
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elevation to the action of the Prussian King, could not desert him without 
ingratitude. 


Describing the events of the year 1773, King Frederick stated 
in his Mémoires depuis la Paix de Hubertusbourg : 

By careful management and intrigue the King succeeded in inducing 
the Russian Czarina to choose the Princess of Darmstadt, the sister of the 
Princess of Prussia, as a wife for her son the Grand Duke Paul. In 
order to have influence in Russia it was necessary for Prussia to place 
there persons who were likely to favour Prussia. It was to be hoped 
that the Prince of Prussia; when succeeding King Frederick, would be 
able to draw great advantage from the fact that his wife’s sister had 
married the Russian Heir to the throne. 


Bribery, corruption and spying have been among the most 
conspicuous characteristics of the policy of modern Germany. 
German money is lavishly spent abroad for influencing opinion 
and the action of foreign Governments, and according to appa- 
rently reliable reports the German Emperor himself has taken 
a strong and personal interest in the more seamy side of the 
German Secret Service. If these reports are true, he has acted 
as a faithful disciple of Frederick the Great. In his time spying, 
corruption, and bribery were brought to the highest perfection. 
We have seen in the beginning of this article that Frederick, 
when intending to attack Austria for the first time in 1740, sent 
to Russia Baron Winterfeld. He was to influence his father- 
in-law, Field-Marshal Miinnich, who at the time was all-powerful 
in Russia, and he was to resort freely to bribery. On the 6th of 
December 1740 Frederick wrote to his Ambassador at Petrograd : 


You must use all your skill to gain Field-Marshal Minnich to my 
interests, and must spare neither compliments nor promises of gratitude. 
You can assure him that if, by employing his authority and credit, he 
induces the Regent to support me, I will give him and his posterity 
in perpetuity the estate of Biegen, which has a yearly income of more 
than 5000 thalers, and I shall give him as well the County of Wartenberg 


in Silesia. . . 


As both the properties mentioned were in Silesia, which 
Frederick was about to overrun and conquer, Miinnich was 
directly interested in the success of Frederick’s piratical expedi- 
tion. 

Two days later he wrote in the instructions for Count Gotter, 
who was sent to Vienna with that celebrated ultimatum to Maria 
Theresa which arrived two days after the Prussian Army had 


invaded Silesia : 


If the Cabinet in Vienna can be gained to Prussia’s interests by bribery 
my Ambassador, von Borcke, had instructions given him on the 7th of 
this month to offer up to 200,000 thalers to the Grand Chancellor, Count 
Zinzendorff, and 100,000 thalers to the Secretary of State Toussaint. 
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If others have to be bribed Count Gotter should let me know and I will 
give my orders. 


On the 11th of January 1741 Frederick wrote to his Ambassa- 
dor in Petrograd, von Mardefeld, that if the estates which were 
to be offered to Field-Marshal Miinnich by his son-in-law, Count 
Winterfeld, Prussia’s special envoy, should not suffice to 
gain him over to Prussia’s interests, Winterfeld could dispose 
of 100,000 thalers as well. In 1745 Herr von Mardefeld was 
ordered to offer 40,000 thalers to Count Bestucheff if Russia 
would remain neutral during the second Silesian War. 

Frederick the Great achieved his master stroke in corruption 
during the period of peace which preceded the Seven Years’ War, 
when men in the Austrian and Saxon Diplomatic Services whom 
he had bribed delivered to him the most important secrets of 
State. The King tells us in his Guerre de Sept Ans: 


A man named Weingarten, who was secretary to La Puebla, the 
Austrian Ambassador in Berlin, allowed himself to be used by King 
Frederick and furnished the King with the most secret correspondence 
which passed between the Austrian Ambassador and the Court of Vienna 
and the Court of Petersburg. This man, whose services were exceedingly 
important, at last became suspected by his master. He was Iucky enough 
to notice it in time. He escaped from the Embassy and claimed the 
King’s protection. He was withdrawn with difficulty from the prosecu- 
tion which the Austrian Ambassador set on foot, was hidden and sent to 
Kolberg, where he changed his name. Although that source of informa- 
tion was thus cut off, there was another channel by which the King 
received reliable information regarding the plans of his enemies. He 
was well served by an employee of the Secret Chancellery of Saxony at 
Dresden. That man handed every week to the Prussian Minister to 
Saxony the despatches which the Dresden Court received from Peters- 
bnrg and Vienna, and he also supplied him with copies of all the treaties 
deposited in the Dresden archives, 


The employee of the Foreign Office at Dresden mentioned 
by the King was the notorious Friedrich Wilhelm Menzel. He 
was engaged not by one of the King’s underlings without his 
knowledge, but by the direct orders of Frederick himself, and 
the King settled all the details regarding this man in a letter 
sent on the 8th of April 1752 fo von Maltzahn, his Ambassador 
in Dresden. We read in it: 


Quant & celui que le sieur Rehnitz vous a amené [Menzel] je vois, par 
fes échantillons que vous m’avez marqués de son savoir-faire, que ce sera 
un sujet bien utile et dont nous saurions tirer des connaissances trés utiles. 
C’est aussi pourquoi vous devez vous arranger et prendre les concerts qu’il 
faut avec lui. J’ai résolu de lui faire payer une pension jusqu’’ 2000 
éeus par an, selon que vous conviendrez avec lui, et mon conseiller privé 
Fichel a mes ordres de vous faire parvenir cet argent en tels termes 
que vous le désirerez, soit par des exprés ou par des remises en argent, 
tout comme vous le jugerez convenable. Pour vous mettre aussi 
en état de faire d’abord des largesses & cet homme, j’ai fait 
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ordonner par le conseiller privé LEichel au banquier Splitberger 
de vous remettre la somme de 500 écus sous le prétexte d’un argent 
qui lui avait été remis par vos parents, afin de vous le faire payer 
& Dresde. Au surplus, vous vous garderez bien de ne rien communiquer au 
département des affaires étrangéres des avis que vous tirerez de ce canal, 
sans mes ordres exprés parceque je veux, pour étre d’autant mieux assuré 
du secret, que tout ceci ne passe que par mes mains seules. (’est aussi 
pourquoi vous ne me ferez autrement vos rapports & ce sujet que par le 
chiffre immédiat dont vous étes en possession. Quant au sieur Rehnitz, 
comme je crains tout comme vous qu’il ne gate par sa conduite imprudente 
et inconsidérée toute cette affaire vous tacherez 4 le disposer de partir le 
plus tét possible de Dresde en l’assurant que ses affaires particuliéres 
qu’il a la, n’en souffriraient pas, et que je lui saurais gré, s’il voulait 
faire un tour dans le pays de Saxe pour engager et m’amener ici quelques 
Parchentmacher que je voudrais bien établir dans ce pays-ci. Je remets 
tout & votre dextérité et prudence et attendrai votre rapport sur la maniére 
que vous aurez tout arrangé. FREDERIC. 


Between 1752 and 1756 Menzel betrayed the diplomatic secrets 
of Saxony and of her Allies to Frederick. How greatly the King 
was interested in Menzel’s activity will be seen by the fact that 
he is mentioned or alluded to in no less than thirty-six of the 
King’s published letters. Frederick cherished him like the apple 
of his eye, and frequently had enjoined care upon him, sent 
him on holidays, etc. Frederick was the most thrifty of monarchs 
in all matters except bribery and corruption. Professor von 
Ludewig, mentioned in an earlier part of this article, when set 
to work to prove Prussia’s historic claims to Silesia, was paid 
three thalers (9s.) a day for his labour, and he was remunerated 
for his forty years’ activity in collecting the necessary material 
to support the King’s claim ‘ with a little wind that costs nothing,’ 
in the shape of a title, as von Podewils put it. 

Frederick the Great, like William the Second, endeavoured 
to produce dissension within the Governments of countries the 
activities of which he desired to cripple. Immediately after his 
first attack upon Silesia, on the 6th of January 1741, he wrote 
to his Ambassador at Petrograd : 


You will skilfully throw an apple of discord among the Russian minis- 
ters so that we can carry out the principal aim which we have in view. 
I leave you full liberty to employ not only flatteries and promises, but as 
much money as you think necessary, and Major von Winterfeld can draw 
on the offices of the Company. 


Frederick the Great was absolutely unscrupulous. He deli- 
berately brought about three wars and he employed unhesitatingly 
the worst methods of Machiavelli. Nevertheless, like Shake- 
speare’s Richard the Third, he posed habitually as an injured 
innocent. In his Guerre de Sept Ans he described his great and 
good opponent as follows : 


King Frederick had, in the person of the Empress Maria Theresa, an 
ambitious and vindictive enemy, and she was all the more dangerous as 
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she was a woman who stuck obstinately to her opinions and was implacable. 
Devoured by ambition, Maria Theresa wished to pursue glory in every way. 

When, soon after the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, 
France and Sweden joined Austria, Russia and Saxony against 
Prussia, and when Frederick began to experience serious defeats, 
he cried to Heaven about the wickedness of his opponents. 
On the 18th of July 1756 he wrote despairingly to his sister 
Wilhelmine : 

I am in the position of a traveller who is surrounded by a number 
of rascals and on the point of being murdered because these robbers wish 
to divide his goods among themselves. Since the League of Cambrai there 
has never been an example of a conspiracy similar to that which that 
criminal triumvirate has engineered against me. It is infamous, a dis- 
grace for mankind, and a crime against morality. Has the world ever 
seen three powerful princes forming a plot to destroy a fourth who had 
done nothing to them? I have never had any differences with France or 
with Russia, and still less with Sweden. Three men acting thus against 
a neighbour would be condemned by the law. Nevertheless, we see three 
monarchs giving such a horrible example to their subjects. I am a king 
and believe that I should think like a king. It has always been my 
principle that to a Sovereign his good name should be more precious than 
his life. A conspiracy has been hatched against me. The Court at 
Vienna has insulted me and I should have considered myself dishonoured 
had I borne the insult. Thus the war was begun and a band of rogues 
attacked me from all sides. That is my story. 


In the introduction to his Mémoires depuis la Paix de 
Hubertusbourg, the arch deceiver among Kings protested : 
‘During my whole life I have never deceived anyone. Still 
less shall I deceive posterity.’ 

Modern Germany, like Frederician Prussia, loudly protests 
her innocence. Her alliances were legitimate, and were purely 
defensive. Those of her opponents were meant for aggression, 
were a conspiracy against Germany. According to her protesta- 
tions, Germany has never deceived or attacked any Power. She 
is a peaceful State and the other nations have fallen on her 
without any cause, desiring to destroy Germany and German 
civilisation. 

During the Seven Years’ War, Prussia, supported by England, 
successfully resisted the united forces of Austria, Russia, France, 
Saxony and Sweden. More than once she suffered serious 
defeats. Yet she was not overwhelmed. The causes of her 
successful resistance to nearly all Europe should be of particular 
interest at the present moment when Germany is engaged in a 
similar and apparently hopeless struggle. In the Seven Years’ 
War Prussia fought against three Great Powers. Now, Germany 
fights against three races, the Latin, the Slavonic, and the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The highest authority on the causes of 
Prussia’s successful resistance is undoubtedly Frederick the Great 
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himself. In 1759 Prussia suffered a number of most disastrous 
defeats, and the King’s position seemed to be desperate. In 
commenting on the campaign of that year the King wrote : 


That campaign was perhaps the most disastrous of all, and Prussia 
would have been lost if her enemies, who knew how to defeat her, had 
known equally well how to take advantage of their victories. 


How Prussia weathered her greatest defeat may be seen 
from the Battle of Kunersdorf. At that battle the Prussians 
lost a large number of guns to the Russians, and an enormous 
number of killed, wounded, and prisoners. At the end of the 
day scarcely 10,000 men of Frederick’s Army remained, and 
these were a flying mob. Commenting on that disastrous battle 
the King wrote : 


Had the Russians known how to take advantage of their victory, had 
they pursued the discouraged Prussian troops, Prussia would have been 
lost. Owing to their inaction they gave King Frederick time to make good 
his losses. Nearly all the Prussian generals were wounded. Prussia’s 
enemies had it in their power to end the war. They need only have 
given their defeated enemy the coup de grace. But they stood still and 
instead of acting with vigour and energy, as the occasion demanded, con- 
gratulated each other on their success and praised their good fortune. 
Prince Soltikoff explained the reason of his inactivity. When Marshal 
Daun, the Austrian general, urged him to continue his operation with 
vigour he replied: ‘I have done enough during this year. I have won 
two battles which have cost Russia 27,000 men, and before going into 
action once more I wish to wait for a couple of Austrian victories. It is 
not right that the Russian troops should bear the brunt and do all the 
fighting.’ Only with difficulty could the Austrians induce the victorious 
Russians to cross the river Oder. 


Writing on the campaign of 1761-62, Frederick the Great 
told us: 

At the end of the last campaign in the opinion of all statesmen Prussia 
was lost. She was saved by the death of a woman and was supported 
and saved by the help of that Power which had been most eager to destroy 
her. In a similar manner Madame Masham saved France in the War of 
Succession by her intrigues against Lady Marlborough. How vain are 
all our calculations! The smallest accident influences and changes the fate 
of Empires. Chance makes a plaything of us, laughs at the vain wisdom 
of us mortals, elevates some and overthrows others. 


Frederick the Great was saved from annihilation, as he him- 
self admitted, through the mistakes of his opponents, and espe- 
cially through their lack of unity. When all seemed lost Fate 
saved the King by the death of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 
Her son, Peter the Third, a blind admirer of Frederick, not only 
made peace with Prussia but concluded an alliance with her. 

When matters were desperate with Prussia Frederick tried to 
divide the Allies against themselves. Writing of the year 1760, 
he told us in his Guerre de Sept Ans: 
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From day to day the war became more difficult and the risks and 
dangers constantly increased. Although the Prussians were fortunate, 
Fortune betrayed them several times. Nothing could be hoped for from 
Italy, and Turkey had so far not seemed inclined to let it come to a breach 
with Austria. Therefore the only resource left consisted in dividing or 
separating the Powers which had formed the anti-Prussian Alliance. With 
this object in view negotiations were entered upon both in France and in 
Russia. 


As we have seen, the negotiations with Russia proved suc- 
cessful in the end through the death of the Czarina. 

In the Guerre de Sept Ans, Frederick summed up the causes 
of Prussia’s successful resistance as follows : 


In 1757, during the second year of the Seven Years’ War, it seemed 
impossible that Prussia would be able to resist the attack of the Powers 
arrayed against her. If we carefully examine the causes which led to so 
unexpected an issue, we find that the following reasons prevented Prussia’s 
downfall : 

(1) The lack of agreement and harmony among the Powers which formed 
the Anti-Prussian Alliance; their different interests which prevented them 
agreeing with regard to the military operations which were undertaken ; the 
lack of unity among the Russian and Austrian generals which made them 
over-cautious when opportunity demanded that they should act with energy 
and destroy Prussia, as they might easily have done. 

(2) The over-artful policy of the Court at Vienna. That Court made 
it a principle to ask Austria’s allies to undertake the most difficult and the 
most dangerous operations so that at the end of the war Austria should 
possess a better and stronger army than that of any of the other Powers. 
The pursuit of this policy caused the Austrian generals to act with over- 
great caution. Hence they abstained from giving the coup de grdce to 
Prussia when Prussia’s position was absolutely desperate. 

(3) The death of the Russian Czarina, with whose demise the Russo- 
Austrian Alliance died as well; Russia’s desertion of the anti-Prussian 
Alliance and her alliance with King Frederick, which was concluded by 
her successor, Peter the Third. 


Frederick the Great summed up the losses caused by the 
Seven Years’ War as follows: 


Prussia had lost by thé war 180,000 men, and in addition 33,000 people 
had died owing to the ravages of the Russians. According to estimates 
the Russian troops lost 120,000 men. The Austrians estimated their loss 
at 140,000 men, the French theirs at 200,000 combatants, the English and 
their Allies lost 160,000 men, the Swedes and the troops of the German 
Circles 23,000 men. The French Government had lost all credit and the 
French commerce with both Indias had been destroyed by the English. 
Sweden was on the point of becoming bankrupt. Prussia had suffered 
most, for the Austrians, French, Russians, Swedes, and the troops of the 
Circles under the Duke of Wurtemberg had ravaged the country. 


Before his advent to power, Frederick the Great had posed as 
a philanthropist, a lover of peace, and a friend of virtue. 
Animated by insatiable ambition and recognising that he could 
easily eonquer Silesia, he attacked Austria in 1740, little heeding 
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the consequences. ‘I'hat reckless and criminal attack led to two 
further wars, and Prussia would have been lost had not chance 
saved her at the most critical moment. The Seven Years’ War 
alone cost more than a million lives ; and, according to Frederick's 
own statement, * the state of Brandenburg, after the Seven Years’ 
War, resembled that caused by the Thirty Years’ War.’ 
lrederick the Great had declared in his Anti-Machiavel that his 
model was Marcus Aurelius, while that of the admirers of 
Machiavelli was Caesar Borgia. Frederick himself, like his 
imitator William the Second, was in many respects another 
Borgia ; but William the Second has improved upon his ancestor. 
Like Borgia he has resorted to poison and assassination, weapons 
which Frederick disdained and condemned. 

The Seven Years’ War inflicted terrible sufferings upon 
Prussia and all Europe, but it laid the foundation of Prussia’s 
greatness, of modern Germany. By his conquests Frederick 
nearly doubled the national territory, increased Prussia’s popu- 
lation from 2,250,000 to 5,500,000 inhabitants, and made her 
one of the Great Powers. Besides, Prussia’s successful resist- 
ance to nearly all Europe enormously increased her prestige. 
It enabled Prussia to weather her defeats of 1806, and the 
remembrance of the Seven Years’ War is now encouraging 
Germany and inspiring her with a firm hope of a final victory. 

The history of the Seven Years’ War suffices to show that 
it will not be an easy matter for a great European Coalition to 
triumph over the Germanic combination of Powers. The experi- 
ence of the Seven Years’ War and of many other wars proves 
that Coalitions suffer from serious disadvantages, that disunion is 
liable to appear in their ranks, and that a dictatorship, such as 
that which exists permanently in Germany, has enormous 
advantages over Governments less well organised for war. In 
the time of Frederick the Great lack of energy and of initiative 
in warfare lamed the power of the Coalition. After all, it is 
only natural that amateurs who co-operate with difficulty are at a 
disadvantage in contending against perfectly drilled and organised 
professionals, that a military State which absolutely obeys a 
single will enjoys enormous advantage over several non-military 
States. Modern war is conducted by armed nations. Exactly 
as the command of an army cannot safely be entrusted to a 
committee, but only to a single Commander-in-Chief, the guidance 
of a nation at war is best entrusted to a single man, to a dictator. 
That was clearly recognised by the ancient Romans, the most 
fervent republicans the world has seen, and the modern demo- 
cracies that are fighting for their liberty may do well to learn 
from Rome’s example. ~ 

Austria suffered grievously at Prussia’s hands in the time of 
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Frederick the Great and of Prince Bismarck. Is she willing 
to be ruined completely by William the Second, who has dragged 
her into the present War, or will she remember her sufferings 
and turn at the most critical moment against her ancient enemy 
as Bismarck foreshadowed? He wrote in his Memoirs : 

If in Austria anti-German tendencies, whether national or religious, 
were to gain strength, and Austria leagued herself with Germany’s enemies 
for the purpose of making a clean sweep of the results of 1866, no words 
are needed to show how greatly aggravated would then be the peril of 
Germany. ‘This idea is pessimistic, but no means chimerical. .. . If, 
then, changes were to occur in the political situation of Europe of such a 
kind as to make an anti-German policy appear salus publica for Austria- 
Hungary, public faith could not be expected to induce her to make an 
act of self-sacrifice. . . . In taking account of Austria it is even to-day 
an error to exclude the possibility of a hostile policy such as was pursued 
by Thugut, Schwarzenberg, Buol, Bach, and Beust. May not the policy 
which made ingratitude a duty, the policy on which Schwarzenberg plumed 
himself in regard to Russia, be again pursued towards another Power? 

. We cannot abandon Austzia, but neither can we lose sight of the 
possibility that the policy of Vienna may willy-nilly abandon us. 


In disclosing the existence of the Re-Insurance Treaty with 
Russia, and foretelling the present War, and the breakdown of 
the Triple Alliance, in the Hamburger Nachrichten of the 24th of 
January 1892 (the full text will be found in the April number 
of this Review), Bismarck wrote : 

No one can tell whether Austria’s historic resentment will not reawaken 
and endeavour to find satisfaction at Germany’s cost if the pressure of 
European events should weigh upon us. Notwithstanding her fidelity to 
treaty, Austria may be disinclined to bear the supremacy of the new 
German Empire. 

Germany’s defeat would mean Austria’s annihilation. Ger- 
many’s victory would make her a German vassal State. It seems 
not impossible that at the critical moment the allied Powers 
might approach Austria and offer her compensation for the losses 
which she is bound to suffer in the East and the South, by 
giving Silesia back to her and joining the chiefly Roman Catholic 
South German States once more to the Dual Monarchy. Austria 
might recover the great position which she held in Germany and 
revenge herself upon Frederick the Great at the cost of William 
the Second. The present Emperor may have rashly destroyed 
not only the lifework of Bismarck but that of his great ancestor 


as well. 
J. ELLIS BARKER. 











THE RESILIENCY OF RUSSIA 


It is no more than natural that here in England and throughout 
the Empire general attention should be centred in the Western 
rather than in the Eastern Theatre of the War, for it is in 
Flanders and in France that by far the largest numbers of British 
soldiers are engaged, and therefore our interest in everything 
taking place in that field is at once intense and intimate. Since 
Turkey joined forces with the Germanic Powers British troops 
have indeed taken part in the Eastern side of operations—in the 
region of the Persian Gulf, in Egypt, and in European Turkey, 
and our concern in all that has occurred or is occurring in these 
areas has the same eager and deeply personal character ; but with 
the exception of the struggle for the possession of the Dardanelles 
these campaigns have at most little direct bearing on what is 
usually termed the Eastern Theatre, an expression which con- 
notes the gigantic contest between the Russians on the one hand 
and the Austro-Germans on the other. To say truth, the vast 
majority among us have found it decidedly difficult to follow and 
understand the colossal conflict along this immense front, which 
extends to something practically not far short of a thousand 
miles, or, to put it in another way, is about half as long again as 
the line held by the Allies in the Western Theatre. Our chief 
sources of information have been the official Russian com- 
muniqués, which have been published sufficiently frequently if 
sometimes they have been somewhat limited as to the amount of 
information conveyed; but they have often contained place- 
names that, apparently uncouth in themselves, almost impossible 
of pronunciation by us, and not easy to find even on the best 
maps, have had a most baulking effect, particularly when several 
of these intimidating words have been strung together, as has 
repeatedly been the case, in one dauntingly formidable combina- 
tion. And it must be added that before the War began the 
British, as a rule, were very ignorant about Russia in spite of 
the marked development of her industrial life and her splendid 
contributions to literature and music, any real knowledge being 
confined to a few who had acquired it for special reasons. Not- 
withstanding that the Entente had existed for several years, the 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 460 1277 4N 
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fact is that to the bulk of our people Russia was as foreign a 
country as any in the world, and that we should fight with, instead 
of against, her among the strangest of strange things. At the 
outset current notions of her strength as a military Power were 
extremely vague, and were coloured sombrely by recollections of 
the unfortunate issue of her war with Japan. In brief, Russia 
was to an extraordinary extent an unknown quantity in almost 
every respect to most of our population. The first weeks of the 
tremendous struggle, however, did not pass without bringing 
about a curious, not to say fatuous, spirit of optimism as to the 
enormous influence she would immediately exert on the course 
of the whole vast conflict. 

Now that we are realising, albeit with exceeding slowness of 
comprehension, the resources, skill, unscrupulousness, and deter- 
mination of Germany, that optimism, which was not unshared by 
any class in the community, seems well-nigh incredible. But 
the rapid, unexpected, and remarkable success of Russia’s first 
invasion of East Prussia, as the result of which nearly all that 
province, so dear to the heart of the Kaiser and his Junkers, was 
conquered and occupied by the Russians within about a fortnight 
last August, created the profoundest impression in this country. 
Although the astounding progress of the Germans in Belgium 
and France, which took place during much the same short space 
of time, was of far more vital importance, it was thought and 
said in not a few quarters in England that owing to the surpassing 
power and might of our Eastern Ally the War would be brought 
to a triumphant conclusion far sooner than anyone in his most 
sanguine moments had ventured to anticipate. The prodigious 
numbers of Russia’s actual and potential fighting men were placed 
in the foreground of every forecast of what soon was about to 
happen; she was invariably likened to a gigantic steam-roller 
moving forward with irresistible mass and momentum to crush 
out of existence everything that stood in the path of its onward 
sweep; and frequent references were made with obvious satis- 
faction to the statement of the German Chancellor that she pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible supply of men as confirmatory of this 
all too pleasing view. To many the road to Berlin appeared to 
be open and easy and inviting, and that city itself only a few 
days’ march away. In a word, hope swelled high. The great 
War was to be a short war. Nor was this quite illusory optimism 
readily dispelled. When at the beginning of September German 
official messages announced that the Russians had suffered a 
disastrous reverse, involving the loss of some 70,000 effectives, at 
Tannenberg, in East Prussia, and had been compelled in con- 
sequence to abandon the vanquished territory and beat a hasty 
retreat to and well within their own borders, the news was scarcely 
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credited, though the silence of Russia that suddenly dropped like 
a veil on the subject was significant. Further, this information, 
suspect because of its origin and therefore belittled, was in any 
case more than counterbalanced at the moment by authentic 
reports of the genuinely magnificent victory which the Russians 
achieved at Lemberg, in Galicia, on or about the same date. A 
few weeks later the Germans, who, in their repulse from East 
Prussia of its invaders, had advanced to the line of the Russian 
defences on the Niemen, were themselves in retreat, being thrown 
back in their turn to and beyond their frontier. But meanwhile 
the truth with respect to the fate of that first Russian incursion 
had gradually become known, and as the German claims proved 
to be justified, there were to be noted in our midst indications 
of a feeling that Russia had disappointed expectations, and of a 
tendency to under-estimate what she had done ; in some instances, 
just as an exaggerated value had been attached to the Russian 
success, so an equally disproportionate importance was attributed 
to the Russian failure. 

The same may be said with regard to the other operations of 
Russia in the Eastern Theatre. While the Russians in the first 
half of October were thrusting back the Germans from Russian 
territory in the north and thereafter reoccupving portions of East 
Prussia, they were also engaged in the infinitely more formid- 
able effort in the south of checking and then of repelling the 
advance of large Austro-German armies which had marched across 
the great plain of Poland that is encircled by the Vistula, and 
had approached to within a very few miles of Warsaw and, higher 
up the river, of Iwangorod. But prior to this Germanic invasion 
of Poland the Russians had driven the Austrians out of nearly the 
whole of Galicia, and had appeared to threaten Cracow so press- 
ingly that our optimists asserted that its fall was imminent, the 
vastly important strategic position of the fortress-city, as the 
‘gate’ to Vienna on one side and to Berlin on the other, supply- 
ing themes for numerous disquisitions of a congratulatory 
character. Nor did these seem so much amiss at the time, for the 
Austrians had endured what looked like such unmitigated and 
almost immitigable disaster that the speedy dissolution of their 
‘ramshackle Empire ’ was predicted with considerable confidence, 
which was increased, moreover, by a Russian raid into Hungary. 
Hope again swelled high. The steam-roller was working magni- 
ficently! The end of the War could not, after all, be so very 
far away! Tannenberg was forgotten. Then had come the 
Austro-German counter-stroke (October), and, to the dismay of 
those who had held these opinions, the Russians, after offering 
comparatively little resistance to this new hostile advance, retired 
in Poland to the Vistula and in Galicia to the San. While the 
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most was made of the fact that they still maintained a firm hold 
of a great part of Galicia, there was no disputing what also was 
the fact, that their menace to Cracow had passed, at least for the 
time, and some fears found utterance that Warsaw itself might 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Again there were signs among 
us of the feeling that Russia was a disappointment. The steam- 
roller theory went to a heavy discount, so to speak, in the market, 
and something not far removed from pessimism took the place 
of the old optimism. There was a wonderful rebound, a mar- 
vellous change to the latter, when the fourth week of October 
beheld another swing of the mighty see-saw in the Eastern 
Theatre in the defeat of the Austro-Germans, followed by their 
retreat from Warsaw and their positions farther south. This 
time the victorious Russians raided into Posen, and not long 
afterwards reached in some force to within four or five miles of 
Cracow. The figure of the steam-roller was revived and, as it 
were, decked out afresh; it seemed an excellent simile, for the 
Russians had done great things in Poland, while, to quote from 
a speech made by Lord Kitchener in the Lords in January, ‘in 
Galicia at the end of November Cracow was being bombarded, 
and the Russian advanced forces had penetrated nearly to the 
plains of Hungary.’ - 

In spite of previous disappointments, expectancy as to Russia’s 
decisive and speedy effect on the whole course of the War ran as 
high as or higher than before. By winning the battle of Ypres 
the Allies in the Western Theatre had in the meantime stayed the 
advance of the Germans, and had kept them from Calais and 
the ‘coast.’ It was known that the enemy had suffered severely 
in that desperate adventure, and the swelling hope was that while 
he was held up in Flanders and in France he would be pounded to 
pieces, or, to continue the metaphor which had come into popu- 
larity again, rolled out flat in the Eastern Theatre ; yet even then 
the see-saw in that field was swinging, unfortunately, in a direc- 
tion that completely falsified this fond and flattering anticipa- 
tion. For days obscurity hung over the new German offensive 
which began about the 12th of November from the frontier 
between the Warta and the Vistula; but presently it became 
manifest that this movement and others in support of it were 
being pressed on in great force, with immense energy, high mili- 
tary skill, and no small success, disclosing as they proceeded a 
second attempt on Warsaw, but much more formidable than the 
first had been, and compelling the Russians, though they fought 
with their accustomed ‘ stubbornness,’ to retreat well into Poland. 
Next followed the series of bitter and sanguinary conflicts in 
December, of which Lodz and Lowicz were the centres, and the 
retirement of the Russians from both. The occupation of each of 
these towns by the Germans was acclaimed as a great victory for 
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them ; after Lowicz the two Kaisers exchanged telegrams of con- 
gratulation ; General von Mackensen, who, under Marshal von 
Hindenburg, had been in chief command, was promoted and 
decorated; and Berlin and other cities of the Vaterland made 
themselves gay with banners and flags. Russian official com- 
munications, however, placed these ‘victories’ in a decidedly 
different light. It was explained that by the direction of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas the positions had been evacuated for strate- 
gical reasons, and that he was taking up a better line. But as 
it was apparent that the net result was that the enemy had pro- 
gressed farther towards Warsaw, his objective, fears were once 
more expressed in England that the Polish capital might be cap- 
tured, and there was a return of depression observable—a depres- 
sion which was not lessened when, under pressure of the attack 
on Warsaw and of large Austro-German armies in the south, 
the Russians in West Galicia retired from Cracow to the Dunajec, 
some forty miles away, and were forced out of some of their posi- 
tions in the Carpathians which they had won earlier in the long 
and terrible struggle for the possession of the passes across the 
mountains. Yet the front, west and south, occupied by the 
Russians on the opening day of this year, after five months 
of fighting that was often desperate and always hard, was not 
unfavourable, nor would it have been thought unfavourable 
if the estimates formed in the first weeks of the War of the 
power of the steam-roller had not been excessive and misleading. 
The Russian line started in the west on enemy soil in East 
Prussia, lay close to the German frontier in the region north of 
the Lower Vistula, in the great plain of Poland within the Vistula 
was more than thirty miles west of Warsaw and stretched south- 
wards almost straight to the mouth of the Nida, a northern 
affluent of the Upper Vistula, while across that part of the mighty 
river it ran along a southern tributary, the Dunajec, up into the 
ranges of the Western Carpathians, and again on enemy soil. 
On the south it passed eastwards among the mountains, practi- 
cally all Galicia and a considerable part of the Bukovina, both of 
which had been Austrian territory, lying behind it. As a matter 
of simple fact, Russia had done very well indeed; during these 
five months she had gained victories and sustained defeats ; but 
if she had not crushed the enemy everywhere, as had been pre- 
dicted by our optimists, the balance was certainly on her side. 
January began with a brilliant success for Russia, which, 
though it was not won in the Eastern Theatre, and had not been 
so much as thought of by us in England, was none the less 
splendidly typical of what the Russian arms were able to achieve 
even in the most forbidding circumstances. This was the débdcle 
of the Turks which she brought about in the Caucasus by as fine 
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qualities of soldiership, in the face of exceptional difficulties, as 
the world has ever seen. The Caucasus, of course, was but a very 
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secondary war area, and general attention was soon again con- 
centrated on the scene of the main operations undertaken by the 
Germans against the Russians, because of the prodigious and per- 
sistent efforts of the enemy to break the lines of our Ally and 
capture Warsaw. Often rising to a pitch of ferocity and despera- 
tion, these attacks were incessant all through January and on 
into the first week of February, and it was from no lack of 
courage or determination, of men or guns, that the Germans did 


not prevail. 


But all their assaults were barren of result, the 


Russians stood firm, and Warsaw did not fall. Farther south 
in Poland the enemy, whether German or Austro-German, was 
equally unable to break the Russian front, the magnificent resist- 
ance of the soldiers of the Czar holding and then repelling him at 
every point. The offensive of von Hindenburg, tremendous, 
well-directed, and victorious as it had been for a time, ended in 
failure. And it was a costly failure, the loss of the Germans 
alone in Poland being placed by competent authorities at up- 
wards of a quarter of a million of men. On the other hand, the 
splendid defence of Warsaw revived confidence in the staying 
powers of Russia. While the Russians were keeping in check the 
Germans in Poland they were constantly and strenuously en- 
gaged on their southern front, in Galicia, with the Austro- 
Germans, who were prosecuting with all the strength they could 
put into it at the time the new offensive which they had started 
in the middle of December. And here, in and about the snow- 
clad mountains, almost daily the red tide ebbed and flowed, the 
Russians retiring or advancing according as they withdrew before 
or drove back the hostile forces arrayed against them. 

The checking by our Ally of the Germans in Poland, his con- 
tinued occupation of some of the passes of the Carpathians with 
the possession of most of the country north of the chain, and his 
swift overrunning of the Bukovina during this same month of 
January, coupled with the prospect of the immediate interven- 
tion of Rumania on behalf of the Entente Powers, once more 
raised great expectations of some decisive success in the Eastern 
Theatre, which, as subsequent developments showed, were no 
more destined to be realised than the others that had been 
cherished before. Larger reinforcements were thrown into the 
southern field by the enemy ; the Russians, who had not been in 
@ position to retrieve the ground they had lost near Cracow, now 
yielded a slice of territory in Eastern Galicia and had to abandon 
the Bukovina. It was plain, in fact, that they were being seriously 
pressed on their whole long southern front. And it was at this 


juncture—that is, in the first and second weeks of February— 
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that the startling news was published that they were being as 
seriously pressed in East Prussia, and were again being forced 
to retire from that province. Exultant reports from Berlin of a 
sweeping German victory in Masurenland, which was declared 
to have resulted in the annihilation of the Russian Tenth Army, 
recalled painfully the disaster that had overtaken our Ally in the 
same region six months previously, and caused, it would be absurd 
to deny, much disappointment and no small anxiety in both 
England and France. German newspapers openly jeered at the 
‘poor old steam-roller,’ as they phrased it. The steam-roller! 
The Petrograd correspondent of a French journal gravely dis- 
carded the simile, and substituted for it that of the threshing- 
machine, explaining that the supreme function of the Russian 
armies was to keep on threshing out the lives of as many Germans 
as possible, and that, as there were far more Russians than 
Germans, this process would in time infallibly achieve the desired 
result! One had only mentally to compare the numbers of their 
respective populations, do a small sum in arithmetic, and the 
appositeness of this metaphor was demonstrated to admiration ! 

It is worth while to devote some space to a short study of 
Russia’s two East Prussian campaigns, as her action in them 
indicates and illuminates the part she has played and must for 
some time longer play in the War. It is a great part, but there 
is shade as well as light in it. It will be well if the idea of 
the steam-roller should disappear—at any rate for the present; 
from the outset it gave a false notion of Russia, and those who 
made it prominent did a real disservice, no doubt quite unin- 
tentionally, to the common cause by leading the peoples of the 
West, and more particularly of Great Britain, to dream of some- 
thing that in her circumstances was impossible in the first 
months of the conflict, and still is unlikely of any early realisa- 
tion. Some preliminary considerations must be stated—not 
because they have any novelty now, but because it is necessary 
in view of present occurrences in Western Galicia to set them 
forth again. 

While the mobilisation of Russia was speedier than had been 
expected by friend or foe, it yet was slow; and while it is true, 
comparatively speaking, that her vast population affords an in- 
exhaustible supply of men, it is true, without any reservation 
whatever, that these men, however numerous or even well 
trained, are of no military value unless efficiently armed. When 
the War broke out Russia had no immense stock of munitions 
such as had been accumulated over a lengthy period by the 
Germans, nor did she possess arsenals and factories as large, 
or anything like so well equipped, for producing war material 
expeditiously on a great scale; she had millions of men, but she 
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had not the corresponding quantities of big guns, shells, maxims, 
rifles, and cartridges. This was, and still is, her severest handi- 
cap, but it may be hoped that this summer will see an end 
of it, her ports being free from ice or, even more advantageous 
for her swift munitioning, the Dardanelles open to her ships 
and those of the other Allies. Further, she was heavily handi- 
capped by inadequate systems of railways, operated never very 
quickly in times of peace and bound in times of war to be much 
strained, in a country of absolutely enormous extent, whereas 
her opponents had taken care to provide themselves with an 
abundance of railroads which had been scientifically designed to 
subserve strategic purposes. In brief, Russia was as unprepared, 
relatively to Germany, as were the other Allies, and suffered 
accordingly. It was not that she was caught napping exactly ; 
ever since her war with Japan she had been reorganising and 
developing her military resources, and would have been in a far 
stronger position if the War had been delayed for two or three 
years longer, but Germany was well aware of this fact, and this 
was one of the determining reasons why she precipitated the 
War just when she did. Russia was also handicapped by the 
vulnerability of her Polish frontier; Poland within the Vistula 
formed a big salient jutting into German territory, and as it 
was undefended by fortifications was a source of weakness to 
her, a weakness of which the enemy has not been slow to take 
every advantage, and which accounts for much of his success. 
And added to this must be the by no means unimportant matter 
that the probable action of her own Poles was uncertain at 
the beginning of the War. Only ten years before there had been 
a rising which Russia had suppressed, and there was a not un- 
natural apprehension that they might throw in their lot with 
the Germans; the event, however, proved the contrary; they 
elected to stand by Russia in spite of the blandishments of Ger- 
many who, prior to the War, had intrigued to gain their support 
and, after it had begun, exhorted them as a ‘friend’ to take up 
arms to ‘expel the Russian barbarians from their beautiful 
country.’ For one thing, they knew that the Poles in Germany 
were undoubtedly in no better case than themselves—Russia had 
been hard, but Germany had been harder ; and for another, they 
received a striking object-lesson in German methods very early 
in the War in a savage and brutal attack by the Germans on 
Kalisz, where, on a much smaller scale but with similar circum- 
stances of horror, they saw reproduced the most dreadful features 
of the Belgian tragedy—deadly sins against our common 
humanity, but at the same time acts on the part of the Germans 
of the greatest political stupidity. The resolve of her Poles not 
to side with Germany had a great effect on Russia and the course 
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of the struggle. In the first place, it led to the issue of the 
proclamation in which, in the most eloquent and moving terms, 
the Grand Duke, on behalf of the Czar, solemnly promised that 
Poland shall be ‘born again, free in her religion and her lan- 
guage.’ In the second place, the Russian Poles threw them- 
selves into the conflict with indescribable enthusiasm. It was 
something more than a coincidence that the publication of the 
Grand Duke’s noble appeal to them was immediately followed 
by the vigorous offensive the Russians undertook in East Prussia, 
to whose boundary the march lay through North Poland, and 
in Galicia, which is largely Polish. 

Germany’s original plan of campaign was the containment 
of the Russians within their own country until the Allies in 
France and Belgium had been decisively vanquished, but the 
scheme failed in both the Western and Eastern Theatres. In 
the opening week of the War collisions took place at various 
points on the Russo-German frontier, and Russia began her 
assault on East Prussia by a raid on Johannesberg, the occupa- 
tion of Eydtkuhnen, and the capture of Stalluponen. Nearly 
a fortnight then elapsed, the Russians beating off the enemy, 
and gaining time for the coming up of an army from Vilna 
under General Rennenkampf, the Manchurian veteran. Farther 
south another Russian army, which was commanded by General 
Samsonoff, who had also distinguished himself in the war with 
Japan, had entered the border district of Masurenland, stormed 
Lyck, and taken Létzen after desperate fighting. It may be 
doubted if the Germans expected a serious invasion of East 
Prussia, which is difficult country, and easier of defence than of 
attack. For the most part it is a region of swamps, lakes, and 
woods, with few roads, and these generally indifferent, par- 
ticularly in bad weather, thus rendering the success of a hostile 
incursion, when stoutly resisted, extremely problematical. 
Besides, it contains several important fortresses—K6nigsberg in 
the north, and Thorn, Graudenz and Danzig on the line of the 
Vistula, two of these being on the Baltic, a sea controlled by 
the German fleet, which therefore could throw forces into them 
at any time even if they were invested by land. How little 
the Germans anticipated that this area would be heavily assailed 
is attested by the fact that it was protected mainly by troops 
of the second class, nearly all of their first line being engaged 
in the Western Theatre. It may also be doubted whether at 
first the Russians intended a serious invasion of East Prussia, 
for, from the beginning, they unquestionably regarded their 
incursion into that province as of very subordinate interest as 
compared with their great campaign in Galicia, of which a tenta- 
tive commencement was made synchronously with operations in 
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the north. At any rate, it was not till past the middle of August 
that the general order for the Russians to advance was issued, 
and by that time the attitude of the Russian Poles had been 
unmistakably defined. Meanwhile, in the Western Theatre the 
Germans were sweeping over Belgium and were getting ready 
to counter the French offensive in Lorraine. It was on the 
20th of August that Rennenkampf’s army came up at Gumbinnen 
with the German East Prussian forces, whose commander was 
General von Francois, and the battle which ensued and lasted 
for two days resulted in the complete defeat, with very con- 
siderable losses, of the Germans; furthermore, their right flank 
was threatened by the army of General Samsonoff, who had 
beaten the German 20th Army Corps at Frankenau, and they 
hastily retreated in disorder, leaving thousands of prisoners and 
huge quantities of stores in the hands of the Russians. With 
the exception of the battle of the Jadar, sometimes called 
Shabatz, in which the Serbians routed the Austrians, Gumbinnen 
was the first great victory of the Allies; if the date of the former 
battle be taken from the closing stages of that débdcle imposed 
by gallant little Serbia on Austria, that is, the 23rd of August, 
then Gumbinnen ranks before it in point of time. 

Immense were the immediate effects of the Russian victory 
locally in East Prussia, throughout the rest of Germany, and 
on public opinion everywhere. In the province itself Insterburg, 
the centre of the German northern strategic railways, was at 
once occupied by the Russians, and Tilsit was isolated. The 
routed army divided, one portion making for Kénigsberg and 
the other for Allenstein, while the victors, detaching troops to 
invest the fortress, took Tilsit, and marched on to the Alle in 
pursuit of the enemy. The whole of East Prussia east of the 
line K6nigsberg-Allenstein, by far the larger part, that is, of 
the country, passed to the Russians, and at the moment it cer- 
tainly looked as if the rest of it and West Prussia to the Vistula 
might also be conquered, an impression which was strengthened 
when the Germans were forced to retire west of Allenstein. 
Nor was it possible for the German authorities to keep the news 
of what had happened from their people. From every part of 
East Prussia multitudes of fugitives had fled in terror as the 
Russians had advanced; a quarter of a million are said to have 
poured into Danzig alone, and thousands of panic-stricken men, 
women, and children appeared in the streets of Berlin, where 
their bitter cry could not possibly go unheeded by the Govern- 
ment or by the populace who, until these living evidences of the 
Russian triumph were seen, had never dreamed of defeats or 
of invasion. From the west had come only stories of swelling 
German victories, but here was something very different, and 
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Berlin for the first time may perhaps have felt the cold grasp 
of fear. Strong reinforcements were quickly despatched from 
various parts of the Vaterland to the Eastern Theatre; the ‘ bar- 
barians,’ who, by the way, had waged war with no more barbarity 
than war usually entails, must be driven from the sacred soil 
and severely punished! In other lands, especially in those of 
the Allies on whom dark and terrible days had fallen in the 
Western Theatre, the Russian success was magnified into some- 
thing enormously more important than it was; it was then that 
the idea of Russia as the steam-roller sprang up and flourished 
exceedingly. But from Allenstein the Russians did not succeed 
in advancing much nearer the Vistula. About a week went by 
in a strange silence from Petrograd so far as anything vital was 
concerned, and then was flashed from Berlin the news that 
the tide had turned against the Russians, one of whose armies 
had not only been defeated but annihilated. The Allies, sore 
bestead in the west, were incredulous, but the thing was 
practically true. 

Von Hindenburg, whom the War has shown, it should frankly 
be acknowledged, a leader of high ability, had effected a formid- 
able concentration of troops in a strong position near Osterode, 
south-west of Allenstein, on the edge of a typical Masurenland 
district of woods and swamps. Skilfully manceuvring the 
Russians under Samsonoff on to this area in the neighbourhood 
of Tannenberg, he enveloped them on three sides, drove them 
into the marshes, and nearly destroyed them utterly. It was 
more of a massacre than a battle; Samsonoff and other Russian 
generals were among the slain, and a mere remnant of the 
Russian army made good its escape under cover of night. This 
severe reverse meant nothing less than the end of the Russian 
campaign in Kast Prussia. Allenstein had to be evacuated forth- 
with, and all the rest of the province was soon freed from the 
Russians. What was left of Samsonoff’s army retreated towards 
the Narew, while in the north Rennenkampf, whose communica- 
tions were threatened, retired to the Niemen, after fighting 
rearguard actions. The Germans crossed the frontier in pursuit, 
and advanced to the line of the Niemen where Rennenkampf 
had determined to make a stand; meanwhile they occupied and 
administered the government of Suwalki as if they were going 
to stay there for ever, but their conduct of affairs did not precisely 
endear them to the Poles who inhabited it. In the fourth week 
of September German forces tried to get across the Niemen, 
which is the great natural barrier to an invasion of Russia from 
East Prussia, but their attempts failed; southwards they bom- 
barded Ossowiec without much result; all along this front they 
were held in check, and were unable to accomplish anything 
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of importance. A Russian counter-offensive, promptly initiated 
by Rennenkampf, who had been reinforced, caused the Germans 
to fall back along their whole line; defeated at Augustowo 
and elsewhere, they were compelled to retreat into East Prussia, 
suffering heavy losses which in the aggregate reached a high 
figure. And then they were pressed over their frontier, the 
Russians again capturing Lyck and establishing themselves on 
the eastern side of the Masurenland Lakes. This was the posi- 
tion in January ; to quote again from the speech of Lord Kitchener 
already alluded to: ‘In East Prussia the situation has undergone 
but little change since the Russians succeeded at the end of 
November in driving the German army from its prepared posi- 
tions within the German frontier.’ 

It will thus be seen that while the Russians met with a 
great disaster at Tannenberg, had to abandon East Prussia, 
and were forced to retreat to the Niemen, they recovered 
themselves and renewed the struggle with very marked success, 
being in possession of a part of the province again at the 
close of the second phase of that first campaign. In this field, 
as in that of Poland within the Vistula in October when 
she held and repulsed the Germans from Warsaw and the 
Austrians from Iwangorod, Russia splendidly exhibited that 
quality of resilience which has come to be recognised as 
characteristic of her. The Germans later said that their 
thrust at the Niemen was nothing more than a raid, a sort of 
punitive expedition—if so, it cost them dearly, but their adminis- 
tration of Suwalki suggested that their occupation of that govern- 
ment was believed by them to be of a permanent nature. 

It is impossible to say that, taken by itself, Russia’s first 
campaign was a failure, though there was an impression, caused 
doubtless by the Tannenberg disaster, that it was. But the 
campaign cannot be taken by itself; it must be viewed in a far 
broader light, and considered together with the other operations 
of Russia and also of the Allies in the Western Theatre. There 
is great need here, as indeed in the whole conflict, east or west, 
of getting a proper perspective; this is not exactly a very easy 
matter, because we are prone to live from day to day on the 
official communiqués, and to attach too much importance to the 
incidents and episodes of the moment. To start with, East 
Prussia, it may be repeated, was to the Russians a field of mili- 
tary action of unimportance as compared with Galicia; it was 
upon the latter, as much more vulnerable and presenting surer 
prospects of success, that, once the friendly attitude of the Poles 
was ascertained, they concentrated their principal armies. 
Accurately gauging the fighting value of the Austrians, who were 
not so well prepared in every way for a great war as were the 
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Germans, the Russians invaded East Prussia for the purpose 
mainly of distracting Germany and of preventing her from send- 
ing assistance to Austria, who Russia believed, and rightly 
believed, as the sequel proved, would require and demand help 
from her friend. The victories of the Russians in East Prussia 
tempted them too far afield, and they paid a heavy penalty in 
consequence, but they were completely successful in drawing vast 
numbers of Germans into that area and in keeping them from 
being sent to reinforce the Austrians; not even the Germans— 
their clever strategic railways notwithstanding—can be in two 
places at the same time. As a matter of fact, the Austrian in- 
vasion of South Poland in August was not backed up by the 
Germans in the strength which had been expected of them, and 
this came about because of their absorbing pre-occupation in East 
Prussia ; later, the same absence of German reinforcements con- 
tributed to the magnificent success of the Russians which culmin- 
ated in the capture of Lemberg and the speedy conquest of nearly 
all Galicia. Whatever their loss in East Prussia, it was far more 
than compensated for by their gain in Galicia. 

But it has been asserted that this East Prussian campaign had 
another object behind it. At this time the Allies in the Western 
Theatre were being very severely tried. The day before the issue 
was decided at Gumbinnen saw the Germans in Brussels and the 
serious defeat of the French in the battle of Metz, while the days 
immediately following witnessed the retreat of the French and the 
British after Charleroi and Mons to the Somme and the Aisne, 
and then to the Marne—it was during this retreat that the battle 
of Tannenberg was fought and lost by the Russians. It has 
been said that the Russians prosecuted their campaign farther 
than it ought to have been in order to reduce the pressure on 
the Allies in the west; one writer has gone so far as to allege 
that the whole East Prussian campaign was ‘not war, but a 
chivalrous enterprise,’ designed for the relief of the Allies, and 
that it secured this relief by compelling the transfer of German 
army corps from the west to the east at the critical time when 
every man was necessary to consummate the advantage gained 
by the rapid march on Paris. But all this falls to the ground 
because, it is now certain, no German troops were moved from the 
one field to the other, von Hindenburg getting his reinforcements 
from the interior of Germany. These reinforcements were very 
considerable, and to this extent Russia, by attracting them to 
East Prussia and North Poland—that is, by exerting this pressure 
on Germany—did lessen pressure elsewhere. After their defeat 
at Lemberg the Austrians begged the German Kaiser for help, and 
when he responded by sending several German army corps to 
them, this again kept in the Eastern Theatre large numbers of 
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soldiers whose presence otherwise might materially have in- 
creased the pressure on the Allies in the Western. 

The second of Russia’s East Prussian campaigns began in- 
conspicuously in the third week of January. For many weeks 
the Russian entrenchments in the district on the east of the 
Masurenland Lakes, which they had reoccupied after the repulse 
of von Hindenburg from the Niemen, faced those of the Germans, 
and the position was that of stalemate, as, though fighting went 
on, no appreciable gain was made by either side. The Russians 
however, had seemed so settled in the country that the Petrograd 
correspondent of the Times, in a despatch to that journal, said 
‘The Germans despair, and rightly too, of ever returning thither. 
Our Allies have come to stay’—the last sentence is one of the 
numerous prophecies made by our optimistic journalists in Petro- 
grad which have not been fulfilled. This part of the Eastern 
Theatre had almost dropped out of the official communiqués, and 
most people had forgotten about it altogether; they were there- 
fore all the more startled when suddenly an announcement came 
from Berlin that the Russians had suffered a severe defeat in 
that region, and were again retreating in hot haste to their de- 
fensive lines of the Niemen and the Narew before the victorious 
Germans, whose official messages stated that they had taken 
upwards of 60,000 prisoners and many guns, and jubilantly 
declared that they had annihilated the Russian army in that area. 
These despatches, tricked out with every circumstance and detail 
that was likely to make them more effective, were meant to im- 
press not only the Germans but the world in general. But the 
Russian communiqués soon showed how exaggerated were these 
claims, and even suggested that the retirement of the Russians 
from East Prussia had taken place in accordance with a plan 
that had been thought out beforehand by the Grand Duke, who 
had a very definite object in view. The carrying out of this 
scheme was, however, marred to some extent by a disaster to 
one corps of the four that composed the Russian army in East 
Prussia; it was afterwards learned that this unfortunate occur- 
rence had been brought about by the basest treachery on the part 
of an officer who had not been proof against German bribes. The 
Grand Duke’s object in the second East Prussian campaign was 
the same as that which had inspired the first—namely, to attract 
to and keep busily engaged in that portion of the Eastern Theatre 
as many Germans as possible. The Austro-German offensive that 
had been undertaken in December had been unable to effect any 
very remarkable result in Galicia, and the Russian invasion of 
the Bukovina in January was regarded as so formidable a menace 
by the Hungarians, the more deeply interested partners in the 
Dual Monarchy, that they made the most anguished appeals to 
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the German Emperor for substantial additional reinforcements. 
The Russians knew perfectly well that this was the case; hence 
this second campaign of theirs in the north which was nothing 
more than a feint, though at the outset they gave it a different 
complexion by leading the Germans to believe that their purpose 
was nothing less than the envelopment of the German army 
vis-a-vis of their own in Masurenland. 

Included in von Hindenburg’s grand design for the capture of 
Warsaw, which he began to put into execution with the famous 
rush from the Warta-Vistula gap in November, was the advance 
of a German army from Soldau and Willenberg in East Prussia 
on Ciechanow and Przasnysz, two towns some fifty miles north- 
west of the Polish capital. This army appeared on the scene 
in December ; one column struck at Mlawa a few miles south of 
Soldau, took it, and marched on to Ciechanow, while a second 
column captured Przasnysz. But after several battles in the 
neighbourhood the Russians forced both columns back into East 
Prussia again. The Germans reformed their army, returned, 
. and reoccupied Mlawa, their line stretching southward and west- 
ward from it on Russian soil to the north bank of the Vistula. 
The Russians began their second campaign by attacking this line, 
and by an assault at the same time of the German positions in 
Masurenland; towards the end of January they were fighting 
vigorously also in the north of East Prussia near Pilkallen. 
These combined operations were so pronounced as to indicate a 
strong attempt to surround and destroy the German army in this 
province. All Germany was alarmed; von Hindenburg hurried 
to the field, as did the Kaiser later; and fresh troops in great 
force were rapidly concentrated by the German strategic rail- 
ways to meet this new menace. This was exactly what the 
Grand Duke had played for, and when the German offensive 
developed the Russians were ordered to retire before it, and did 
retire, but suffered considerable loss, as stated above. Shortly 
afterwards the Germans published the preposterous statement 
that ‘in the winter battle in the Mazurian Lakes district’ the 
Russians lost seven generals, over 100,000 men, and more than 
150 guns. How little reliance could be attached to the assertions 
of the enemy was evinced by the fact that of the army which 
had been described as ‘ annihilated’ three out of its four corps 
effected the prescribed retirement, and took part in the Russian 
counter-offensive, based on the line of the Niemen and the Narew, 
with which the Grand Duke replied to and repulsed the German 
attack, and this within a fortnight of its appearance. On the 
28th of February the Russians inflicted a signal defeat on the 
Germans at Przasnysz. The whole was a striking exemplification 
of Russian resiliency. There is still a good deal of uncertainty 
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as to the strength of the German forces employed at this time 
in East Prussia and North Poland, the figure being variously 
estimated at from twelve to eighteen corps, but as the higher 
estimate is nearer the mark it is evident that the Grand Duke 
succeeded in what was his real object. And if the German 
offensive be considered as another attempt on Warsaw it must 
be said to have failed. 

March saw the fruition of the Grand Duke’s strategy in the 
fall of the great Austrian fortress, Przemysl, in Galicia. At 
the beginning of that month the Russians in West Galicia stood 
on the right banks of the Dunajec and its tributary, the Biala, 
their position from north to south extending from the Vistula 
to the Dukla Pass with other passes adjacent thereto, while 
eastward their line stretched from the Dukla, which they occu- 
pied, for some distance among the mountains, and then north 
of them through South-Eastern Galicia and along the northern 
frontier of the Bukovina to their own territory. The Austro- 
Germans for ten or eleven weeks had put forth the most desperate 
and tremendous efforts to relieve the beleaguered town—the pro- 
nunciation of whose name intrigued and baffled our English 
tongues. The garrison had co-operated by several sorties, all of 
which, however, were of no effect. And though the enemy 
succeeded in driving back the Russians in East Galicia, and in 
recovering the Bukovina, he was finally held up, and thus failed 
of his purpose. In the first days of March the Russians assumed 
the offensive in East Galicia, and on the 4th recovered 
Stanislaw, an important centre which they had been forced to 
abandon a short time previously. The enemy retorted by a raid 
into Bessarabia, but this was soon checked. All the while fight- 
ing, in which the Russians generally held their own or improved 
their position, was going on in the Carpathians; they scored 
several victories in the region of the Lupkow Pass, and made a 
distinct advance. These mountain engagements took place in 
cold and bitter weather, the soldiers often being up to their waists 
in snow ; perhaps the severe climatic conditions rather favoured 
the Russians, but they must have told heavily on all the com- 
batants. In the meantime the Russians had delivered a series 
of assaults on Przemysl which had brought them close to its 
northern front, and it speedily became evident that the fate of the 
fortress was sealed. Its defenders tried a last sortie which came 
to nothing ; though scarcely reduced to extremities, they despaired 
of succour from their friends who had made no real progress 
towards relieving them, and they surrendered the place on the 
22nd of March. Thus Russia won this great prize, one of the 
greatest in the War; she did not realise just how great it was 
until she discovered that its garrison consisted of some 120,000 
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men—about equivalent to three army corps; among the spoils 
were upwards of 1000 guns, many of which were in good order. 
News of the fall of Przemysl was held back at first in Germany, 
but the truth could not long be concealed; in Austria-Hungary 
there was the deepest depression. The Allies of the Entente 
hailed the event as typical of the satisfactory ending of the whole 
War, and certainly no one dreamed that Russia’s possession of 
the fortress would be seriously challenged within a couple of 
months. 

One of the immediate results of the capture of Przemysl was 
the setting free for other purposes of the Russian forces which 
had been investing it, but before this addition to the field strength 
of Russia could be brought to bear on the struggle in the moun- 
tains the Russians had made splendid advances. In the first 
week of April they stormed and occupied the Rostoki Pass, con- 
quered the whole district lying between Mezé Laborcz and the 
Uzsok Pass, and established themselves on the southern slopes of 
the great barriers of Hungary, upon the rich plains of which they 
threatened to descend. In an official statement issued at 
Petrograd about the 12th of April an account was given of the 
Russian offensive in the Carpathians from the 19th of March 
to that date, and the losses of the enemy during that short period 
were placed at 70,000 men, including 900 officers, more than 
thirty guns, and 200 machine guns. The Russian success was so 
striking that a correspondent in Petrograd began his telegram to 
the London journal which he represented with the sentence 
‘A débdécle has begun in the Carpathians.’ The Bulletin des 
Armées, the French military organ, published about the same 
time a long review of the work of the Russian Army during the 
eight months of the War, and spoke with enthusiasm of the 
efforts of the Russians, eulogising their successes. Referring to 
the Austro-Germans, it said that their position now appeared to 
be most precarious, and that the balance of the operations in the 
Eastern Theatre was incontestably in favour of Russia. This, 
in fact, was the general view among the Allies. A farther 
Russian invasion of Hungary was predicted as imminent and of 
so complete a nature that it was likened, the old figures of speech 
being dropped for the nonce, to the irresistible action of a 
glacier. But the Austro-Germans were not vanquished ; there 
had been no decisive battle, and heavy fighting still went on 
which was to become much heavier in a little while. Thoroughly 
impressed by the danger which the Russian advance into Hungary 
had created, the Germans threw large bodies of fresh troops into 
the arena, the direction of the operations was taken over by the 
Germans, and the German Kaiser himself hastened to Cracow to 
be near the scene of action. The Russians did not advance, 
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partly no doubt because of the melting of the snows which 
rendered progress difficult, but partly also because of the presence 
of strong enemy forces attacking them persistently and not always 
unsuccessfully. For about a fortnight nothing of special interest 
occurred ; then the Germans sprang a new offensive upon an area 
which had not hitherto been touched by the War—the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. Petrograd explained that this movement 
was devoid of military significance, but at all events it was 
symptomatic of fresh developments of German activity with the 
coming of open weather. 

It was to be expected that Germany, having organised during 
the winter all the troops, new and old, at her disposition, and 
having manufactured vast quantities of war material of every 
kind, should look round for the weakest spot in the fronts of the 
Allies, and launch a strong offensive against it with all possible 
speed. According to a congratulatory telegram from the German 
Kaiser to von Falkenhayn, his War Minister and the Chief of the 
German Staff, whom he credited with the discovery, this par- 
ticular spot was found on the Dunajec in West Galicia. Be 
this as it may, a powerful German army advancing from Cracow, 
and working in combination with an Austrian army, attacked 
and took the Russian defensive positions on that river in the first 
days of May. The Germans far outnumbered the Russians—by 
three to one, it is said; and the artillery of the enemy, in both 
the number and calibre of his guns, greatly surpassed that of our 
Ally. In this quarter the Russians had their Third Army, a 
comparatively small force as armies go in this war of multitudes, 
acting as a screen to their operations further east; from the 
Dunajec it retired to its second line of defence, the Wisloka, but 
had to abandon it on the 7th of May when it took up a position 
on the Wislok, and made a determined stand, which, how- 
ever, did not succeed in checking the German onrush, the result 
being that it had to retreat to the San. The rapidity of the 
German advance, which in ten days covered a distance of about 
130 kilometres, recalled that of August in Belgium and France, 
and must be considered a most remarkable performance. It had 
notable and immediate results in the withdrawal of the Russians 
from the Western Carpathians and their retirement from their 
fortified position on the Nida on the other side of the Vistula. 
The Russians everywhere fought with the greatest courage and 
resolution, inflicting losses on the enemy which are put at 
100,000 men, but their own losses were, as they admitted, very 
heavy. Their real trouble was not so much their numerical in- 
feriority, though that, too, must have told, but their lack, it may be 
taken as certain, of guns and shells : ‘ munitions, more munitions, 
and still more munitions,’ to quote General French, are the open 
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secret of success in this War. The enemy, as was to be antici- 
pated, made the most of his victory, and there is no need for us 
to minimise it, or allege that it was gained merely to impress 
neutrals, for it was a very substantial achievement. On the other 
side of the account there is this to be said : the retirements of the 
Russians before sudden incursions of Germans in greatly superior 
numbers have hitherto invariably ended in these advances being 
checked and repulsed, and we may reasonably believe that it will 
be the same in this case. 

Russia has done and is doing her very best in the midst of 
almost insuperable difficulties ; she never was the steam-roller of 
our optimists, but was conditioned from the start by the same 
unpreparedness as ourselves. What she can do, she does, and 
does it with all the strength of her great heart. Even when she 
waa being driven back from the Dunajec to the San she was strik- 
ing a mighty blow at the enemy in East Galicia. This article 
may fitly conclude with the following statement taken from the 
Russian communiqué of May 15: 


On May 14 the whole of the Third Army deployed on the San, and, in 
conformity with this fact, we were also obliged to proceed to a rearrange- 
ment, which is already nearing completion, to enable the adjacent armies 
to unite. Although we were obliged to do this to fall back from the 
Carpathians, we simultaneously made a decisive offensive in Eastern 
Galicia, by which we realised results very essential to our left wing, and 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Austrians on the Dniester along a front of 
over 150 versts (100 miles). In five days, beginning May 9, we captured 
in this region about 20,000 prisoners and forced the enemy to retreat in 
disorder across the Pruth. 


These words exemplify the whole spirit of Russia, her power, 
and her unshakable confidence in her destiny. 


Rospert MAcHRAY. 
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THE COMING OF CONSCRIPTION 


As to the final result of the War there can, of course, be no two 
opinions : the ultimate triumph of the Allied Forces is a certain 
and foregone conclusion. There are, however, problems, closely 
associated with that result, offering no such easy solution, and 
chief amongst these is the duration of the War itself. On this 
point views, widely divergent, have been expressed, and, depend- 
ing as the issue does on so many conditions and circumstances, it 
is hardly surprising that opinion should change as time passes 
on. 

For instance, last September we were led by the Prime 
Minister to believe that the country must be prepared for a 
struggle extending over some years. True, no period was fixed 
or even suggested, but the fact that men were asked to enlist for 
three years or the duration of the War gave support to the belief 
that 1917 would be far advanced before terms of peace were 
actually settled. A few months later Mr. Asquith doubted whether 
the War would ‘ last as long as many people originally predicted,’ 
while at the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 4th of May he 
assured us that we are even now only at the beginning of the 
campaign. At least, that would seem the logical conclusion to 
draw from the Prime Minister’s ‘ message to the nation’ on that 
occasion : ‘You have made a magnificent beginning; you have 
stemmed the tide of aggression; you have shown a spirit and 
strength worthy of the best traditions of your race. Proceed in 
the same direction and in the same temper.’ I mention these 
variations of statement, not by way of criticism, but rather to 
show how extremely difficult it is, even for one possessing the 
fullest possible information, to make any pronouncement, carry- 
ing with it the weight of positive assurance, with regard to the 
duration of the War. 

Yet, after all, the immediate problem we have to solve is not 
how long the War will last, but how soon it can be finished. In 
this connexion two factors stand out above and beyond all others : 
the question of munitions and the question of men. I place 
munitions first, not because I propose to discuss that phase of the 
War at any length, but because, however large and well trained 
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our fighting forces may be, we must of necessity enter the con- 
flict at a disadvantage unless these forces are not only fully and 
adequately equipped, but able to depend on a constant and ever- 
increasing supply of ammunition. Recent events seem to show 
that the Government did not sufficiently realise this aspect of 
the military situation. It is, however, but fair to say this view 
is not accepted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who went 
out of his way, when introducing the Government proposals 
regarding the sale of alcoholic liquors, to inform the House of 
Commons that from the first he was convinced ‘this was a war 
of munitions and material even more than that of men.’ But 
if we are to assume that all along the Government possessed 
this knowledge, surely it was for them to see that the output of 
munitions was at all times ‘equal to our necessities.’ Yet no 
specific action seems to have been taken to secure this end until 
Lord Kitchener himself called public attention to the matter, and 
Sir John French made the significant announcement that ‘the 
ball is at our feet, we could kick it if we have the munitions.’ 

During the last fortnight this appeal of the Field-Marshal has 
received startling corroboration from the military correspondent 
of The Times, who, writing under date of the 14th of May, after 
an attack by our troops on the German position, pointed out that 
‘the want of an unlimited supply of high explosives was a fatal 
bar to our success.’ 

I should like to make a few comments on the explanation put 
forward by the Government as to the causes of the deficiency. 
This is attributed to scarcity of labour and slackness on the part 
of certain sections of workmen. To traverse the second cause is 
hardly necessary in view of the fact that it has already been the 
subject of much public discussion. Moreover, it would be pre- 
mature to examine too closely the evidence contained in the 
White Paper laid before Parliament, as that evidence is now 
being sifted by a Committee specially set up for the purpose. 
Scarcity of labour, however, comes under another head. There 
the remedy was always in the hands of the Government. Yet 
they exercised no hold either on operatives or mechanics, all were 
free to enlist as and when they liked ; not till after the horse was 
stolen was any attempt made to close the door. Hence Lord 
Kitchener’s statement that the best way of staving off conscrip- 
tion is to fill the shops with the necessary supply of labour for 
the production of munitions of war; hence the official mission 
to Canada for the purpose of securing the help necessary to work 
the factories and workshops to their fullest extent. 

Not long since I met a young man who had enlisted near 
Newcastle. He was a highly skilled mechanic and, with many 
others similarly situated to himself, had joined the Colours early 
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in the campaign. Imagine the loss of energy, say, to an arma- 
ment factory such a condition of things would, of necessity, bring 
about. Yet it was not until the War was far advanced that the 
Government awakened to a sense of their responsibility in this 
respect. Realising, at last, the seriousness of the position, efforts 
were made to retrieve the men, and I believe I shall not be far 
wrong if I say that some 10,000 mechanics and operatives have 
been released to return to their original or kindred occupations. 
Now if from the beginning of the War the Government h2d fol- 
lowed, as they should have followed, the course indicated by the 
Prime Minister at the Westminster Palace Hotel to the effect that 
the nation’s duty was to ‘mobilise and organise,’ nothing would 
have been heard about scarcity of labour, nothing about slackness. 
Moreover, the appeals of Lord Kitchener and Sir John French 
would not have been made, and the disquieting message from 
Northern France never penned. 

No one doubts that the Government honestly believe they 
have done everything that could be done to prevent the situation 
arising which has arisen, but they must not feel surprised or call 
it unpatriotic if, in the light of events, there are some amongst 
us who think that in the matter of munitions they have been 
lacking in foresight and wanting in system. It is, however, 
satisfactory to know that the mistakes of the past are not likely 
to occur again. Recent debates in Parliament have done much 
to clear the air, and the new powers taken can scarcely fail to 
find reflection in increased production. It is useless to deplore 
time and opportunities lost, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
steps that have now been taken will ensure a supply of munitions, 
irrespective of kind, equal, and more than equal, to meet any 
demand that may be made. 

Let us now pass on to the question of men. It is, of course, 
satisfactory to hear from the Prime Minister that the new armies 
are ‘ fast reaching our most sanguine hopes,’ but as the country 
has not yet been taken into the Prime Minister’s confidence the 
‘most sanguine hopes’ of the Government do not afford the 
people much information. Are we obtaining men as fast as they 
are wanted? Are we getting the right kind of men? What 
number of men ought to join but have not joined? What per- 
centage of volunteers have been rejected as unfit? These are 
some of the questions the country wants to see answered. In 
short, let the Government tell us something about their policy 
in regard to recruiting. So far that policy remains unexplained. 
I do not mean that the Government should give the numbers of 
our voluntary army or say how many men are required to make 
that army complete; there are obvious reasons against either 
course, but I cannot help thinking—and I am not alone in this— 
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that a little more straight talking, a little more confidence would 
give greater satisfaction and secure better results. 

When bringing in the Army Estimates on the 22nd of April, 
Mr. Tennant announced on behalf of Lord Kitchener that ‘ the 
results of recruiting during the last few months had been most 
satisfactory and gratifying.’ And he added, at the express 
wish of the Secretary of State, that ‘when he [Lord Kitchener] 
called to the nation for more men he felt quite confident that 
the nation would respond with that readiness, promptitude, and 
decision which they had learned to look to with gratitude, and 
by which they were able to gauge and estimate the determination 
of our people.’ Exactly what was intended by this addition it 
would be difficult to say. Most of us thought that Lord Kitchener 
had been calling for ‘more men’ since last August. Certainly 
in November he told us ‘I shall want more and more men, and 
still more until the enemy is crushed.’ As the enemy is very far 
from being crushed at the present moment, it is hardly too much 
to assume that the Secretary of State for War still requires 
recruits and more recruits. That being so, it is a pity that the 
Government do not say so, and say so with an emphasis and 
determination that leave no room for hesitation or doubt. 

Somehow or other Government spokesmen always consider it 
necessary to express superlative satisfaction whenever the ques- 
tion of recruiting is raised. Even the Prime Minister is no 
exception to this rule. He is for ever telling us that the Govern- 
ment ‘see no reason to be other than satisfied.” What prompts 
so optimistic a view passes understanding, especially in the light 
of the new scheme which is pushing recruiting into the ranks 
of industry with a pressure never before contemplated. It may 
be that the Government believe optimism is helpful to those 
engaged in recruiting work; if that be so, they are mistaken in 
their conclusion. It is always harmful to overstate a case, and 
many of us think this is what the Government are doing in the 
matter of recruiting. I do not speak for myself alone when I say 
few people were sorry to see that the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
as President of the Glasgow Territorial Forces, had written to 
Lord Kitchener pointing out that since the statement made on his 
behalf by the Under Secretary of State for War in the House of 
Commons, ‘recruiting in Glasgow had fallen very flat.’ 

So pertinent a reminder was not lost on the Prime Minister, 
and in his speech at the Guildhall on the 19th of May he answered 
the Lord Provost with the statement that the call was still as it 
was when he addressed the citizens of London in the first week of 
the War, namely, ‘for more men.’ Proceeding to explain why 
more men were wanted, Mr. Asquith pointed out they were 
required to take the place of the fallen, to increase our effective 
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force both for aggression and for defence, to place outside the 
region of uncertainty or speculation the complete and decisive 
victory of our cause. Lord Kitchener also was not slow to put in 
his rejoinder, being careful, at the same time, to come to the 
assistance of his Under Secretary. Characteristically terse and 
logical, Lord Kitchener avoided explanations of any kind and con- 
tented himself with the simple but nevertheless effective state- 
ment ‘I have said that I would let the country know when more 
men should be wanted. The time has come, and I now call for 
300,000 recruits to form new armies.’ Here we have a statement 
that anyone can understand. On the other hand, Mr. Asquith’s 
explanation that more men are wanted ‘to place outside the region 
of uncertainty or speculation the complete and decisive victory of 
our cause’ strangely conflicts with his previous announcement 
that the Government ‘see no reason to be other than satisfied.’ 
To the uninitiated it would appear that the Prime Minister was 
trying to blow hot and cold, always a dangerous game to play. 
If one might hazard a suggestion it is that the Government should 
lose no time in coming down on one side of the fence or the 
other. Their present attitude is most ambiguous. We should all 
like to know more exactly where we are. No good ship minds a 
rough sea, but no ship can sail or steam any pace or travel any 
distance in a fog. 

If the Government feel so satisfied with the progress of 
recruiting, why are new posters issued week after week appealing 
to men to join the Colours and threatening the ‘ stay-at-homes’ 
with every conceivable moral penalty if they fail to come forward 
and do their duty? Indeed, the Government posters are becoming 
more and more outspoken, so much so that some of the latest 
productions are regarded as being the last word in the voluntary 
system. Why, too, if all is going so smoothly, are speakers for 
ever tramping up and down the country addressing recruiting 
meetings? Why the much heralded and widely advertised cam- 
paign in London? Why, indeed, this continual banging and 
thumping of the big drum when, if what the Government tell us 
about recruiting represents the facts, the services of a few clerks 
ought to meet the situation? The truth is, recruits take a deal of 
getting, and one is forced to the conclusion that if the number 
of ‘ stay-at-homes’ within the enlistment age is to be materially 
reduced some other and more effective means than those now 
employed must be adopted. 

I shall, of course, be told that means conscription. Not 
necessarily, although if all else fails to awaken the young men 
not yet enlisted to a knowledge of the duty they owe their 
King, their country, and themselves, I would gladly accept 
conscription. True, there was a great rush to join the Colours 
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last summer, but that was due not to any exertion on the 
part of the authorities, it was due to the wave of patriotism 
that swept over the country. No one expected that rush to be 
continued, and over and above the large number that have en- 
listed there remains a considerable surplus of young men whose 
feelings of patriotism have yet to be awakened. Again, it is 
a great mistake to suppose that the present methods are, at 
every centre, bringing in the right kind of men. Only the 
other day a medical officer employed by the War Office to inspect 
recruits told me it was heartbreaking to see the kind of men 
coming forward as volunteers in a particular district. He could 
not understand how they passed the doctor, and placed their 
presence in the ranks at the door of the Commanding Officer, 
who in his anxiety to complete his unit had invited medical 
men not to be too strict. These recruits, he added, could not 
be made fit for twelve months or more, and many of them would 
soon be in hospital. If this state of things be anything like 
general, no wonder recruiting figures go up. What is wanted 
in the New Armies are not the weaklings, but strong, able-bodied 
men, of whom thousands have been seen walking about the 
streets and attending football matches and race meetings; in 
short, leading exactly the same life as they did in times of peace. 

At Lord Kitchener’s request, the Government have at last 
taken steps to secure the organisation of industry in such a way 
that every man who can possibly be spared shall be free for 
enlistment, or for employment in the manufacture of munitions 
of war or other indispensable national service. Committees are 
being set up to deal with particular industries, and the Shops’ 
Committee has been appointed to consider this matter in so far 
as it concerns the wholesale and retail distributing trades. From 
investigations made by that body one learns that of shop assistants 
proper some 260,000 have joined the Forces, leaving some 220,000 
coming within the limits of military age unenlisted. If clerks, 
commercial travellers, and other miscellaneous employment in 
connexion with shops be included, these figures mount up to 
430,000 and 360,000 respectively, showing a surplus of young 
men immediately available for fighting purposes more than 
double the size of the British Expeditionary Force that fought 
at Mons. Employers as a rule have been most generous, both 
in allowing their assistants to enlist and in making provision 
for their wives and families, but no one can deny after the 
figures I have given that there still remains a very large contin- 
gent of young men following daily occupations in connexion with 
shops whose services might, in these days of stress and strain, 
be more profitably employed in the service of the country. 

The Government have rendered useful service in compiling 
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a Register of Women for War Service. Already the places of 
men who have gone to the Front have been filled in many cases 
by capable women, and the reorganisation of business on these 
lines is rapidly advancing. Railway companies are employing 
women as ticket collectors, and the introduction of women con- 
ductors on the tram services in certain localities is already under 
consideration by the authorities. Women commissionaires are 
also making their appearance. If an employer does not wish 
to increase his female staff or, as in the heavier trades, the ser- 
vices of men are to some extent indispensable, he should employ 
men over military age or men who have failed to pass the medical 
test required for the Army. It is no secret that the Government 
have begun to press these reforms on the wholesale and distribut- 
ing trades, and similar steps will be taken with regard to the 
cotton trade in Lancashire, biscuit manufacturers, the hotels, and 
other special forms of industry. The procedure adopted is for a 
conference of employers to be called, when a member of Parlia- 
ment attends to explain the Government views. That being 
done, an official form is posted from the office of the local Labour 
Exchange, and every employer asked to fill it up and return it 
within seven days. The following are the questions asked : 

Men of military age (nineteen to thirty-eight) still employed? 

Number that could be released? 

Would you require substitutes? If so, whether 

(a) Women? 

(b) Men over military age? 
Are you willing to guarantee reinstatement, if it is desired, to 
enlisted men? 

The forms are then collected together and handed to the 
recruiting officer. No pressure is put on individuals to enlist, 
nor is any attempt made to collect names of men from employers, 
but they are informed the Government consider it of vital im- 
portance that men enlisting should have their reinstatement 
guaranteed. Asa rule an undertaking of this kind is cheerfully 
given and gratefully accepted. I think, however, that in some 
cases this guarantee will be mere wastepaper, not that the em- 
ployer will fail to redeem his promise, but it is hardly likely, after 
leading an open-air life for a year or so, that every young man 
will care to return to the routine of the counter or the desk. 
I cannot help thinking many will seek the freer atmosphere of 
the Dominions Oversea. 

But the Government are not only appealing to employers, 
they are also appealing to the general public to assist the em- 
ployers. Housekeepers will be expected to do all in their power 
to meet the new arrangements which in many cases it will doubt- 
less be necessary to call into being. For instance, under the 
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new conditions it may be impossible for a shopkeeper to continue 
his present system of deliveries, customers therefore must modify 
their demands and give their orders with consideration. Calling 
for orders may, in some cases, have to be regulated, if not 
altogether suspended, and in smaller shops it may even be neces- 
sary to close the premises during the dinner hour. Already an 
Early Closing Bill is foreshadowed. The public have become so 
accustomed to ‘ business as usual’ that at first the new situation 
may prove irksome, but it is confidently anticipated that everyone 
will soon fall in with the altered circumstances and, irrespective 
of class distinction, work together for the common good. 

Speaking the other day at a meeting of employers, I was 
asked what seemed to me a most pertinent question. It had 
reference to the position of young men employed in Government 
and other public offices. I believe I am right in saying that 
in many cases, both as regards Government departments and 
municipal offices, a considerable number of young men have 
joined the Forces. At the same time, in view of the fact that the 
number of males of all ages engaged in Government work exceeds 
2,000,000, I do not feel at all certain that these resources have 
been sufficiently explored. For instance, one would have 
liked to see a more definite statement made than has yet 
been made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the number and duties of clerks still retained in the Land 
Valuation Department. Then I believe there are a number of 
young men employed as clerks in the Army Pay and Record 
Offices, as well as in Labour Exchanges, who might possibly be 
spared and their places taken by women. Everyone knows that 
of recent years much expensive legislation has been placed on 
the Statute Book, requiring the addition of many thousands of 
young men to the ranks of the Civil Service. Is it really neces- 
sary during this crisis in our country’s affairs that all this legisla- 
tion should remain effective? I cannot help thinking that a 
good deal of it might be left in abeyance till the War is over, 
and if this were done it would doubtless release much useful 
material for recruiting purposes. 

As regards the municipalities, here again there are far too 
many young men sitting at desks and doing clerical work which 
could be done either by older men or men unfit for service, or by 
women. At a time like this every young man must be freed who 
can be freed, and it must be brought home to him as well as to 
those set in authority over him that his services are wanted at the 
Front. It is stated that the City of London Corporation still 
employs 230 men of military age. There may be, of course, 
excellent reasons for these young men remaining at their posts, 
but I notice that, following close upon the Prime Minister’s recent 
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visit to the Guildhall, a resolution was carried setting out the 
desirability of refusing war bonuses or allowances to employees 
of the Corporation of military age, unless properly certified as 
unfit for service. I commend this action on the part of the City 
of London to the governing bodies of provincial corporations. It 
is a step in the right direction and should not fail to produce use- 
ful and quickening results. Another resolution deserving of com- 
mendation has been passed by the Bishop of London’s Ordination 
Candidates Council. It runs thus: ‘That no application on 
behalf of any candidate be considered unless the candidate proves 
to the satisfaction of the Council that he is unable to serve in the 
War.’ This tightening of the net is beginning none too soon, 
but it is satisfactory to find it is beginning. It shows the direc- 
tion in which public opinion is turning. There is evidently a 
desire all round to make it as uncomfortable as possible for the 
single man who stays behind. 

I recall another question put to me after addressing a meeting 
of local shopkeepers in an important provincial city. Objection 
was taken to the spending of a large sum of money on the con- 
struction of new schools in London when, at the request of the 
Local Government Board, all public works not of an urgent 
character were being held up in the provinces. The sting of 
the question, however, lay not so much in the expenditure as 
in the fact that unless these operations were postponed a number 
of young men engaged on the work would be prevented from 
enlisting. It was suggested I should reply that the last thing the 
Government ought to do was to penalise future generations for 
present emergencies. I declined the suggestion, however, on the 
ground that the War itself is being fought for the benefit of the 
future generations, and to attain success every penny is required, 
every recruit wanted. We have but one task before us, and that 
is to beat the enemy and bring the War to an end as speedily as 
possible. Everything that lessens the accomplishment of this 
purpose must go by the board. 

As to the view entertained in the country on the question of 
conscription, I am perhaps in a rather more favourable position 
than most people to form an opinion, seeing that I have not 
only spoken at recruiting meetings all over England, but have 
made constant inquiries on my own account. My experience 
tells me that in many quarters the expectation of conscription 
is not unfavourably received. A considerable number say, and 
not without reason, that single men should go first. Others 
appear to be held back by their parents not always from the 
standpoint of family ties, but to keep the farm, the business, or 
the workshop going on something like a profitable footing. Then 
there is a very large division eager to serve their country but 
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not willing to see their places taken by others leas patriotic than 
themselves. 

Quite a common answer to the question ‘ Why are you not 
in khaki?’ is ‘If they want us they will fetch us!’ The fact 
is a very considerable number of young men have not yet grasped 
the gravity of the position. The War has not been to them what 
it has been to the people of Belgium and France. No doubt the 
recent raids will act as a stimulant. Bombs and shells bring the 
atmosphere of war nearer home than anything else can do. Once 
it is grasped by every man in the country that he must do his bit 
either at the Front or in the workshop, recruiting will proceed 
at a very much faster rate than it is now doing. I spoke not 
long ago to a mechanic who often works fifteen hours a day, seven 
days a week, and has two boys with the Colours. His experience 
was that thousands of young fellows never give a thought to the 
War, much less realise what is required of them. In his opinion 
the position should be fully explained to them individually and 
each man given a fortnight to think things over. If at the 
end of that period they did not line up, then, he thought, they 
should be fetched. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘most of them will 
volunteer.’ 

On the broad line of justice there is a good deal to be said 
in favour of conscription. We should then get the army we want, 
and get it without any question as to who was to go and who to 
stay behind. At the same time all possibility of industries being 
depleted of labour would pass away. At one stroke we should 
secure a sufficiency of men, and men of the proper stamp, for the 
fighting line as well as for the factories and the workshops. 
Probably there has been no more determined opponent of con- 
scription than Lord Haldane ; yet, speaking in the House of Lords 
on the 3rd of May, we find him saying ‘ We are fighting per- 
haps the most tremendous war of history—we are fighting 
for our lives. Even though we may think that under 
ordinary conditions in time of peace the voluntary system is a 
system from which it would be most difficult to depart, yet we 
may find that we have to reconsider the situation in the light of 
the tremendous necessity.” Commenting upon this remarkable 
statement by so highly placed a member of the Cabinet, Lord 
Lansdowne said : 

The Opposition has heard with great satisfaction the momentous 
announcement made by the Lord Chancellor that he and his colleagues are 
prepared to consider the whole situation with regard to recruiting in view 
of the tremendous necessities which surround us. Many Members of this 
House have held for a long time that an announcement of this kind ought 
to be made, and they hope the announcement made by the Lord Chancellor 
may be taken as an indication that this very grave problem is engaging the 
attention of himself and his colleagues. 
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Of course, neither of these statements, pregnant as they are 
with suggestion, must be taken as indicating any immediate 
change in the Government policy. But read together they imply 
that the vital question of conscription has at last entered into 
the arena of practical politics, and that in the case of necessity 
arising both parties of the State would be prepared to adopt it. 
That opposition to conscription will die hard may be gathered 
from the reply of the Under Secretary of State for War to 
Sir Ivor Herbert’s motion on the adjournment for the Whit- 
suntide recess. Mr. Tennant was conscious of ‘ two feelings,’ that 
equality of service was desirable, that the voluntary system had 
achieved very remarkable results. But when it came to conscrip- 
tion ‘it was necessary also to reflect whether it was possible or 
desirable to ask men who had of their own free will come forward, 
spurred by patriotism, to serve side by side with men who had 
been driven into the Service. Those were considerations which 
he would ask the House to weigh well before they came to the 
conclusion that there was no alternative but to embark upon a 
policy which was foreign to the British opinion, British character, 
and the genius of our people.’ The statement was received with 
Ministerial cheers, and evidently expressed the views held by his 
colleagues in the Government. Continuing, Mr. Tennant depre- 
cated embarking on a policy of compulsion, seemingly oblivious of 
the fact that his party forced compulsion on the country in the 
matter of National Insurance. One would have imagined that if 
compulsion were so necessary to carry a measure of social reform 
it could hardly be regarded as an impossible obstacle when the 
issue at stake is our national existence. Mr. Tennant asks for an 
alternative to conscription, but he makes no effort to supply one; 
and no wonder, for the simple reason there is no alternative. I 
quite appreciate the point about a conscript army serving side by 
side with a voluntary army, but that is no insuperable barrier. 
Naturally there would be certain differences in the privileges and 
emoluments of the conscript from those attaching to the volunteer, 
but these matters would easily right themselves. 

Chief amongst the reasons that have led me to support the 
demand for conscription is the failure of the voluntary system to 
bring home to the single men that it is they who should first 
answer the call. Instead of that being the case the single men 
are staying behind and the married men are enlisting, and I can- 
not help thinking that with the extension of the age limit to forty 
the proportion of married to single men in the New Armies will 
mount still higher. Not only can married men be less easily 
spared than single men, but their participation in the War in 
large numbers involves the State in very heavy financial obliga- 
tions in the way of pensions and allowances. The slackness of 
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the young men was never more forcibly borne in upon me than at 
Brighton on Easter Monday. I spent the early part of the after- 
noon at the Royal Pavilion, which has been converted into an 
Indian Hospital during the War. There amid the Oriental 
splendour of that historic building were housed some hundreds of 
wounded Indian soldiers, men who had come thousands of miles 
to fight and, in many cases, die for their King and the Empire 
to which they were so proud to belong. Outside how different 
was the scene! On the sea-front a huge holiday crowd was 
trooping up and down, a crowd that included many hundreds of 
grown men of military age, laughing, talking, and smoking, all 
bent on pleasure. I do not wish to call these young men shirkers, 
but I thought, and many others did the same, that if conscription 
had been in force these young men would not have been there. 
They would either have been training in the camps at home or 
fighting in the trenches abroad. One and all except the medically 
unfit would be taking their part in the life-and-death struggle with 
which we are faced. 

Now let us look at some of the influences which have handi- 
capped and to a certain degree are still handicapping recruiting. 
From the first the Government made the cardinal mistake of 
failing to realise that recruiting is a human and not a mechanical 
movement. With a little more thought much of the vexation 
caused by the haphazard treatment meted out to the recruits in 
the earlier stages of the War could have been avoided. I readily 
allow the task thrown on the War Office was tremendous, but 
things would have gone much more smoothly if local assistance 
had been invited. On this point I recall a letter from a gentle- 
man who takes a considerable interest in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association movement. ‘I wish,’ he said, ‘ to bring to your 
notice the way in which the health and happiness of recruits, 
reservists, and Territorials are neglected in the camps,’ and he 
proceeded to specify his complaints. By way of reform he pointed 
out that it was not possible for the War Office to undertake so 
gigantic an operation alone ; he suggested that the aid of the civil 
population be invited, and ‘committees appointed to assist the 
commanding officers in detail.’ At the time I thought the sug- 
gestion an excellent one and am still of the same opinion. Had 
it been accepted I feel sure the break in recruiting might have 
been staved off to a far later stage. 

The War Office has had too much on its hands, and closet 
touch with the civil side would have avoided many pitfalls. 
However, it is a long lane that has no turning, and it is satis- 
factory to find that at length the benefit of co-operation has been 
grasped, and that several committees have been formed on which 
civilians possessing expert knowledge are serving. At first it was 
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thought these committees owed their origin to the Board of Trade. 
That, however, would appear to be a mistake; the committees 
are War Office committees, and whoever may be the man of 
‘push and go,’ the moving spirit in the matter is the Secretary 
of State for War. 

Then a long time elapsed before the Government grasped 
the fact that, however deep a man’s patriotism might be, in many 
cases he was under obligations to dependants which it was the 
duty of the Government to meet and to meet generously. Not 
until after Parliament had risen in September did the first deci- 
sion as to the separation allowances make its appearance ; a still 
longer interval elapsed before anything was heard of dependants 
other than wives. For months a period of chaos reigned through- 
out the country due to the lack of proper organisation in the 
payment of these allowances, and not a little indignation arose 
amongst the men’s wives owing to the want of tact on the part of 
many fussy although well-meaning ladies. It is somewhat unfor- 
tunate that even at this time of day the matter of pensions is 
not finally settled. As an instance of the result of this delay, I 
would mention that in reply to a question addressed by me to 
the Government some time ago I was informed that men blinded 
in the War would receive the highest pension. Yet I know of 
several blind men to-day who can only draw their pensions on 
the old scale, which provides no allowances for children. Of 
course, all this will be altered when the new scheme comes into 
existence, but it is a pity the matter has been delayed so long. 
All this has its effect on recruiting. 

Here, perhaps, I should mention that no pension system will 
really meet the situation that does not allow additions to be made 
in cases where necessity arises. Many young men earning their 
four and five pounds a week have enlisted in the New Armies, 
while others drawing salaries still higher have also joined the 
Colours. To meet these cases special provision must be made. 
It is the same with the blind men. It is not sufficient to award 
them the highest pension : they must be given an extra sum to 
pay for an attendant. Some new arrangement, too, must be 
made as to the allowances of widowed mothers or mothers whose 
husbands are beyond work and without means of subsistence. In 
all such cases the mother should as a dependant receive an allow- 
ance equal to the minimum allowance now given to a wife 
without children. 

The Select Committee appointed to consider the question of 
pensions and grants as well as the existing scheme of separation 
allowances have recommended that a Statutory Committee of 
the Royal Patriotic Corporation (reconstituted in accordance with 
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the provisions of a Bill to be presented to Parliament) be | 
appointed, and that their functions should be: 


First. To decide questions of fact in regard to pensions payable out of 
public funds to dependants other than wives and children. The scale 
of payment to such dependants will be determined by the finding of the 
Committee, and the payment itself will be made, as in the case of separa- 
tion allowances and all other pensions payable out of funds provided by the 
State, direct by the Naval and Military Authorities. The Statutory 
Committee may use the local advisory bodies to collect information, and 
to make recommendations, but will retain final responsibility for the deci- 
sion in every case. 

Second. In proper cases to supplement out of voluntary funds of a 
national character the separation allowances and pensions paid by the 
State. The scale of supplementary grants should be fixed in accordance 
with settled principles, uniform over the whole country. When convenient 
these grants may be paid through local committees. 

Third. To decide in a judicial capacity questions relating to forfeiture 
and claims to pensions and separation allowances which are in dispute 
between two or more claimants. 


The first and second functions cover the points I have raised, pro- 
vided, of course, sufficient funds are available. It would seem the 
Committee expect the voluntary funds to be sufficient to meet any 
extra expenditure involved. This I doubt, and I cannot help 
thinking that it will not be very long before it becomes necessary 
to ask Parliament to set aside a sum of money annually to meet 
the deficiency. 

Another matter that seems to have entirely escaped notice by 
the Government is the fact that the success of the recruiting 
movement depends on enthusiasm ; as that wave ebbs and flows 
so the number of recruits rises and falls. But enthusiasm can 
only be kept up by feeding, and if it is to last for any length of 
time the feeding must be constant and the food nourishing. Now 
the feeding policy of the Government has not only been inter- 
mittent, but the food provided not always digestible. For 
example, much has been done in the way of enthusing by public 
meetings, but in many instances far too much attention is paid 
by speakers to orating on the more abstruse questions connected 
with the War. All this is wasted energy. Often the actual 
appeal for recruits, for which the meeting has been called, is 
relegated to a side show, and is not always a good one at that. A 
recruiting speaker if he wishes to succeed in his mission should 
aim at arousing enthusiasm in his audience, not give personal 
opinions. He should tell of the sacrifices made by India and 
the Dominions, and recite the views of men at the Fr not on the 
slackness at home. Let him recall the letter from a private in 
which the writer says ‘I sometimes wonder what tue boys at 
home are thinking about; if they only knew, I feel sure they 
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would come.’ Another from an officer: ‘It beats me how any- 
thing in trousers can stay at home while our lads are sticking it, 
sticking it, sticking it, waiting for them to come and finish the 
job.’ Let him preach from the text of the soldier who writes : 
‘It is only when one gets out here that one realises that every 
able-bodied man is wanted ’ ; and never let him forget to enforce 
the lesson taught by that true Englishman who, writing home, 
said “I should like to place all the young men of fighting age 
in some of the ruined Belgian villages to look around for a few 
hours. If they didn’t leave wives, mothers, fathers, sisters, and 
sweethearts to do their bit, they would not deserve to bear the 
name of Britons.’ 

For a considerable time, instead of route and parade marches 
being accompanied by bands, the recruits were left to enthuse 
themselves by whistling and singing popular airs. At last these 
disadvantages became so obvious that steps were taken to secure 
the assistance of bands. Whether this reform owes its origin to 
the War Office or to private effort I do not know, but in any event 
the appeal for subscriptions met with a ready response. Here 
again, however, we find the usual absence of method, and in 
many cases the bands are wasted. For instance, a band played 
every morning in a prominent place in London without a single 
recruiting sergeant moving about amongst the people, so that the 
only result attained was to provide an attraction for passers-by. 
Perhaps, however, the worst case of the kind was that of Trafalgar 
Square, where several bands played for weeks morning and after- 
noon to the great delight and pleasure of a thousand or more 
lookers-on, many of whom came within the enlistment age. 
Frequently I asked policemen on duty if they could point me out 
the recruiting officers, and the reply was always the same : there 
are none. Later on, however, I saw a young man in uniform 
standing on the refuge facing Parliament Street with ribbons in 
his cap; he was a good way from the band, it is true; but it is 
possible that at last the authorities had awakened to the fact 
that it was useless, if recruiting be the object in view, to provide 
bands merely for the amusement of loafers and the general 
public. 

But perhaps the greatest mistake the Government have made 
is in the silence of the Press Bureau. It is astonishing how 
little the man in the street really knows about the War. I will 
not say the public is told nothing, but that the information 
which percolates through the Press Bureau is scanty and scrappy 
cannot possibly be denied. Moreover, the information provided 
—I except of course the brilliant and realistic despatches of Sir 
John French—is not exactly of the right kind. It may suit the 
requirements of the cultured person, but it fails to satisfy the 
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wants of the people. The attempt to feed the public by the 
aid of scribes appointed by the Government is no doubt a praise- 
worthy attempt to meet the exigencies of the situation; and 
certainly the letters written by Eyewitness are both able and 
useful screeds, but they leave the man in the street cold. I do 
not say that the Government should abandon the curb and ride 
the country on the snaffle ; that would be most injudicious and be 
going to the other extreme. At the same time, I cordially endorse 
Mr. Chamberlain’s warning that ‘Any Government which tries 
to ride the country in blinkers will never get the best out of 
its mount.’ ) 

There is a great deal to be said for the view that many 
young men are holding back because they do not know. Not 
that they are blind to the fact that their services would be 
acceptable, but they take refuge in the thought that enlistment 
is no immediate or pressing necessity. They do not appreciate 
the true inwardness of the position, and the term ‘ life-and-death- 
struggle’ is to them merely a phrase, nothing more. The sug- 
gestion I would like to make is that the Government should 
take the people a little more into their confidence about the 
War. Let them abandon the collective principle and pay more 
attention to the principle of individualism. Bring the nation 
more closely into touch with the actualities of the campaign. 
Make the young men realise the responsibilities they owe one 
to the other. Feed them from sources like these, and the result 
will be far more beneficial to the State than the present policy 
of keeping them on a diet which does not assimilate with their 
constitutions. 

When Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons 
the intention of the Government to inaugurate a Press Bureau, 
he failed to tell the House that for all practical purposes it would 
be a deaf and dumb machine. Now and again exceptional 
bravery on the field is recorded, but seldom are any names 
given ; the people at home are left in ignorance as to who it was 
that performed the brave act. Now and again a regiment has 
been named, but, as with personal acts of valour, the names 
of regiments are seldom disclosed. All this is absolutely and 
entirely wrong, and throws a wet blanket over recruiting. Every 
incident that goes to the credit of a soldier or a sailor, @ regi- 
ment or a ship, and can be made known, should be made known. 
The methods of the Press Bureau in these respects do not corre- 
spond with English feeling and English sentiment. It is use- 
less to say these were the methods practised by Japan and Japan 
was victorious. So shall we be victorious, but the Government 
must remember that our victory will very largely rest on a 
volunteer army, and volunteers like and expect appreciation. 
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Nothing stimulates like emulation, and the sooner the Govern- 
ment make themselves acquainted with this fact the better for 
recruiting, the easier Lord Kitchener’s task will become. 

In my opinion, the lack of enthusiasm shown by the public 
is in no small measure due to this conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the Government. It is passing strange to see no notice 
taken of recruits as they march along the streets of the metro- 
polis, not a cheer raised nor a handkerchief waved. How different 
in Paris! A little while ago I saw a picture in a morning paper 
representing a regiment of French Colonial infantry on the 
march, in which a Frenchwoman is shown carrying her husband’s 
rifle, to which was attached a tricolour. No such sight has ever 
been seen in this country since the War began, yet imagine what 
enthusiasm an incident of this kind would create! Regiment 
after regiment marches to the station whence they are to 
take their departure without a cheer of any kind being raised, 
at least by the public. This forgetfulness—it would be wrong 
perhaps to call it apathy—on the part of the public has at last 
attracted the attention of foreign writers; thus we find a neutral 
correspondent just back from Berlin writing to the Evening News 
on the 15th of May: 

I saw 10,000 soldiers marching off for the Front amid tremendous 
acclamations. Their helmets were decked with flowers, the crowd pressed 
cigars upon them, and parties of women marched alongside cheering 
and encouraging the men. Between the rousing send-off in Berlin when 
soldiers leave and the silent send-off in London there is a difference indeed. 
Why is it that you Londoners cannot raise a cheer for men who are ready 
to go out and lay down their lives for you? 


It is not long since I saw a trainful of bluejackets passing through 
Exeter; the men were shouting themselves hoarse with en- 
thusiasm, but the people on the platform went about their daily 
occupations as if nothing unusual was happening, no one gave an 
answering cheer. 

I readily allow we have in being an Army of which any nation 
may be proud, and in criticising the attitude of the Government 
towards recruiting I do not desire in any way to belittle what 
has been accomplished. As Lord Haldane says, ‘ Our voluntary 
system has given us an Army which for quality compares with 
anything any of the Powers have put into the field.” As Mr. 
Asquith says, ‘We are obtaining from the manhood of the 
nation not only by far the largest but by far the finest body 
of men who have ever followed the Colours.” But we must not 
stop at that, we have to go on. More and more and still more 
men are wanted ‘ until the enemy is crushed.’ To obtain these 
men our Government must adopt more decisive methods and pro- 
ceed with a more definite programme. One thing certainly 
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ought to be done, and without delay, and that is to take a census 
of the men of military age and class them as married and single. 
It is often said that the national needs have only to be made 
known, in a way that will bring these needs home to every indi- 
vidual, for the national spirit to rise worthily to the occasion. 
The Government have certainly done their best in this direction, 
yet they have failed to awaken the national spirit in many sec- 
tions of the community. What then is the next step? I leave 
it to the new Cabinet to decide. 

So much for the recruiting problem as it affects munitions and 
men, but there is a third and still larger aspect of recruiting 
to be considered, one that, so far, has received little or no atten- 
tion. I refer to the recruiting of the nation’s personnel outside 
men of military age. A few public men and a number of experts 
have been called into council and done excellent service, but that 
is all. Ata time like the present the services of every capable 
man and woman possessing administrative experience and ability 
should be utilised and organised. Instead of that being done it is 
a case of go-as-you-please or not go at all. Some are taken, many 
left. The only policy, if there be a policy, is that of drift. What 
I suggest is the formation of a National Committee, possessing very 
full powers to mobilise and organise employment. As things are, 
good men are throwing themselves away on jobs which could 
be done, and probably better done, by others, and in some cases 
incapables are filling posts which should be occupied by better 
men. And so one might go on, but my purpose is not to point 
to what has been left undone, but to press upon the Govern- 
ment the urgency of enlisting in the service of the nation that 
great outside body of men and women, able and willing to work 
but at the present moment compelled to remain in the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

CLEMENT KINLOCH COOKE. 











THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


HOW TO CELEBRATE THE CENTENARY 
OF WATERLOO 


Mors than twenty-two years had elapsed between the cutbreak 
of war against Revolutionary France and the return of Napoleon 
from his exile in Elba. During those years the British people 
had been compelled to wage a series of fierce and sanguinary 
campaigns by land and sea against the mightiest military Power 
the world had seen since Julius Caesar overran Gaul, and had 
waged them successfully. Although the triumph of 1814 was 
achieved by the combined States of Europe in the final stage 
against the personal adherents of the Emperor Napoleon, yet 
there was a critical period after the Treaty of Tilsit and another 
after the battle of Wagram, when Britain alone maintained the 
contest against France and the resources of almost the whole Con- 
tinent. That she did not flinch at these two appalling disasters, 
but stubbornly carried on the war until the brilliant mistakes 
of the enemy made it possible to turn the tables upon him, has 
given our country immense prestige and influence, which have 
served to find her friends in spite of the decline of her military 
strength in the nineteenth century. It also served to accelerate 
that decline by inspiring the nation with a false confidence in its 
invincibility and immunity from dangerous attack. 

When the Hundred Days took place not only the Revolution 
had spent its fury, but the military monarchy founded by the 
conqueror of Europe had also succumbed. The return of 
Napoleon was but an incident internationally, and it is doubtful 
whether the final military effort which deposed him a second 
time was to the interest of England. Had the escape from 
captivity been put off for another year it is not unlikely that 
our policy would have been different. In fact the second deposi- 
tion of Napoleon defeated the chief object of its authors, which was 
to found a permanent régime in France. The Empire might have 
taken root in peace and remained, but the Bourbons had already 
proved themselves impossible. The Emperor was so sure of this 
that up to the final catastrophe in 1814 he refused to believe that 
the Allies would be so foolish as to dethrone him, and he counted 
upon their recognising his throne as indispensable to the equili- 
brium of Europe. The personal enmity of the Tsar Alexander 
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the First and the profound mistrust engendered by Napoleon’s 
frequent breaches of good faith, however, drove the Allied Govern- 
ments to the extreme measure. It had the considered support of 
Russia and Prussia, but was regarded as of doubtful wisdom by 
the Austrians, and the subsequent weakness of France has not 
been to our national advantage. 

When once all Europe resumed its hostile attitude against 
France nothing but a series of military miracles could have saved 
the Empire, but no one expected the rapid and dramatic destruc- 
tion which overtook its army at the very first trial of strength. 
While the legions of Russia, Austria, and South Germany raced 
one another to take an important share in the campaign, England 
and Prussia promptly assembled their forces in the Belgian pro- 
vinces of the new kingdom of the Netherlands, and Wellington 
took command of the Dutch, Belgian, Hanoverian, Brunswick, 
and Nassau contingents in addition to the British Expeditionary 
Force. The Prussian army consisted of four army corps, about 
125,000 troops. Wellington’s command, including units guard- 
ing the line of communication with Ostend and Antwerp, was 
less than 100,000 strong. The French Emperor led six army 
corps over the frontier—about 120,000 combatants. He had a 
powerful artillery and a numerous cavalry, but the latter was 
mounted on remounts or cart-horses ; the staff of the army was ill- 
assorted and consequently inefficient. 

The controversies which have arisen on the Waterloo Cam- 
paign and which have amused generations of theorists are very 
numerous. The best known centred round the distribution of the 
Allied Armies, and particularly the skill of Wellington’s disposi- 
tions for holding in check the impetuous rush which might be 
expected from Napoleon’s known methods. Next, Wellington’s 
decision to fight at Waterloo, without any reliable information as 
to the state of the Prussian army or its ability to co-operate on the 
18th of June, has been called in question. The decision to leave 
the strong detachment a day’s march west of the British right at 
Hal, and, finally, the respective shares of the British and Prussian 
armies in the final overthrow of the French have also provided 
material for endless discussions. 

Napoleon chose the worst of all the routes open to him from a 
strategical point of view for tactical reasons, and in order to effect 
a surprise, which succeeded. Wellington gave him credit for in- 
tending to strike at his right and rear, and the Anglo-German 
army was disposed accordingly. Nevertheless its rapid concen- 
tration on the general line at Quatre Bras on the 16th of June 
and its successful defence of the cross-roads attested the ex- 
cellence of the British general’s arrangements and the accurate 
working of his staff. The decision to fight a defensive battle on 
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the Waterloo ridge while the Prussians marched to the assault of 
the enemy’s right flank and rear was extremely bold, but it 
brought about the great victory. It might have led to defeat, but 
such a defeat would not probably have been disastrous to Welling- 
ton’s army, or more disastrous than must have been the abandon- 
ment of the Belgian capital and of the close connexion with 
Bliicher which a further retreat would have entailed. To have 
fallen back a few more miles promised no considerable advantage. 
Wellington has been accused of forgetting all about his detach- 
ment at Hal, and it is certainly difficult to defend the inaction of 
this strong division during the critical hours of the 18th of June, 
but the general policy of preserving his alternative line of retreat 
to Ostend was unquestionably sagacious. 

Finally, what were the respective merits of the British and 
Prussian armies and commanders? 

Military glory is a doubtful asset ; generals who have achieved 
distinction in overcoming heathen spearmen and rebel peasants 
have enhanced their laurels by publishing scathing criticisms on 
the careers of Wellington and Napoleon. In the writer’s opinion 
these two commanders have never been even distantly approached 
by any General who has exercised high command since their day, 
not even by General von Hindenburg. Two possible exceptions 
among leaders who have had the opportunity of exercising high 
command occur to the memory. Sir Charles Napier, the con- 
queror of Scinde, the victor of Meeanee, is one, and perhaps 
Stonewall Jackson might have rivalled them in performance, 
if fate had reserved for him supreme command in _ several 
campaigns instead of the glorious finale in the wilderness 
of Virginia. No other leaders in the century which has 
elapsed displayed the intuitive perception of what troops 
can do, of what the battlefield means, and what surprises 
it holds in store. Bliicher was a gallant, a stubborn and a 
loyal leader, but lacked tactical skill. His unskilful deploy- 
ment at Ligny invited the defeat which Wellington foresaw 
directly he beheld the Prussian line of battle. ‘Old Bliicher will 
be damnably licked,’ said he, as he rode back to his own troops. 

The share of the Prussian troops in the victory of the 18th of 
June will always be a matter of dispute between British and 
Prussian authorities, but the British can at any rate point to the 
undisputed facts. Our troops, intermingled, it is true, with 
Hanoverians and other Germans, repulsed the French attacks 
for eight hours before the Prussian advance in combination with 
ours settled the fate of the day. For four hours our army was 
quite unsupported, and exposed to the fire of a very superior 
artillery. The tardy appearance of the Prussian columns gave 
opportunities to the enemy which were not contemplated by our 
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commander when he agreed to fight at Waterloo; fortunately 
Napoleon delayed his attack until 11.30 a.m. Had he struck four 
hours sooner the strain might have been too great for us, particu- 
larly if the French reserves had been more skillfully employed. 
The Emperor fought the battle carelessly. He indulged in a con- 
tempt for his foe which was far from being justified by the history 
of 1812, 1813 and 1814. Stubbornly as the Prussians fought, the 
achievements of their troops on the battlefield itself fell far short 
of the astonishing defence, counter-attack and final assault of the 
British, though an impartial comparison is difficult. The British 
troops had profound confidence in their ability to defeat superior 
numbers of French troops, and they were not a whit impressed 
by the fact that Napoleon was in command. The Prussians, on 
the other hand, had been routed by him too often during the last 
wars not to dread his presence on the battlefield. The mighty 
tournament was highly honourable to both armies as well as to 
the gallant foe, who was outnumbered and vanquished. Intense 
as was the strife, it was fought out chivalrously and loyally, a 
contest of soldiers, not of banditti and poisoners. 

The Plain of Waterloo narrowly missed being the scene of a 
great battle at the opening of the present War, between the same 
armies but differently arrayed. If the German advance had 
been delayed a few days longer they must have encountered the 
Anglo-French forces of the left wing athwart their path, and 
resting on Brussels. The battleground of 1815 affords the finest 
arena for a great cavalry duel which it is possible to imagine. 
Two divisions of French cavalry offered battle to the German 
horse on the 20th of August 1914 between Ligny and Mt. 
St. Jean, but the Teutonic cavalry has behaved with marked 
caution and restraint every time it has had a chance of a mounted 
combat. On the 20th of August it hugged its infantry and artil- 
lery, nor could it be tempted to deploy across the wide plain. 

Almost the only authority who correctly explained the cause 
of the complete British victory was the Emperor Napoleon him- 
self. Hardly one of the innumerable writers about the Battle of 
Waterloo perceived that the Prussian attack, which was held in 
check by the French right and right rear, could not possibly 
have been the cause of the panic which at a given moment sud- 
denly overtook the French left and centre. The troops in that 
part of the field could not possibly tell what was happening some 
two and a half miles away, and the approaching night gave good 
grounds to the French staff for hope of at any rate effecting an 
orderly retreat. The disaster began with the charge of the 
British cavalry. Two brigades of fresh cavalry in reserve, sup- 
ported by several brigades who had been fighting hard all day, 
were suddenly launched in pursuit of the retreating columns of 
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the Imperial Guard, after the fury of our infantry counter-attack 
had spent itself. This mass of cavalry, skirting the Hougomont 
enclosures, wheeled into line and hurled itself upon the shaken 
ranks of the French infantry in successive echelons. These fiery 
attacks threw the French centre into wild confusion, prevented 
the Imperial Guard from rallying or from covering the general 
retreat. Then the French right, alarmed by the disaster in the 
centre and the Prussian enveloping attack, which was rapidly 
progressing, also gave way, and the disaster became complete in 
fifteen minutes. The relentless Prussian pursuit was also a fine 
performance after the hard marching and hard fighting of the 
day. 

The lessons of history should be studied for the profit they can 
convey, and the stirring tale of Waterloo should make us pause 
and reflect over two principal points to-day. Although the king- 
dom of Prussia placed 100,000 soldiers into line on the final battle- 
field and Great Britain had less than 40,000 of her native soldiers 
on the same theatre of war, yet the British Forces had become 
contemptuous of their enemy by reason of repeated success. The 
British cavalry was incontestably superior to any other, and the 
skill and accuracy of the British leaders and staff far surpassed 
the Prussian, or any other of the European armies in the field 
at the time. After the war our people and our Army became 
stupefied with arrogance and self-complacency ; they thought that 
the conquerors of Napoleon had no one to fear then or in the 
future. It was not necessary to take precautions or to train the 
youth of the nation to arms. Material profit was all that mattered, 
and the making of money absorbed the souls and bodies of the 
entire nation for a hundred years. The roughly equipped legions 
of the starveling kingdom which fought by our side, however, 
became the nucleus of expanding national forces which trained 
the whole youth of the nation, and which two generations later 
consolidated the German Empire. Between 1870 and 1914 the 
Germans deteriorated in manners and morals, but the military 
system founded after Jena and cemented by the final triumph 
over Napoleon has proved its unrivalled superiority from a purely 
military standpoint, while the proud host of Great Britain 
dwindled away, and in the decisive hour could only appear in 
diminutive representation by the side of its hard-pressed Allies. 

The other reflection is not less suggestive. In 1815 the end 
was reached of an appalling era of war. It was then said and 
believed in England that war, or at any rate European war, 
was a thing of the past, and we acted as a nation on this 
fatuous assumption. All wars are followed by a great reaction 
against war and its horrors. All wars end for certain people in 
abolishing war, and the severest strain is imposed upon the guid- 
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ing statesmen of any nation by the conclusion of any general 
peace after a sanguinary war is finished. It is then the duty of 
the leaders of a nation to resist the natural impulse to disarm, 
economise, and shirk the self-denial required by military service, 
unpopular as the task generally is. As regards economy—what 
a ghastly economy the petty savings of our military budgets have 
been of late years! It is impossible yet to forecast even approxi- 
mately the cost of the War, but if the two million sterling a 
day rate continues for even two years only, it will form a 
melancholy monument of national economy. 

The fact, too, of Britain changing sides from Prussia to 
France is dramatic and instructive. Evidently national alliances 
depend on no natural law or personal preference; they are dic- 
tated by the exigencies of a given period. The ally of to-day 
may be the deadly foe of to-morrow, and vice versa. When we 
took up arms against our ancient rival in the Waterloo campaign 
her sovereign was already doomed to defeat. Our victory was 
an easy one from the national standpoint, although the short, 
sharp contest on the battlefield was exceptionally brilliant and 
honourable to our troops and to the great General who commanded 
them. The result, as it happened, has exercised a bad effect on 
our national character ever since, for we gradually relapsed into a 
fool’s paradise and dropped out of the community of armed 
nations. A miracle of good luck has given us the chance of re- 
gaining our former rank and restoring our ancient fame. The 
vicissitudes of European politics and the aggressive policy of one 
nation after another, whenever its strength and prosperity seemed 
to justify expansion, should warn us that we cannot stand out 
of the race, and that nothing but our own strength can preserve 
English independence in the future, for our former inaccessibility 
has passed away. The organisation of our Land Forces accord- 
ing to modern standards and requirements will not only safeguard 
these realms and the honour of the nation, but will make possible 
the pursuit of wealth, the be-all and end-all of existence to so 
many, by restoring real—not false—security. 

By far the best way of celebrating the centenary of the Battle 
of Waterloo will be the enactment of Conscription in the United 
Kingdom, thus restoring it to the position which it held among 
the European States one hundred years ago, and which has been 
lost in the interval by suicidal apathy and indifference to our 


national interests. , 


Crecit BATTINE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHY ITALY WENT TO WAR 


SigNor SALANDRA’s speech to the Italian Chamber on the 20th of 
May, and the publication of the Green Book relating to the diplo- 
matic negotiations between the Central Empires and Italy, permit 
one to trace, with some degree of assurance, the réle she has 
played in the now annulled Triple Alliance, and her position in 
Europe. 

One fact stands out uncontrovertibly from the data mentioned, 
and is indirectly corroborated by Germany and Austria, namely 
Italy’s full right to denounce the treaty and affirm her complete 
liberty of action. It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the Triple 
Alliance had for its raison d’étre the equilibrium and peace of 
Europe. In the words of Bismarck, it was a ‘ strategic position ’ 
in European politics taken up with a view to guaranteeing to each 
of the parties a certain minimum of safety, without the one having 
actually to depend upon the others for the defence of its interests. 
That Italy until now has fulfilled the letter and the spirit of this 
conception has been proved by past events. Indeed, if any accusa- 
tion can be brought against her, it is that of not having been 
sufficiently firm and energetic when Austria attempted to bully 
her. As Signor Salandra said a few days ago, the policy of 
moderation and peace which Italy set herself necessitated many 
sacrifices. In view of recent events, thinking Italians, far 
from regretting it, may well be proud of the honourable accom- 
plishment of this end. 

Austrian policy with regard to Italy has been one of treachery 
and deceit. The outbursts in the official and semi-official Press 
and the openly aggressive military preparations during the 
Tripoli war; the constant persecution and provocation of 
the Italians, under the pretext of a non-existent irredentism ; 
the unceasing and secret work of expansion in the Balkans are 
instances of Austria’s disregard for her ally’s interests. Not only 
did Germany show no disapproval of this, but the Tangier and 
Agadir incidents proved that the Central Empires had embarked 
upon an aggressive policy essentially contrary to the defensive 
nature of the Triple Alliance, endangering the diplomatic 
position of Italy. It is useless to discuss now the reasons which 
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led to the last renewal of the Alliance in 1912. Suffice it to say 
that it remained unchanged in character, and that no provision 
was made for Italy in the new developments in European policy. 
The statements made above are in themselves sufficient to dis- 
prove any accusation of treachery which Austria or Germany may 
bring against Italy. These facts, coupled with the former 
country’s anti-Slav policy in the Balkans which led up to the war 
against Serbia in 1914, all moral considerations apart, justified 
Italy’s declaration of neutrality. It is also well to remember in 
this connexion that Bismarck himself said that a Government 
could not guarantee ‘to use the forces of a country to help a friend 
if the popular conviction did not approve . . . the ultra posse 
nemo obligatur cannot lose its force owing to any clause in a 
treaty, as soon as the text as first interpreted no longer answers 
to the interests of the signatory.’ 

Austria’s declaration of war against Serbia, without due notice 
having been previously given to Italy as prescribed (a prescription 
rigorously adhered to by Italy in the Tripoli war), followed by the 
invasion of Serbia, not only did not constitute a casus foederis, 
but was an open violation of the 7th Article of the treaty, making 
it imperative that an exchange of views should take place with 
the object of settling the question of immediate compensation. 
According to the article in question, any action in the Balkans, 
whether temporary or otherwise, and independently of territorial 
advantages, was to be notified in advance, and entitled Italy to 
compensation. In the case of the Tripoli war, Austria had given 
her veto to certain military operations, a veto which Italy had 
respected. Thus a precedent had been set which Italy had the 
right to follow. On the other hand, any verbal assurance given 
by Austria as to the integrity of Serbia, or as to future compensa- 
tions to be guaranteed by Germany, were rendered valueless by 
the fact that Austria had actually invaded Serbia and appointed 
a governor at Belgrade, thereby running counter to the veto 
imposed by Italy. 

All through the course of negotiations Austria and Germany 
have deliberately ignored the new situation created by the War. 
They have insinuated that the offers made were generous, so as to 
cause Italy to appear as being bribed. The proposals and counter- 
proposals advanced have never once revealed a sincere and 
straightforward desire to reach a just agreement. Italy has been 
represented as grasping and extortionate. If, however, one com- 
pares the obligations towards Italy assumed by her ex-allies, with 
the facts of the case and the position in which they have placed 
her, the ridiculous inadequacy of the offers of compensation and 
the strict honesty and legitimacy of her demands become 
apparent. 
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Leaving aside the equilibrium in the Mediterranean, and 
turning to that of the Adriatic, two things will be clear; the 
first, that the status quo in that sea largely depends on the status 
quo in the Balkans, and the second that upon it the safety 
of Italy and her future as a Great Power depend. As it has 
been already remarked above, Austria’s policy in the Balkans 
has not been conducive to the furtherance or the maintenance 
of that status quo. While insisting that Italy should cease to 
interest herself in all matters, however vital, relating to the 
Italians in the Trentino, Trieste, Istria and Dalmatia, Austria 
did all in her power not only to reawaken and intensify any 
latent antagonism, but actually accused Italy. of creating and 
supporting anti-Austrian movements. This has been repeatedly 
disproved by facts known to everyone. Again, a Slav danger as 
such, given the cordial relations between Russia and Italy and 
Serbia and Italy, does not exist except in so far as artificially 
provoked by Austria to aid her Drang nach Osten policy. The 
fact that Serbia is entitled to an outlet in the Adriatic, a fact 
which Italy has always recognised and supported, instead of 
being a menace would help Italian commercial interests. As an 
Italian deputy pointed out, ‘ There is only one Slav danger that 
we have to fear in the Adriatic, and that is the kingdom of a 
Greater Croatia, created by Austria to protect herself ; the kingdom 
of those Slavs who, removed from their natural centre of attrac- 
tion, are thrown out to destroy the Italians. We only fear those 
Slavs who are instruments of Vienna’s policy.’ 

This has been the policy of Austria-Hungary for the past 
fifty years, a policy which has largely contributed to the destruc- 
tion of the Balkan equilibrium. The creation of an autonomous 
Albania was another step in the same direction, i.e. to the detri- 
ment of the Balkan States. Italy’s interests in Vallona, which 
are admittedly and exclusively of a strategic nature, were repre- 
sented as political in order to drag her into the orbit of Balkan 
politics and to create a friction with Serbia, Greece, and Bul- 
garia which Austria herself would eventually use to her own 
advantage. It was inevitable that Austria’s disintegrating policy 
in the Balkans should react upon the Adriatic. The balance of 
power in that sea has been, since the battle of Lissa in 1866, 
inclined in favour of Austria. Italy was practically ousted from 
it. Trieste, Pola, the Dalmatian Islands and littoral have been 
used as naval and submarine bases, and were a constant menace 
and danger to the undefended western coast. So long as an 
ally was in possession of them the compromise could be allowed 
to subsist ; but no sooner had the status quo been disturbed by 
action such as that against Serbia in 1914, than a new situation 
was created, and Austria not only compromised herself but made 
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it necessary for Italy to seek for some other means of re-establish- 
ing the equilibrium, or for compensation. 

A casual glance at a map of the Adriatic and the most super- 
ficial knowledge of history will prove the truth of this assertion. 
The possession of at least a portion of the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic or its strategic equivalent—that is, its possession 

_ by a strong ally—is a sine qua non of the safety of Italy implied 
by the strategic domination of the Adriatic. The maintenance 
of the Italo-Austrian agreement in Albania suggested by Baron 
Burian was therefore valueless. Not only did it not include 
the recognition of Italy’s complete sovereignty over Vallona 
and Austria’s disinterestedness in Albania, but in no way did it 
compensate for Italy’s dangerous position in the Adriatic. 
Vallona has a strategic value of a negative kind—that is, Italy 
could not allow any other Power to occupy it without running 
the risk of having in the Lower Adriatic a situation similar to 
that in the upper part of that sea. Consequently, at the present 
juncture, it could not be regarded in any way as ensuring even 
@ minimum programme essential to her safety. Moreover, none 
of the proposals guaranteed the interests of Italians under Austria. 
Even the territorial cessions proposed were inadequate from 
a strategic, ethnic or national point of view, and were to come 
into operation only at the end of the War. To accept such pro- 
posals would have been to betray the country, not merely from 
a sentimental but from an actual and practical point of view.’ 

The Italian counter-proposals are perhaps the clearest proof 
of Italy’s desire to come to a settlement. It must also be remem- 
bered that they were formulated by a triplicist, Baron Sonnino. 
The proposed cession of territory affects only a portion of those 
territories historically, racially and geographically Italian: the - 
Trentino according to the boundaries of the kingdom of Italy 
in 1811; a rectification of frontier on the eastern border, includ- 
ing Gradisca and Goritz, and ending on the sea between Mon- 
falconi and Trieste, near Nabresina; the Curzolari islands, 
Curzola, Lissa, Lesina, Lagap, Lagosta, Cazza,and Meleda. As 
to Trieste and Istria, these were to form an independent State. 
The alleged Austrian offer of Trieste as a free city under Austria 
would have been practically equivalent to its continuing in its 
present condition. 

The accusation brought against Italy that since the death of 
the Marchese di San Giuliano forces have been at work in Italy 
to provoke a rupture, and that Italy’s demands ‘ far exceeded what 
Italy herself could claim for the satisfaction of her national 


1 The further territorial offers referred to by Bethmann-Hollweg in the 
Reichstag were made by Austria after the time limit imposed by Italy had ex- 
pired. Their acceptance would have been therefore incompatible with Italy’s 
status as a Great Power. 
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aspirations,’ is manifestly without foundation. Indeed, those 
who have followed with attention the development of the Italian 
crisis will be able to form an opinion as to the moderation and 
the patience of the people and the Government. It must also 
be remembered that the situation was not sought for, caused 
or wished by Italy. To the necessity for defending her vital 
interests, and not to a foreseen and planned revindication of 
national aspirations at the expense of her ally, the period of 
military activity and preparation preceding her declaration of 
war was due. 

The Italian Government has clearly shown that it would 
not be party to anything but the strictest adherence to the 
spirit and the letter of the Triple Alliance so long as this lasted. 
It did not force impossible terms upon its allies. Throughout 
the period of conversations it strove in every way to find a means 
of compromise which, while safeguarding its most elementary 
national and strategical interests, should be acceptable to Ger- 
many and Austria. Notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers, 
both present and future, involved, and the obstacles placed in 
her way, Italy waited until the very last moment consistent with 
her national dignity to denounce the Triple Alliance as null and 
void. Only then did she approach the Entente Powers with a 
view to discussing her future position. 

Should anyone still question why she has delayed until now, 
we can answer with Signor Bissolati: ‘The determination of 
a State such as Italy assuredly cannot manifest itself in a sudden 
élan. Preparation includes all the activities displayed by the 
nation in developing and co-ordinating her economic powers so 
as to make them capable of bearing the utmost tension necessary 
to an external effort in order to spread and strengthen the con- 
sciousness of the State, so that it may be able to resist any thrust 
from outside.” This has been the self-imposed task and the 
meaning of Italy’s nine months of neutrality. Italy, having ful- 
filled to the utmost all her obligations, with clean hands and a 
pure heart enters into the War by the side of her new Allies, 
to whom she has always been bound by common interests and 
common ideals. This is not a Cabinet war. It is the war of 
a single-purposed and united nation determined at all costs to 
defend its sacred rights, and those of Belgium, Serbia, and 
Poland, in the name of honour, justice, and freedom. 
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THE ECONOMIC STRAIN ON ENGLAND 
AND ON GERMANY: 


A COMPARISON 





Ir any psychologist were able to analyse the feeling with which 
the country greeted the Budget speech of Mr. Lloyd George on 
the 4th of May, we should possess a most illustrative and interest- 
ing picture. Amazement at the magnitude of the figures would 
be tempered only by the Englishman’s difficulty in being amazed 
at anything. Pride would find a place in having ‘done a record,’ 
and (vide Punch, for instance) in being able with apparent ease 
to shoulder so stupendous a burden, but it would be a pride 
sobered by apprehension of taxation, present or to come. Simi-’ 
larly many must have been impressed by the exhortations to 
economy delivered with equal sincerity and power—the more 
striking as coming from a Chancellor of the Exchequer whose 
practices in the past have not been wholly in accord with his 
precepts for the present. It has been said that the figures 
betoken taxation. That is true, and so much, of course, is recog- 
nised by everyone. But, apart from this knowledge, the figures 
convey a feeling of aloofness to the ordinary reader. The non- 
supply of sufficient ammunition can be easily, if not fully, appre- 
ciated by anyone, as also its effect on the fortunes of the battle 
and on the lives of our fellow-countrymen at the Front. But 
this question of finance and economics seems remote. There is a 
gulf fixed between it and the facts of everyday life. Ought a 
man, in view of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, to order his daily 
life differently? If ‘ business as usual’ was a good motto in the 
first week of August 1914, is it a good motto in the first week 
of June 1915? Such are the questions that are raised, and yet 
are questions which many find it difficult to answer. Yet the 
problem in economics is simple. Indeed, an apology almost seems 
necessary for discussing it. But if simple, it is also most 
important. It affects the proper conduct of the daily life and 
expenditure of everyone in the kingdom. It is connected with 
the question of recruiting, and with many others on which success 
in the War depends. Far better, therefore, that too much 
attention should be given to it than too little. 

The actual figures involved are few, but they are worth re- 
capitulation. They serve to emphasise the fact that direct 
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dy. 
expenditure on the War is only the half of the economic problem. 
The indirect burden, caused by the diversion of so many men 
from their ordinary productive industry, is of equal rank in 
importance. 


1. Direct EXPENDITURE UPON THE WAR 


Amount re 
Financial year (1914-1915) __.... 2 .. £360,000,000 
Financial year (1915-1916) if the war con- 
tinues for twelve months ae --- 922,500,000 


£1,282,500,000 
How Defrayed.* 
Exchequer balances... see ote ... £10,500,000 


Taxation ... sae vid ait «.. 75.000,000 
By borrowings ... box bie re .-- 1,197,000,000 


£1,282,500,000 
2. EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 
The full data do not exist * for determining with any precision 
the total effect on the economic life of the nation. Production 
for home consumption is the most important part of industry. 
At present there are no estimates to show how far it has been 
affected, though it is possible that fairly reliable inferences might 
be drawn by statistical methods. But the totals of our export 
trade for the first four months of the year are an indication how 


serious is the falling off, even though latest returns indicate some 
recovery. 


Ezports of Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


Decrease | Decrease 
| compared | compared 
| with 1914 | with 1913 


| 


ports : | | 
January-April | 170,361,000 | 173,533,000 116,770,000 | 33 pc. | 


1 The above is the simplest form of statement possible. But it is indeed 
too optimistic. The amounts represent the cash expended but not the burden 
imposed on the State by the enhanced rate of interest. Thus 332 millions 
cash were produced by the issue of a War Loan of 350 millions bearing interest 
at 34 per cent. redeemable at par in 1929. The present value of that Loan— 
i.e. the net burden on the State—is about 350 millions. The rest of the 
expenditure has hitherto been met by the issue of Treasury Bills. If and 
when any funded debt is created, the burden on the State will be affected 
by the rate at which the money can be raised. Hachequer Balances.—The high 
Exchequer Balances on April 1, 1914, have been treated as applied to War 
expenditure. They are themselves, of course, only the product of taxation 
or borrowings in the past. Tazation.—The estimate of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been taken as a basis, and the cost of concessions deducted. 
The actual receipts largely exceeded the estimates, but can hardly be given 
without making allowances for forestalments and the like. 

? A provisional estimate up to the end of 1914 is given by Mr. W. T. Layton, 
of the Board of Trade, in the Quarterly Review for January 1915. 
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It will be seen that exports have fallen by nearly one third, 
and though it is not likely that the shrinkage in production for 
home use has reached so high a proportion, yet, without question, 
it is very considerable. 

What is the significance of these figures? The problem is 
one both of finance and of economics, but primarily of economics 
—if, in the absence of more suitable terms, such a distinction can 
be made. It can be said that economics are concerned, inter alia, 
with the great potentialities of producing and of consuming 
articles ; that finance provides the machinery which makes those 
potentialities operative. Economic power may be compared to 
the vital force, finance to the nerves that let that force operate ; 
or, again, economic power to the electricity generated, 
finance to the wire which enables the current to pass and do 
its proper work. In the present crisis there is a general 
tendency to regard the question of means too exclusively as 
one of finance, the form of loans, the difficulties of issue, and the 
like. Such a view was true of the financial crisis in the United 
States in 1907. The economic potentialities were unimpaired, 
but the financial mechanism was imperfect. So, too, the tem- 
porary dislocation last August was financial only. In other words, 
the machinery of credit and currency were labouring under a 
very sudden strain. But the present problem goes much deeper 
than that. The financial machinery is working smoothly enough 
—it is the sufficiency of the underlying economic power and the 
best method of conserving that power that are in question. 

The essence of the matter lies in the power of producing, and 
in the need for consuming the articles which we use, whether in 
warfare or in ordinary life. The general process in the world at 
large is susceptible of being stated without technical terms and 
broadly, yet at the same time with adequate accuracy. The 
world continues to produce articles and continues to consume 
them. But material progress consists in this, that all the while 
it consumes rather less than it produces, putting by the surplus 
in a form which increasingly facilitates future production. This 
ensures that in the future it can either produce the same articles 
with less effort, or else more or better goods with the same effort. 
Such is really the sum and substance of material progress as a 
whole, apart from social questions which deal with the propor- 
tions in which the articles shall be distributed among different 
individuals or classes of individuals. 

As with the world, so with a nation, but with a difference. 
The world is a self-contained whole, while each nation within it 
is not self-contained, as though it were a watertight compart- 
ment. Each nation itself consumes the bulk of what it pro- 


duces and vice versa, but yet by no means all. It exchanges a 
4Q2 
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proportion by means of foreign trade, and this proportion differs 
in the case of each nation. The exports of the United States 
are calculated only to form approximately one fifteenth of the 
whole production ; of Germany one seventh. In the case of the 
United Kingdom the proportion has increased until it is now 
nearly one fourth. The first point to note then is the importance 
of the comparative dependence on foreign trade, and at the same 
time the capacity to engage in it. With this consideration in 
mind, it is true that each nation continually produces more than 
it consumes and saves up the surplus, just as is the case with 
the world as a whole. But again the existence of nations within 
the world as a whole is most important, and thus it is that the 
savings of the United Kingdom are invested, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but all over the world, and more especially 
in newer countries such as the United States, British Dominions, 
and South America. On these savings interest is payable to us 
each year over and above the annual exchange of articles, interest 
of which we can either take payment or else which we can re- 
invest. In terms of money the figures were given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his speech, and, of course, they are 
well known. Broadly speaking, we exchanged in 1913 articles 
to the value of 535,000,0001. Over and above that we were owed 
some 120,000,0001. to 150,000,0001. worth in return for our ser- 
vices as ocean shippers, and some 200,000,000l. as interest on 
our investments abroad, or a sum approaching 350,000,000. in 
all. But we only took 134,000,000I. of this, leaving the balance 
to be added to our existing investments. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1913, as measured approxi- 
mately in terms of money. The triteness, indeed, of the state- 
ment is such as that it must appear ludicrous to economists. Yet 
there need be no apology for making it. What is important are 
the facts of production and consumption that these figures repre- 
sent : what is vital is our position in 1915, vis-a-vis of Germany, 
as compared with 1913. Turn from the figures to the facts on 
which they are based. In 1913 we produced a large amount of 
articles which we consumed. We produced yet more which we 
put by. But not only so; we were creditors of foreign countries 
for a very large sum. That interest is due on this sum means 
that in addition to the articles we exchange with them they are 
bound to supply us with a vast amount more—an amount indeed 
so vast that we did not take it all, but let much of the products 
(or more strictly productive energy) be reinvested abroad. We 
were indeed in the happy position of consuming largely and yet 
of laying by. Compare then the position in 1913 with that of the 
present year. Owing to the War, quite inevitably, our consump- 
tion has increased enormously. Again, owing to the War and 
equally inevitably, our production has decreased enormously. 
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These are the facts of which the figures given above are the out- 
ward sign. Furthermore, if the War is to be prosecuted success- 
fully, much of the increased consumption must continue, and, 
indeed, must increase ; much, too, of the decrease in production 
must continue, and it may perhaps decrease yet further. What 
then is the nature of the consumption and of the production 
involved? Why are the present tendencies towards increase of 
the former and decrease of the latter? What are the difficulties 
which arise and how can they best be met? 

As regards consumption, the general facts are patent, though 
the detailed figures can only be known to the Government. The 
demand for artillery and rifles and for ammunition of all kinds is 
enormous. Yet each fresh piece of reliable news from Flanders 
or from the Dardanelles, each lesson from Galicia or Poland, is 
@ convincing proof that much more is needed. If artillery and 
ammunition jump at once to notice, no less real are the huge 
quantities of the cloth, the leather, and the like that are required 
for equipment, of food for the use of troops, of vehicles for trans- 
port on the field, of hutting for training camps—and in fact of 
the whole subject-matter dealt with on the commissariat side of 
the Services. Repairs, again, to the Navy are stupendous in 
amount, and in the same category of additional consumption 
(from this point of view) are the requirements of the War Office 
and Admiralty for means of conveyance by land and by sea.* No 
doubt there is a good deal to enumerate as a set-off to the above. 
If food is supplied to the soldiers, it may be said that some saving 
is effected of the food formerly eaten by them at home. So too 
with clothes. Other economies are less obvious, but none the less 
take place. If the Government buy more rifles, say, from the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, the public buys fewer motor 
cars and bicycles. The same works which made steel pens now 
make small-arm ammunition, and the consumption of such pens 
is largely economised, and not merely supplemented by importa- 
tions. All this is true, and yet the economies so far are only 
a small fraction as compared with the increased expenditure. 

This increase in consumption would be serious enough even if 
unaccompanied by a decrease in production. But when the two 
are taken in conjunction the problem is one of the greatest 
gravity. Many men are transferred from their previous trades to 
some new form of output to meet War requirements. The result 
in their case will be analysed later. But an immense number of 
our best workers, not less than 2,000,000, and probably nearer 
2,500,000, have been withdrawn from productive industry alto- 
gether by the unexampled recruiting for the Army and the Navy. 


* It will be remembered that, according to the statements made in the House 
of Commons on February 11, the merchant vessels employed for naval and 
military purposes alone represented 10 per cent. of the shipping of the world. 
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When we consider that in the case of any country, even under 
the greatest stringency of conditions, large numbers must be 
retained for the primary purposes of production of necessities and 
of distribution,* the importance is the more apparent of the with- 
drawal of 2,500,000 of our most active workers. Indeed, the 
shrinkage of our exports by one third is proof, if proof were 
needed. 

It is at this point that a correct view is necessary of our 
relations with foreign countries. The old circumstances of 1913 
are completely changed. We must get warlike equipment of all 
kinds, but above all of shells, wherever we can. The Govern- 
ment therefore are buying large quantities from abroad, and these 
quantities will grow and ought to grow. In the second place, 
the rightful transfer of so many men from making other articles 
to turning out ammunition means that the other articles go un- 
made. In many cases we go without them. We may not use 
so many pens. We may not replace machinery or buildings. 
But many of the articles otherwise made at home we are now 
importing. Then, thirdly, besides the increase in imports, there 
is the drop in exports already described. What does this all 
amount to? A complete summation is impossible. But a 
shrinkage in exports at the present rate is alone nearly sufficient 
to counterbalance the whole of the 200,000,0001. which hitherto 
we reinvested annually abroad. To this, however, and to the 
increase in imports shown in the returns must be added the vast 
purchases by the Government abroad, which quite rightly are 
kept out of the returns, and yet again the financial help we must 
—and again rightly—give our Allies. Such is the present situa- 
tion. What will it be if the War lasts another twelve months, 
and what if another twelve beyond that? As a nation, 
we shall be living more and more ‘on tick,’ and like any indi- 
vidual the nation will do so at increasingly great cost. 

What then is the best course of behaviour? It is no good 
exaggerating the difficulty. Germany is faced by similar problems. 
In any case we are bound to ‘see the business through.’ 
The whole question is as to the best method of doing so. The 
first guiding principle is that the more our consumption outruns 
our production, the greater not only is the quantity of goods, 
but the price of each article which we buy from outside. 
Obviously, therefore, it is of the very first importance to 
limit all consumption that is not absolutely necessary either 
for the prosecution of the War or for the maintenance in 
bare physical vigour of the population. This truth applies 
to all alike—Government Departments in their administra- 


* What a surprisingly large proportion this is can be gathered from a survey 
of the Census figures of occupations of a large city like Manchester. 
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tion and private individuals in ordinary life. If the Admiralty 
must keep a ship waiting, or if the War Office have necessarily 
to keep trains on a siding for an emergency, it is a proper expense 
for the War. But if they do so unnecessarily, it is a waste. Pro- 
duction has been diminished. That ship or train might have 
been at work accelerating the delivery of coal, of wood, or of 
iron either for general production or possibly for the Govern- 
ment’s own munitions; or if these were sufficiently provided 
(which is unlikely), the train could be economised altogether. If 
the work of any Civil Department of Government can be post- 
poned it should be postponed. As with the State so with indi- 
viduals. If they buy new motor cars or bicycles it is in all 
probability a waste. The men who make them had better be 
making something else, and what is true of motor cars and 
bicycles is true of everything that is not necessary either for the 
prosecution of the War or for maintaining people in bare physical 
vigour. Such is the bare truth, unpalatable as unattainable; a 
counsel of perfection. But the nearer we approach to it the 
better for the conduct of the War.’ ‘ Business as usual’ was a 
very sound motto at a time of temporary financial dislocation. 
It is an entirely unsound motto now. 

But if it is wise to limit consumption, it is equally wise to 
increase production by any method that is economically justifi- 
able. Of such methods, a continued period of overtime is not 
one. For a week, for perhaps a month, the output may be 
increased, in the aggregate at least, by a large amount of overtime. 
But beyond a certain point overtime is a most wasteful method, 
and even the aggregate output is diminished. What is wanted 
is to utilise for immediate production all persons capable of 
work but not normally employed, and that even though this 
utilisation might be a social evil if continued under normal con- 
ditions. It is better to endure bad things for a year that worse 
may not come upon us for a decade. For these reasons the 
outcry against the use of women for agricultural work, or of 
boys and girls wherever possible, is absurd and misguided at a 
time like the present, however right it may have been a year ago, 
and it may be, we hope, a year hence. 

This necessity of maintaining production was in the mind of 


5 One reservation will, of course, at once be made by the economist. Labour 
is not completely mobile. Cessation of demand, therefore, for one article may 
result not in the workers who make that article being able to make some other 
article, but in their being thrown out of work. Better, then, it may be said, 
that they should go on producing the original article (or performing the original 
service) than be idle and supported by charity. This is true, but all returns 
show that while isolated cases of this kind exist, the general demand for labour 
is so great that unemployment is at a minimum and the danger is hardly real. 
So far as it exists at all it affects women more than men. 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he indicated a doubt that 
Great Britain could put a great army in the field on a par with 
Continental armies, and at the same time preserve command 
of the sea and finance the Allied countries. But such a doubt 
seems clearly wrong. It is clear, from what has been said, that 
the more men that join the Army, the more that are trans- 
ferred from making other articles to manufacturing munitions 
of war, the worse for our foreign trade and for our financial 
position for the time. But an increase in our forces, and above 
all their proper equipment, ensures success and an earlier 
success in the War. Finance will tell more and more as the 
War proceeds, but above all men and munitions are the decisive 
factor. We know it from the lesson alike of the Dardanelles, 
and of Ypres. The choice between the two alternatives is a 
balance of disadvantages. But it must always be remembered 
that a saving gained at the possible expense of prolonging the 
War may be a very false economy. 

But when all is said and done the War is competitive, and 
it is important to consider not only what our position is in itself, 
but also how we stand vis-d-vis of Germany. For this purpose 
it is necessary to understand how differently a country is affected 
which can be more or less self-supporting, temporarily or per- 
manently, from a nation which depends largely on foreign trade. 
A country can be self-supporting, under stress of war conditions, 
in one of two ways. It may be able to make its production 
continue to meet its consumption, despite the absorption of 
men into the ranks, and despite their diversion to meeting new 
and unaccustomed requirements in the shape of munitions of 
war and equipment. In such a case there is no economic reason 
why such a country should ever give way under the strain of 
war. It will be said that she may become exhausted through the 
destruction of her soldiery, but this merely means that through 
that destruction she ceases to be self-supporting because her 
producing population at home is drawn upon to fill up the gap 
created on the field of battle. A nation, however, and this is 
the second of the two alternatives, may be temporarily self- 
supporting. She may for an indefinite time forego making 
capital replacements in industry. She may for the time being 
be able to supply herself with necessities and yet keep up the 
supply of men and munitions to the army. But a country in 
this condition is really like a bear living on its own fat. It may 
so continue for a shorter or a longer period, but sometime the 
stores of fat will come to an end and it will be forced to go for 
its sustenance to outside sources. The moment that this occurs 
the economic situation changes, and with it the financial. So 
far as a country is self-supporting, financial difficulties cannot 
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in the nature of the case be insuperable or cause a breakdown— 
provided that the temper of the people is attuned to the need 
for sacrifice. Under such circumstances the whole mechanism 
of raising loans is really nothing else than a matter of domestic 
accounting as between the various individuals within the nation. 
Internal trouble may arise if discontent, or a sense of insecurity, 
is caused by the manner in which the finance is carried out. 
But apart from such possibilities, so long as a nation is self- 
supporting, the difficulties of financing a country need never lead 
to a breakdown. But the moment that a country is not self- 
supporting : the moment either that its consumption of articles 
for the time outruns its production, or that it needs certain 
articles which if cannot produce itself and which it cannot fully 
pay for by exports, then the economic change is reflected by the 
increasing difficulty of financing operations. 

As for the comparison between Germany and this country, 
German statistics are not now published, but what is material are 
the broad lines of difference. Firstly, while the foreign trade 
of Germany is next in volume to our own, yet Germany can be 
more nearly self-sufficient than is possible with us. Even so, her 
self-sufficiency is and must always be very far from complete. 
There are important groups of articles which she must needs 
import, and other groups which it is very desirable for her that 
she should be able so to procure. Thirdly, while she has 
accumulated a considerable amount of foreign investments, they 
are not comparable to ours in amount. These are the funda- 
mental conditions on which the circumstances of the War have 
been superimposed. Her trade with foreign countries has been 
cut off in preponderating measure. But though this is true, 
she yet manages to procure large quantities of certain materials 
through adjacent neutral countries—Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Switzerland—of which copper is one of the best known in- 
stances. While, however, she manages to procure them, she has 
to pay a very high price for them. But at the same time that she 
suffers these disadvantages she has economised in every way com- 
patible with efficiency in her direct expenditure on the War, both 
by organising production and the saving of wasteful consumption. 
By such economies she renders herself more able to meet the 
economic and financial difficulties which she has to face. 

The comparative position, then, is as follows. At the present 
moment we are in any case obliged to import large quantities 
not only of munitions of war but of many other articles, and 
we shall be obliged to import more, while possibly we may export 
less in payment for them. Our wasteful methods hitherto, in 
private as well as public expenditure, make the balance against 
us greater than need otherwise be the case. On the other hand, 

a 
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our accumulated investments abroad are so large and the position 
with which we started so strong, that we have been able and 
can continue to stand the strain for a considerable time. Con- 
trasted with ourselves Germany has been. infinitely more 
economical. Her war expenditure is considerably greater than 
ours in the aggregate, but much less in proportion to the number 
of men engaged, and in this she is, of course, helped by the 
fact that during years of preparation for war she has already 
accumulated many of the capital requirements which we are 
now providing. At the same time, she is not self-sufficing, 
and, despite the utmost economies, she will grow less and less 
so. Not only so, but while she does manage to get supplies 
of some necessary articles, the interference with her supply and 
the enhancement of price which she has to face is out of all 
proportion to what we have to suffer by high freights and 
submarine attacks. In addition her foreign investments are less 
and her credit is lower. The economic strain, therefore, of the 
War, as it continues, ought to tell more heavily on Germany 
than on England, even though our obligation is not only to 
ourselves but to our Allies. That this will be so is indicated 
by the course already taken by the foreign exchanges of the two 
countries. 

What, then, is the lesson to be drawn? No answer can be 
given without regarding the spirit of the two countries. 
Experience has shown that, when engaged in a war, a country 
will continue the struggle despite financial straits that any prophet 
might have said would paralyse it. But in all cases the extent 
of endurance in economic matters on the field depends on the 
temper of the people. And in this connexion a real economic 
organisation probably exerts a twofold effect. Not only does it 
make the most use of given resources, but it helps to spread an 
appreciation of the War and so create a temper that will better 
bear straitened conditions. From all points of view, therefore, 
it is well to be glad of our advantages, but to recognise that the 
supreme need is for resolute organisation. What is required is a 
comprehensive survey of the whole forces of the nation, not only 
to supply the Army and the Navy better than heretofore with 
men and with munitions, but also to order the economic life of 
the nation, and the individuals within it. It is only by such 
a policy that the strain on the national resources may be 
minimised, that the temper of the people may be more and more 
attuned to bear the strain, and that thereby our whole conduct 
of the War may gain alike in intensity and the sustained 

character of the effort. 


Artuor StTreet-MAITLAND. 
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McCARTHY OF WISCONSIN 


THE CAREER OF AN IRISHMAN ABROAD AS IT APPEARS AND 
APPEALS TO AN IRISHMAN AT HOME 


Not long ago a London club, whose members belong to the 
literary professions, did me the honour of making me the guest 
of the evening at one of their intellectual feasts. They asked 
me to open a discussion, preferably on literature and life. 
I replied that, while I knew something of life, especially Irish 
life, I knew little about literature, and I suggested as an alterna- 
tive title, which they accepted, ‘Is Ireland worth while?’ I 
was intentionally vague as I did not mean to allow these literary 
folk to prepare ammunition for my destruction. My fears were 
unnecessary, for the discussion had not gone far when those who 
disagreed with my estimate of my country’s worth were fallen 
upon by a member of the club—an Irish novelist. Their 
standards, he told them, were false ; they had neither the know- 
ledge nor the imagination to comprehend the issue I had raised ; 
and he proposed to discuss a question it would be good for them 
to consider, namely, whether England was worth while. The 
evening which I had dreaded passed pleasantly enough. In this 
article I am in danger again of stirring a hornets’ nest. The 
littérateurs of my country too often suffer from political hyper- 
aesthesia, a disease easily diagnosed by the excess of pepper in the 
Attic salt, and some of them may discover an insidious design 
which does not appear in my title. My subject is the career of a 
remarkable Irishman in the United States. If my story is of any 
special interest to my countrymen, it will be for the light it throws 
upon one of the most searching questions people are asking about 
us—a question it were well we asked, honestly and fearlessly, 
about ourselves. 


In the middle of the last century, John McCarthy came to a 
New England manufacturing town—one of those Irelands which 
the great famine had transplanted. This branch of the 
McCarthys, once known as the Macaura Spanauigh, inhabited 
the hilly country on the borders of Cork and Kerry, and had 
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contributed largely to the ranks of the Wild Geese. Repeated 
rebellions at home, and service given impartially to England’s 
enemies abroad, had sadly depleted the stock. About the time he 
emigrated, there landed also in Boston his future wife, Katherine 
O’Shea, who came from the same district. She was strong, 
healthy, brave, resourceful, and, above all things, kind-hearted. 
Coming from Kerry, we may believe her contemporaries who 
say she was a beautiful woman. Her family were evicted after 
the famine, and she faced the New World not penniless, for she 
had one shilling in her pocket, which she gave to a poor woman, 
who, she said, did not appear to be able to manage as well as 
she could without money. 

When John McCarthy married Katherine O’Shea he was 
working in a shoe factory in Brockton, Massachusetts. The 
father’s memory recalls the seamy side of the still raw indus- 
trialism and the fierce strikes of the oppressed workers. In 
the resulting distress his wife, who kept a boarding-house for the 
shoemakers, took a leading part in protecting and housing the 
women and children. Three children were born to them, but 
Charles alone survived the insanitary conditions of the crowded 
community in which he spent his early years. 

John McCarthy was fond of books and had no difficulty in 
imparting his taste to his son and heir. The mother, as we have 
seen, was fond of people. At the age of fourteen the son, regis- 
tering a secret vow that he would some day do his part in improv- 
ing the conditions of the workers among whom he had been 
brought up, left, or, I think more correctly, ran away from home. 
The boy knew that the schooling he had would not take him 
far, but he was confident that he could earn a surplus above 
bare subsistence for further education. Between fourteen and 
twenty he occasionally took a holiday to attend the High School at 
Brockton. He accepted any kind of employment; he went to 
sea before the mast; he worked around docks, in factories, on 
the land. His first rise in life was when he got a job at scene- 
shifting in a theatre. From this he advanced to scene-painting, 
and ultimately to stage management of plays. 

This youth’s career furnishes a good illustration of Irish- 
American life—I mean the ease with which an Irishman develops 
a versatility commensurate with the infinite variety of American 
opportunity. Our proverbial wisdom about rolling stones the 
typical Americans regard as sheer nonsense. Perpetual motion, 
if they could remould their scheme of things to their heart’s 
desire, would be their law of life. Even in their religions room 
has to be found for the ‘live wires’ among the pious. Shakers 
and Jumpers I had known, but recently I came across the Holy 
Rollers, who, I presume, literally as well as metaphorically, 
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gather moss. I remember how, in my first letter home from the 
Land of Promise in 1879, I told my father that I was in a 
country where nobody could keep still fora moment. Even their 
chairs were on rockers instead of legs, and they took meals as we 
take pills. A crude judgment, even at the time, and wholly 
untrue of to-day. But the condition indicated—the hustle of 
American life—has, I doubt not, been a powerful stimulant to 
the action of Irishmen set free from whatever it is that paralyses 
them at home. 

A well paid job at a theatre in Providence, Rhode Island, 
enabled the truant boy to attend lectures at the Brown 
University—a Baptist institution. Here he met John D. 
Rockefeller, jun., and this strangely assorted pair have remained 
fast friends ever since. I happened to meet them together not 
long ago in connexion with a social service project, and it was 
pleasing to find that they were still John and Mac to each 
other. It is more than probable that such a character and 
capacity would have been gladly utilised in one of the multifarious 
services which go to make and spend the greatest fortune the 
world has ever seen. A less altruistic young man would have 
discerned in this chance acquaintance a tide to be taken at the 
flood ; but the Irish missionary spirit cast prudence to the winds. 
The son of Katherine O’Shea could do without money. 

At his first University the boy distinguished himself in 
athletics, for which he had a full Irish taste and aptitude, 
and was given a cup as the best all-round football man. 
Economics and political science, with the necessary grounding 
in modern languages, were his subjects of study. He was made 
a special student in recognition of his fine educational zeal. 
With a preparation so wholly inadequate he did not look for a 
degree ; but to his surprise the University gave him one although 
he had passed no entrance examination—a concession, I believe, 
never made before or since. Some twenty years later, more in 
accordance with academic custom, they conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

When the Spanish War broke out, McCarthy, leaving 
economics, politics, and even football, set out for the field of 
battle. | Characteristically waiving the usual preliminaries, he 
betook himself to a regiment which happened to be mainly Irish. 
Tt was in one of the fever-stricken camps down South, and he was 
laid low with malaria before he was actually enrolled. This was 
the greatest disappointment of his life, the only consolation being 
that he escaped the title of colonel for which he had more than 
qualified. 

By the time he was convalescent the War was over, and being 
devoid of means, he took the post of football coach at his second 
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seat of higher learning, the University of Georgia. There, inci- 
dentally, he studied law, and did some very creditable economic 
research work in the Southern States, inter alia making a special 
study of the cost of slave-holding. He then moved to his third 
University, which was also to be his last, because there he found 
what he was looking for—a teacher of the ideas struggling to the 
front in his own mind. 

At the State University situated at Madison, Wisconsin, 
Richard T. Ely, a pupil of Carl Knies and Wagner, was preach- 
ing economic doctrines which were then regarded as socialistic 
and dangerous to progress—or, at any rate, to getting rich quick 
—in the United States. This was early in the ‘nineties when 
Socialism was more than suspect. A sort of academic court- 
martial sat upon the Professor. He was, however, brilliantly 
acquitted, the Regents of the University saying in their public 
statement : 

In all lines of investigation . . . the investigation should be absolutely 
free to follow the paths of truth, wherever they may lead. Whatever 
may be the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe 


that the great State of Wisconsin should ever encourage that continual 
and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can be found. 


For the present it is enough to say of the Professor’s theories 
that out of them grew a great movement of democratic thought 
and the life-work of his remarkable pupil. 

The institution at which the hero of my story has now arrived 
needs a brief explanation to readers, many of whom may feel 
that the very term ‘university’ is a misnomer when applied to 
this new type of American State university. It is true that 
some of these institutions were formerly called Colleges of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and that the modest liberal 
arts courses introduced were hardly sufficient to justify a more 
ambitious title. In the particular case of Wisconsin the fullest 
claim to be included in the fellowship of higher learning is amply 
made good. But I would justify a very wide use of the term on 
the ground that many of these institutions, whatever their 
technical shortcomings, fulfil one essential condition better than 
some of the old and famous universities. If the national value 
of education be tested by the intimacy of its relation with the 
life of the community it serves, the Wisconsin University need 
not fear comparison with—perhaps I had better say—Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

During the three years at the Madison institution (with foot- 
ball again financing, if not invoking, the Muses) the career I 
am tracing increasingly illustrates the versatility and resource- 
fulness of the Irish abroad. Specialising in comparative law and 
jurisprudence, McCarthy managed to win a prize awarded 
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annually by the American Historical Society for the best essay 
on American history, and the University of Wisconsin conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. While he was 
at the University he was constantly at the Capitol, especially 
when the Legislature was in session. In all his study of political 
science he kept a critical eye upon the legislation and the 
administration in process beside him, and prepared himself for 
his future work of training the young men of the State for the 
higher duties of citizenship. But at this point I must say a few 
words about the people of Wisconsin, the State which has given 
most to and received most from this constructive thinker. 

Wisconsin is a Middle Western State, lying north of Illinois. 
Of its history little need be said. Under French domination from 
1634 to 1760, and then under British until 1783, it had the usual 
experience of military and religious attempts to bring the blessings 
of civilisation to the natives, commercial considerations dominat- 
ing questions of strategy and, possibly, having no little bearing 
upon those of faith and morals. In 1846 the Territory was granted 
by the Federal Congress the rights of Statehood, and thus with 
the adoption of a constitution in 1848, that year of revolutionary 
ideas, begins the modern political history of Wisconsin. The 
still young State furnished no less than 91,000 troops to the 
Northern army in the Civil War, and the quality of the con- 
tingent was as remarkable as the quantity. 

The population of the State is to-day, roughly, two and a half 
million, some three-fifths being foreign-born. Of these one-half are 
German, fifteen per cent. Scandinavian, and something less than 
five per cent. Irish. There is only one large city in the State— 
Milwaukee—containing, with its suburbs, a population of half a 
million, and famous for the manufacture of lager beer—an in- 
dustry the localisation of which is plainly ethnical. The city has 
had a Socialist mayor. Even with Milwaukee included, the 
population of the State is sixty per cent. rural, and its staple 
industries, including the lumber business, are agricultural. For 
American farmers they farm well, especially in dairying and 
tobacco-growing. Agricultural co-operation, brought from Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, is being applied to local conditions, partly 
through the advice given by Irish rural economists in exchange 
for no less valuable suggestions we have received from MeCarthy 
and his fellow-workers. 

The constitution of Wisconsin is, in its main lines, of the usual 
North American pattern. But the distinctive feature of its 
government—and it is this peculiarity which gave to Dr. 
McCarthy the opportunity of his life—is its relationship with the 
State University, which is financed chiefly by the Legislature and 
is governed by a Board of Regents appointed by the Governor. 
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Nearly all the agricultural functions of government are dis- 
charged by the agricultural college attached to the University. 
It may be due to this fact that the agricultural policy of Wisconsin 
is world-famed. It was for this reason that, when I was chiefly 
responsible for setting to work our Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, I had to go to Madison and see for 
myself what Ireland could learn from the most advanced thinkers 
upon rural economies in the Western Hemisphere. 

Until recently Dr. McCarthy’s active brain was too much 
occupied by the general politics of Wisconsin to concentrate his 
work, as he is doing now, upon its rural economy. In the wider 
field his part cannot be accurately defined without some reference 
to Wisconsin’s foremost citizen, Senator Robert La Follette, 
at one time a prominent candidate in the 1912 Presidential 
election. 

‘ Wisconsin,’ wrote Dr. Frederic Howe (in his book, Wis- 
consin, an Experiment in Democracy), ‘is a State-wide laboratory 
in which popular government is being tested in its reaction 
on people, on the distribution of wealth, on social well-being.’ 
This judgment becomes the more remarkable when in the 
next sentence, speaking of his country as a whole, he writes: 
‘the American State is probably our most conspicuous political 
failure.’ If writers who agree with Dr. Howe were asked to 
account for this national reproach, they would probably attribute 
it to the crippling restrictions of an outworn constitution and 
the Anglo-Saxon addiction to laisser faire. Be this as it may, 
Senator La Follette’s early political career is the story of a 
triumphant victory, after many a fight which looked like a forlorn 
hope, over the forces of organised wealth. 

Twenty years ago Wisconsin, emerging from its pioneer stage, 
was having the usual experience of the young States. The 
boss, using the forms to defeat the substance of democracy, was 
serving the interests of railway, lumber, and other business mag- 
nates. ‘ Politics,’ says Dr. Howe, ‘ was a privileged trade into 
which ambitious men entered only when approved by the State 
machine. . . . The Press was indifferent or controlled. The 
great fortunes of the State had been made from timber taken from 
Government lands, from railroad and franchise corporation pro- 
motion, and from building contracts identified with these 
interests. Privilege was woven into every fibre of the State, as 
it was in most of the States of the Union.’ La Follette set him- 
self to substitute a system of ‘direct primaries’ for the delegates 
and conventions through which the boss managed to fool all the 
people most of the time, and most of the people all the time, so 
that appointments to office, supposed to be made by popular 
choice, were absolutely controlled by the caucus. Having thus 
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won his first battle against the machine, he gained a position of 
influence in the State which enabled him, more especially during 
his three terms as Governor, to initiate and secure the passing of 
the unique social and economic legislation for which Wisconsin is 
chiefly famous. 

I have no space here for the astounding variety of radical laws 
through which the people of Wisconsin attained their own. The 
most typical measures are those controlling the relations between 
railroad companies on the one hand and their patrons and em- 
ployees on the other. The laws regulating passenger and freight 
rates are as striking a departure from laisser faire as was the 
fixing of fair rents in Ireland. State control of all public services 
and of insurance companies, industrial legislation affecting 
woman and child labour, employers’ liability and the safeguard- 
ing of workers in factories—all conceived with chief regard to 
the welfare of the masses of the population—have been passed 
through the biennial sessions of the Legislature with a bewilder- 
ing rapidity. In constructive legislation the chief place must 
be given to the measures taken for ‘ aiding and developing agri- 
culture,’ to use the term describing a principal function of our 
own Development Commission. It may safely be said that the 
most numerous body of Wisconsin’s workers are now well served 
by the State. But whether it be protective, regulative, restric- 
tive or constructive, the most interesting thing about Wisconsin 
legislation is, I must repeat, the relationship between the 
Government and the University, the establishment of which is 
due, more than to any other cause, to the statesmanship of 
Senator La Follette. You may regard an experiment in 
government based upon knowledge as Utopian. It was not so 
regarded by Dr. McCarthy, to whose story I now return. 

The democracy of Wisconsin insists that its University should 
provide direct expert advice to the Government and to the 
Legislature whenever it is needed. There are men. serving 
the University and the State, sometimes remunerated by one, 
sometimes by the other, sometimes by both. Among these, 
Dr. McCarthy works for the University as lecturer on political 
science without compensation. He has a modest salary in a 
Governmental post to which reference will be made presently. 
As the result of this arrangement University professors serve on 
various Government commissions dealing with railroads, taxa- 
tion, fisheries, forestry, hygiene and so forth. This part of the 
plan is, I think, largely German, but it has not made Wis- 
consin, or any other State which has followed its lead, a ‘ land of 
damned professors.’ The academic big-wig does not sport a 
cocked hat and sword or enjoy a princely salary to support the 
dignity. The University has preserved its independence and the 
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faculty of psychology has not been set to work upon the political 
machine for the purpose of increasing the remuneration of the 
learned servants of the State. The damned professor of military 
bureaucracy becomes the academic statesman of democracy. 

It is in this capacity that Dr. McCarthy has made his two 
principal contributions to the public life of Wisconsin. In 
neither case does he himself claim exclusive parentage, but 
the testimony of those who know leaves no doubt as to where 
the chief credit belongs. He was the chief builder of the Univer- 
sity extension system which is now imitated in many other 
States. Its distinguishing feature is the democratic recognition 
that those to whom the University would have to go were as 
important as those whose circumstances enabled them to come 
to the University. Instead of getting tired professors to give 
up a part of their holiday to a few sporadic lectures, a sum of 
$125,000 (25,0001.) is provided to enable the very best members 
of the faculties to pay regular visits to selected centres where 
help in such subjects as engineering, mathematics, drawing, busi- 
ness administration, and even languages, would improve the 
industrial outlook and brighten the lives of mostly rural com- 
munities. Further, these scattered peoples were brought into 
touch with the State centre of thought through an elaborate 
system of correspondence. 

The next greatest achievement of Dr. McCarthy is much 
better known. His government employment was in the Free 
Library Commission in the Capitol. While he was at work 
there legislators and administrators were constantly coming to 
him for information to enable them to give effect to their 
ideas or to discharge their duties. This experience convinced 
him that a library which specialised in legislation and administra- 
tion, actually attached to the centre of government, would meet 
a real and urgent need. Dr. McCarthy now occupies the posi- 
tion of Librarian to the Legislative Reference Library, which 
is generally regarded as the creation of his own brain. 

I cannot possibly do justice here to this institution. Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, whose authority will not be questioned, has 
given to it and its founder a due meed of praise in an article 
on ‘The Wisconsin Idea’ in the Contemporary Review for 
February 1914, from which I take the following sentences : 


The object of Dr. McCarthy’s legislative reference department is to 
supply the needs of the amateur legislator in the least possible time. A 
farmer legislator finds his way from the adjoining legislative chamber 
into the rooms of the department. He explains that he is not satisfied 
with the state of the law about, say, the adulteration of seeds, and 
that he would like to improve it. He says that he has consulted his 
attorney about drafting a Bill, but doubts whether he can get much help 
from him. Besides, the fee charged is prohibitive. An obliging attendant 
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goes to the proper set of pigeon-holes, looks under the proper head—under 
‘A’ for adulteration or agriculture, or under ‘S’ for seeds—and produces 
a card giving a list of books and pamphlets on the subject. She goes 
further—for it will presumably be a ‘she’—and brings a book in which 
are neatly pasted a number of newspaper-cuttings bearing on the same 
subject, and purporting to represent technical or popular opinion about 
it... . Well, the farmer ruminates, and, either then or on a later day, 
makes up his mind about the lines on which he would like to have a 
Bill prepared. He is asked to give his instructions in writing and to 
sign them. He does so, and in due course. . . he receives a Bill with 
title, numbered clauses, and the usual legislative appurtenances. . . . I 
was shown some files containing the original instructions, the inter- 
mediate stages, and the ultimate draft. The instructions were usually 
crude and general; but, as far as I could judge, the ultimate draft fairly 
represented their effect. 


Sir Courtenay points out that these ‘facilities for drafting’ 
were regarded in the Eastern States as being not an unmixed 
advantage as they tend to ‘ make legislation too easy and, there- 
fore, too prolific.’ He notes that ‘fifty laws relating to the 
betterment of the Wisconsin schools were passed in the session 
of 1911,’ and he adds ‘fifty laws, mark you, not fifty bills. 
Think of that, Mr. Pease.’ I should say Sir Courtenay would be 
much more shocked at the fruits of such a legislative wisdom- 
while-you-wait than the British Minister of Education. But 
he knows that in the conditions of a young and heterogeneous 
community, abundantly endowed with easily won natural re- 
sources, the development of which continuously augments its 
taxable capacity, experiments may be ventured, and that, in such 
circumstances, anything is better than stagnation. An institu- 
tion in which can be studied the doings and strivings, the suc- 
cesses and the failures, the wisdom and folly of legislators and 
administrators throughout the world, is a great contribution to 
the education and ultimate steadying of feverish democracy.' 
Some of us social and economic workers for Ireland have not 
failed to bestow upon this creation of McCarthy’s brain the sin- 
cerest flattery. We have set up in Dublin a Co-operative Re- 
ference Library where the farmers of Ireland—and for that 
matter of Wisconsin as well—can learn the potentialities of 
organised self-help just as the resources of governmental activity 
may be studied in the institution I have described. 

Passing from these two definite achievements which I have 
selected from the record of this remarkable Irish-American, and 
which I think are sufficient evidence of his constructive genius, 
IT must now take a more general view of his work and aims. 
This necessitates some personal details, if only to explain the 

1 Since Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s article was written Wisconsin politics have 
entered upon a sharp reaction under an ultra-Conservative Governor, which will 


probably be short-lived. 
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point of view from which I commend his work and aims to the 
thoughtful consideration of his race at home. For five-and-thirty 
years I have been in constant touch with American life and a close 
and sympathetic observer of my countrymen’s share in it. To 
me the Irish question in its material aspects is mainly the problem 
of rural civilisation in these days of urban predominance. The 
prosperity of the United States likewise, in large measure, 
depends, it seems to me, upon the ability of the agricultural 
part of the population, who conduct the most important 
industry of the country, to obtain their due share in the 
general progress. The present administration is devoting an 
immense amount of thought, I happen to know, to the rural 
problem. Mr. Secretary Houston and the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Vrooman, in the Federal Department of Agriculture, are 
an ideal combination for the framing and execution of a sound 
agricultural policy. Mr. Roosevelt was the first President in 
my time genuinely interested in agricultural affairs. In his 
second term he launched the movement for the conservation 
of the natural resources of the United States which were being 
recklessly squandered by capitalistic enterprise. To the thought 
which he provoked it soon became clear that the fertility of the 
soil was the most important thing to conserve, and this required 
an all-round reconsideration of rural conditions. So Mr. Roose- 
velt formulated a country life policy, much of which he generously 
acknowledged he owed to Irish thought. 

Dr. McCarthy and I had the honour of being consulted at 
various times by the President and some of his Ministers in 
regard to these twin Roosevelt policies of Conservation and 
Country Life. But we did not meet until some years after- 
wards, as he was not at Madison at the time of my earlier 
visits. He never missed a chance of travelling for information, 
Germany attracting him most, though Japan (whither he con- 
ducted a baseball team) was included in his investigations. He 
had toured Ireland, and knew more about my work than I knew 
about his. But he did not come to see me, preferring to travel 
round the country and form his own impressions. So he was 
only known to me as an Irishman, in peculiarly un-Irish sur- 
roundings, who was doing important work and exercising a potent 
influence, though nobody seemed to know how or why, upon 
public affairs. I never met a man with whose aims I seemed 
to have so much in common, and mighty glad I am that we 
were not destined to be as ships that pass in the night. 

Two years ago Dr. McCarthy cleared up the mystery of his 
influence by writing a book upon The Wisconsin Idea. He 
dashed it off in a few days, and so provided ample material for 
the baser sort of literary criticism. In this book he conceals, 
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or rather distributes among others, the credit of his own work, 
but he, all unconsciously, reveals his own heart and mind. I 
must say a few words upon the political ideas of a man whose 
counsel and advice are eagerly sought by the promoters of the 
most diverse political movements and by Federal and State legis- 
lators throughout the Union. 

McCarthy had always impressed upon me, and he brings it 
out very clearly in his book, that the Wisconsimr Idea is essen- 
tially German, but being made in America it is virtually German 
efficiency under democracy. It concedes to the State undisputed 
and comprehensive paternalism. Militarism is, of course, ex- 
cluded—the will of the people, informed and guided by their 
institutions of higher learning, is to give the State all the power 
it needs. He emphatically maintains that ‘the new indi- 
vidualism,’ as he calls it, is the antithesis of Socialism. He 
scouts the idea that private property can ever be abolished in 
the United States. But he insists upon such a control by the 
State as will prevent economic monopolies, with their inevitable 
creation of every kind of privilege. His aim, as Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert notes, is ‘co-operation between the individual and the 
State in the common interests of both.’ The individual must 
have his efficiency developed, his opportunities safeguarded. 
There must, writes Dr. McCarthy, be a ‘jealous guarding of the 
governmental machinery from the invasion of the corrupting 
forces and might of concentrated wealth, and consequently the 
shackling of monopoly and the regulating of contract conditions 
by special administrative agencies of the people.’ 

Dr. McCarthy’s political work has not been confined to his 
own State. He was deeply interested in some aspects of the 
Progressive Party’s policy at the last election, and had a good 
deal to do with the planning of its platform. He has served 
on Federal Commissions and has been consulted by more than 
one President. His name and his work are known by economists, 
sociologists, and political thinkers in every State in the Union. 
I once asked him why he did not try to get into some official 
post which would enable him to get larger action taken upon 
his ideas. In a reply dealing with his whole attitude towards 
public life, he wrote : 

I think there ought to be one man who will stand through the whole 
thing without running for office and without asking for honours or emolu- 
ments; content to plan and build and turn it over to others; content to 
feel his own reward in his own conscience and not in the applause of the 
people. I have been steadily plugging along on that philosophy. 


I have already intimated that Dr. McCarthy is beginning to 
concentrate his energies upon agricultural development, which 
is the chief practical question in Wisconsin as it is in Ireland. 
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It is natural that with so many Germans and Scandinavians in 
the State he should be a thorough-going co-operator, and I have 
had the privilege of assisting him to draft the Co-operative Law 
(which partly answers to our Industrial and Provident Societies 
and Friendly Societies Acts) for his State. The Irish idea of rural 
reconstruction is just now making more headway in the United 
States than in Ireland, and recently a few public-spirited Ameri- 
cans from several States have formed an American Agricultural 
Organisation Society on the Irish model. I learned with great 
satisfaction that they are determined to secure, if they can, Dr. 
McCarthy’s services as its director. 

I have said nothing of Dr. McCarthy’s private life because 
I do not know it well enough, and really interesting people do 
not supply the necessary details to that incubator of reputations, 
Who’s Who. He is happily married to a German wife who, 
I am told, is in hearty accord with the new Germanism which 
he prescribes for Wisconsin. His soul may be vexed just now, 
as was that of a late very dear and distinguished literary friend 
of mine, who had a Dutch wife, at the time of the Boer War. 
He is naturally reserved in expressing his sympathies, which I 
think must be with the Allies. But in speaking of the relative 
merits of the combatants in a military sense he made an interest- 
ing comment. As a football coach, he said, he had the highest 
admiration for the German discipline. He added, however, that, 
though their organisation was perfect, it might be found that 
individual initiative had been drilled out of them. In the course 
of the War he thought it would be shown how much easier it 
is to graft discipline upon initiative than initiative upon 
discipline. 

Not satisfied to rely entirely upon my own estimate of a man 
who happens to agree with me in so many of my views, I wrote 
to ask Lord Bryce, whose judgment upon men and things in the 
American Commonwealth no man will gainsay, what he thought 
about my friend. Here is what he says : 


Mr. McCarthy’s career is a striking instance of the services rendered 
by the free popular State Universities of America. Through the 
University of Wisconsin, where he graduated, he became known to the 
leading men of that great and eminently progressive State, won their 
respect and confidence, and was able to accomplish a great deal in improv- 
ing the methods of legislation and creating a sort of legislative bureau for 
the collection and utilisation of information upon all sorts of economic, 
educational, and political topics. He isa man of great force, large ideas, 
and unwearied energy, a credit not only to his State but to the Irish race 
from which he springs, and which has given to the United States so many 
capable and public-spirited leaders in many walks of life. 


I stated at the outset that the subject of my article was 
intended to provoke a discussion upon a question people were 
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asking about us and which it were well we asked about our- 
selves. Never have I felt the need of such an inquiry more 
strongly than I do at the present crisis. The achievement of 
Irishmen abroad is now of small importance compared with their 
conduct at home, and the numerically powerful body of Irish 
opinion, which assumes this to be simply a question of political 
institutions, may find some food for thought in the story of 
Charles McCarthy. His success is obviously not due to the insti- 
tutions under which he was born, for these were radically inimi- 
cal to his whole scheme of reform. But he found in Wisconsin 
a public opinion ready to respond to the charity, courage, direct- 
ness and independence which inspired his political activities. 
With this moral equipment he rose above all traditions and preju- 
dices, scorned all considerations of personal interest, and went 
straight for the end of righteousness, which, after a wide survey, 
he found to be attainable in the State of Wisconsin. Some, who 
are longing to serve Ireland as he served Wisconsin, will ask 
themselves what chance would McCarthy have had of any similar 
achievement, if he had been born in Ireland instead of in 
Massachusetts ? 

I suppose, among the hills from which his parents came, he 
would have dreamed dreams and would have had to struggle 
against the obsession of that awful past which our people seem 
to think must be undone before we may be permitted to face 
the present and build the future. And where, then, would he 
have stood in the world War? Of this I am sure: wild horses 
could not drag him into civil strife or away from a war in 
which his country was involved. I like to think that he would 
have found himself with a small band of men who are working 
in and for Ireland—men to the spirit of whose ambitions another 
practical idealist, born and still working in Ireland, has given 
expression in lines with which this article may fittingly conclude : 


We would no Irish sign efface, 
But yet our lips would gladlier hail 
The firstborn of the Coming Race 
Than the last splendour of the Gael. 
No blazoned banner we unfold— 
One charge alone we give to youth, 
Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth.? 


HORACE PLUNKETT. 


? Collected Poems of A, EB. (Macmillan). 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMPERIALISM IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


THE natural disposition, when the War broke out, of every 
admirer of Germany was to make a distinction between the mass 
of the people and a small minority who had, by some vague art, 
pledged the nation to its great and ghastly adventure. Ten 
months of discussion and of painful experience have compelled 
us to abandon this kindly theory. The vast majority of the 
German people were ready to assent to war whenever it was 
declared, and, when the summons rang out, they marched to the 
field, or cheered those who marched, with riotous rejoicing. The 
legend of the dragging of a reluctant people into the field by a 
self-interested or mysteriously malignant group of schemers is 
as remote from the facts of German experience as it is from 
the facts of English or French or Austrian experience. In the 
case of Germany that legend is peculiarly foolish. The nation 
at large did not merely support the action of its Government : 
it has since supported every grave departure from the civilised 
standard of warfare, and has abandoned itself to a deliberate 
cultivation of hatred to which modern history offers no parallel. 
One of its most authoritative organs, the Kélnische Zeitung, has 
recently (February 10) published an article in which the foul 
deeds of its army in Belgium are admitted without a blush, and 
the doctrine of ‘frightfulness”’ is calmly pleaded to cover them. 
For the observer who does not suffer himself to be confused 
by the emotions which these things naturally engender they 
provide an interesting problem. We have known the German 
people for several generations, and cruelty is one of the last vices 
we should have ascribed to them. We have known them as a 
good-natured, genial, home-loving people: painfully conscious of 
their new power and prosperity, but priding themselves on their 
Gemiithlichkeit, and exceptionally endowed with such discipline 
as a rigorous system of education may impart. How have this 
German people of a few months ago become the ruthless, hate- 
breathing, strident people of to-day? No doubt the pangs of 
hunger, the bitterness of thwarted hope, the penumbra of a great 
national tragedy, explain and extenuate some of the half- 
hysteric features of which we now read, but the disorder is not 
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so recent. It has been patent enough from the commencement 
of the War. For those of us who know Germany, and know 
that there is no peculiar malignity in the German character, yet 
are conscious that the whole nation—its pr¢fessors, its priests, 
and its peasants—are united in this mood, it affords a 
psychological problem of some interest. 

The average Englishman will reply that certain sinister 
guides of public opinion named Treitschke, Nietzsche, and 
Bernhardi have been perverting the better nature of their 
country, but the student of history cannot easily imagine either 
the abrupt appearance of such men in a peaceful nation or the 
extraordinary power which this theory would ascribe to them. 
An immoralist may have an easier task than a moralist—facilis 
descensus, of course—but so remarkable a triumph would be 
without precedent. In point of fact, Treitschke and Bernhardi— 
Nietzsche is but a tributary stream—are merely two names out 
of a hundred which the accidents of international intercourse 
have chanced to make known in England. An informed writer 
* like Professor Cramb or Mr. J. Ellis Barker may add half a 
dozen other names of men who have helped to infuse the spirit 
of aggressive Imperialism into Germany, yet these also are only 
a few disparate units in a long and consistent procession. For 
more than a century the Imperialist tradition, which now 
approaches its tragic culmination, has proceeded and expanded 
in the literature of Germany. It has altered its scope with the 
changing fortune of German history and the continual readjust- 
ment of the country’s economic and geographical conditions. 
But those very changes have been of a nature to enlarge its claim 
and deepen its appeal in each generation, and this hard and 
extraordinary mood which to-day betrays eminent German 
savants into the use of incredible language is the inevitable out- 
come of its development. If we would understand as well as 
condemn, if we would confront the approaching settlement in a 
judicious and informed temper, and not either waste our energy 
in a misguided humanitarianism or sow an avoidable crop of 
troubles for the next generation, we ought to understand how 
this mood or creed of the German people was developed. 

In tracing historical developments there is no real beginning, 
but I will be content to follow this tradition from the time when 
it assumes some importance in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Its roots, of course, run deep into the life of the 
eighteenth century. Although Goethe and Schiller and most of 
the great writers of the Sturm und Drang period were cosmo- 
politans, they had on the artistic side an intense Germanism 
which is one root of the later growth. Arndt, also, and Fichte 
said many things in the fever of the liberation-days which later 
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Pan-Germans have ardently appropriated. And there was the 
older military tradition of the Prussian monarchy, which 
Scharnhorst and Bliicher and Gneisenau carefully nursed. But 
the development takes a new form in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and it will suffice to begin with this. In the 
culture of the new Germany after Waterloo history was one of 
the most conspicuous and successful elements, and it was the 
great German historians of that time who prepared the way for 
Heinrich von Treitschke and his colleagues and successors. 

As early as 1810 the King of Prussia had established a 
university at Berlin and attracted to it some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Germany. Niebuhr occupied the chair of 
Roman history. Nine years later the most enlightened statesman 
of the time, Baron von Stein, who songht to raise Prussia to the 
position of the most enlightened State in Europe, founded an 
association of historians, and by its means Niebuhr and Savigny 
of Berlin were brought into living touch with Dahlmann of Kiel, 
Schlosser of Heidelberg, Pertz of Hanover, and other writers 
and professors. In a group of men belonging to such diverse 
schools—-Liberal and Conservative, Romanticist and Naturalist— 
no common political creed could be enforced, but Stein’s funda- 
mental plan was realised. The historians of Germany generally 
agreed to regard history as a science with a direct and valuable 
bearing upon actual life : almost as a branch of sociology. Many 
of them went further and supported Stein’s conception of Prussia 
as the nucleus round which the nebular material of the petty 
German States must eventually gather. 

In this early phase, which is clearest in the stirring days of 
the thirties and forties, the fathers of German history, Niebuhr, 
Mommsen, and Leopold von Ranke, played an important part. 
Mommsen’s contribution to the growing Imperialist tradition 
was, on the whole, indirect. As a Liberal, he detested the 
Prussian institutions and the Junkers who guarded them, though 
he idealised the ancient Germans and the Prussia of Frederic 
the Great, and, like nearly all the German historians, taught 
disdain of France. The chief feature of his influence is, however, 
that he deduced universal laws from the history of Rome. A 
nation conscious of power and of a destiny must austerely fulfil 
its mission : it must expand, by means of arms, at the cost of its 
neighbours—in later language, impose its Kultur on them. 
Niebuhr, the other great master of Roman history, taught the 
same lesson: the expansion of Rome, with all the self-sacrifice 
it involved, was a grand model for all time. Mommsen had 
come from Schleswig, Niebuhr from Copenhagen; and their 
grave Northern character accorded both with the heroic rise of 
Rome and the ambition of Prussia. Niebuhr had looked with 
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disdain on the modern Italians during his stay at Rome from 
1816 to 1823, and the renewal of revolution in France in 1830 had 
moved him to put the French with the Italians in the category 
of decadent nations. In comparison with them Prussia seemed 
to him to have the freshness and austerity of the early Roman 
Republic, and he drew the moral more boldly than Mommsen. 
Prussia must extend its power and take into its kingdom 
Schleswig, Holstein, Hanover, and Saxony. It is not without 
reason that on the monument at Cologne the figure of Niebuhr is 
associated with those of Gneisenau, Arndt, and Humboldt. 

The third historian of international repute, Leopold von 
Ranke, went even further. In 1825 be became professor of 
modern history at Berlin, and his cosmopolitan interests, more 
genial nature—he was from the south (Thuringia)—and Liberal 
sentiments long estranged him from the political life of Prussia. 
In 1841 he became the historiographer of the kingdom and fell 
under the influence of Frederic William the Fourth. The revo- 
lution of 1848 completed his separation from democratic ideas, 
and he became an ardent supporter of the Prussian tradition and 
an active politician. He wrote a voluminous History of 
Germany, and insisted that Prussia should extend its rule, by 
force if necessary, over the surrounding States and cities, until all 
the scattered fragments were gathered under the co-equal powers 
of Prussia and Austria. He demanded the annexation of Hesse 
and Hanover, and is said to have startled even Bismarck one 
day by urging the annexation of Switzerland, so that that nest 
of Radicalism might no longer disturb the peace of Europe. It 
is not immaterial to add that he pleaded that the security of 
German culture required and justified this expansion of Prussia. 

But besides these three more famous historians, many others 
whose names stand very high in the calendar of German letters 
and who had a profound influence in their time, enforced and 
expanded the Imperialist tradition long before Professor 
von Treitschke attained fame. Chief amongst these were 
Giesebrecht, Wolfgang Menzel, J. G. Droysen, Ludwig Hausser, 
G. H. Pertz, F. C. Dahlmann, Paul Bétticher (Paul de Lagarde), 
and Heinrich von Sybel: it is almost the complete list of Ger- 
many’s leading historical writers and professors down to 1870. 
Many were Liberals, and regarded the political institutions of 
Prussia with distrust; though most of them abandoned their 
Liberalism, as Treitschke later did, when they saw the develop- 
ment of democratic ideas. Scarcely any of them were Prussians, 
and some of them gave no conscious adhesion to the expanding 
Prussian tradition. Yet they all contributed to it, most of them 
deliberately and ardently, and through their university lectures 
all over Germany, and their endless volumes on German history, 
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it became an integral part of historical culture long before 
Treitschke reached Berlin University. Prussia was to be the 
Wessex of Germany : Prussia was to be what the Isle de France 
had been in old France. The educated section of the men who 
fought Austria in 1866 and France in 1870 were thoroughly 
familiar with that programme; and at every fresh annexation 
there were learned historians and philologists to prove that the 
annexed province really belonged to the German family, and 
was but returning to its natural parent. 

Most of these historians are little known outside Germany, 
but their influence in Germany was very deep and very exten- 
sive. Ludwig Giesebrecht, professor at Stettin, not only 
recalled the glories of the old Empire in a vivid and lengthy 
history, but he put his fiery enthusiasm for war and for the 
Hohenzollerns into poems which circulated freely among the 
people, and after 1860 he issued a periodical (Damaris) for the 
dissemination of his creed. Menzel also, a Silesian, was both 
poet and historian, as well as journalist and politician. His 
historical writings alone gave him a commanding position, and 
his Gesdnge der Vélker reached the mass of the people. From 
a moderate Liberal he became, after 1848, a violent Absolutist 
and supporter of Prussia. His glowing scorn of France brought 
him the title of ‘the Frenchman-eater,’ and, like von Ranke, 
he urged that the strong monarchy of Prussia was the only 
security of culture. In the feverish days of 1870 he wrote one 
work to prove that Alsace and Lorraine were German, and 
another to prove, in view of the approaching design of founding 
an Empire, that Prussia was ‘the nucleus in which the heart 
beats for all Germany.’ Pertz, the Royal Librarian at Berlin, 
had had to fly from his native Hanover, and his six-volume life 
of Stein and five-volume life of Gneisenau added to the growing 
tradition. Dahlmann, professor at Kiel and tutor of Treitschke, 
one of the most respected members of the academic world, had 
been banished from Géttingen for his Imperialism. Germany 
must unite, and the old Imperial dignity must be conferred on 
the King of Prussia; and it was from Dahlmann that Treitschke 
borrowed the fatal or ludicrous idea that this united Germany 
had a world-mission divinely imposed on it. 

The other mid-century historians I have mentioned were not 
less influential, and were even more strongly Imperialistic. 
Johann Gustav Droysen, one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of the time, is actually quoted by grave German writers 
as an illustration, in his own development, how ‘the nation of 
poets and thinkers’ (a rather foolish description of Germany in 
Goethe’s time) came to build up a great State. His absorption 
in classical studies during the forties was disturbed by the revolu- 
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tionary storms of and after 1848, and he turned to modern 
history and politics. In 1833 he had already, in his Alexander, 
plainly alluded to the parallel between Macedonia and Prussia : 
Alexander was a great statesman who, in spite of demagogues 
like Demosthenes, had welded the Greek fragments into an 
Empire. In later volumes, on the successors of Alexander, 
Droysen boldly pursued the analogy. The Macedonian expan- 
sion had led to the formation of a new Hellenistic world in 
which the birth of Christianity was made possible. In some of 
their wilder literature the Pan-Germans of our time are but 
putting in plainer and more popular language the conclusion 
adumbrated by the learned Droysen in the forties, and more 
clearly stated in his twelve-volume History of Prussian Politics 
two decades later. His incisive phrases and fiery paragraphs 
were quoted everywhere. ‘ Prussia is Germany in embryo: she 
must become Germany.’ ‘To the Hohenzollerns belongs the 
place that has been vacant since the Hohenstaufens.’ ‘It is the 
historical mission of Prussia to become the German Power,’ and 
‘It is not liberty, but Power, that will secure happiness for 
Germany.’ It is almost Treitschke before Treitschke; and 
Droysen’s influence was not less than that of the later Berlin 
professor. 

Equal in authority and similar in message was Ludwig 
Hiausser, an Alsatian who taught at Heidelberg. Like Droysen, 
and in the general spirit of the Prussian school of history— 
though not one professor in ten was a Prussian—he insisted that 
history is worth cultivating only in so far as it bears on the 
problems of actual life. He took an active part in polities and 
flayed the Danes who would keep Schleswig and Holstein from 
Prussia. Extraordinary crowds of students filled his lecture- 
room, and his four-volume History of Germany after Frederic the 
Great at once ran through several editions, in the early sixties. 
Even in the academic world his lectures and writings were in- 
spired by a white-hot patriotism, but, like so many professors of 
the time, he did not confine himself to academic audiences, and 
lively pamphlets alternated with his learned and ponderous tomes. 
His chief thesis was, as he put it in a thrilling speech to a vast 
audience at Berlin in 1850, that ‘ Prussia is the nucleus on which 
the crystal of the German State must grow,’ and that this united 
and progressive Germany had a high mission to discharge in the 
world. 

Hausser and Droysen had, in the fifties and sixties, an 
influence at least as great as that of Treitschke in the seventies 
and eighties, and with them we must associate, on equal terms, 
Professor Heinrich von Sybel, who is better known in England. 
Sybel was a Rhinelander, another Liberal who abandoned his 
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early political faith in the stress of the democratic struggle and 
became a warm supporter of Prussia’s absolutist ambition. His 
History of the Revolution, in five volumes, added materially to 
the increasing disdain of France in Germany, and his seven- 
volume Founding of the German Empire, written in the last 
phase of his political development (1889-1894), coincided with and 
intensified the new Imperialism of Germany under William the 
Second. A learned and critical historian, he was not content 
with the great influence he enjoyed as the successor of Dahlmann 
at Bonn. He took an active part in politics, founded his famous 
Historische Zeitschrift for the purpose of conveying the message 
of the Prussian school to the general educated public, and issued 
numbers of fiery pamphlets. For nearly twenty years he had 
urged the Hohenzollerns to snatch the leadership of Europe 
from the ‘decadent and immoral’ French and the sluggish 
Austrians. He hailed with enthusiasm the war of 1870, and 
his continued activity—-he lived until 1895—gave great encourage- 
ment to the vaster Imperialism propagated by Treitschke. 

To these distinguished historians—all the leading historians 
of Germany between 1820 and 1870—we must add scholars and 
writers of equal authority in other departments. W. A. Schmidt, 
professor of history at Jena, had not, perhaps, the great influence 
of those I have enumerated, but he supported them in the attack 
on France and in the apotheosis of Prussia. He was one of 
the many who set out in 1864 to prove that Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, and in 1870 that Alsace and Lorraine, really belonged 
to Germany. In the latter case, at least, it is well known that 
Bismarck had grave misgivings, and his hand was forced by the 
army and the public, who had been ‘ educated’ by the German 
professors of history and political science. The famous German 
philologists of the period contributed their share—and it was 
not inconsiderable—to the foundations of the Imperialist creed. 
Grimm and Boeckh were not insensible of the political aspect 
of their discovery that half of northern Europe was ‘ German,’ 
and the son of the latter, Richard Boeckh, urged in 1869 that 
Prussia should annex Alsace and Lorraine and declare a protec- 
torate over the Poles. In the same year an early type of Pan- 
German atlas, including Austria, Holland, and Belgium in the 
‘real Germany,’ circulated amongst the people. 

Paul de Lagarde (originally Bétticher), almost the only 
Prussian in this extraordinary group, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished Orientalists of the time, almost surpassed Hausser 
and Droysen. He brooded over the cramped position of Ger- 
many and the dismembered fragments of the old Empire until 
he broke into rhapsodies about the glories of war and the need 
of armed expansion. As early as 1853 he urged the annexation 
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of Alsace and Lorraine and the general enlargement of Prussia’s 
frontiers ; and in 1871 he complained bitterly that Germany had 
not taken enough from France—while even Bismarck feared 
that he had taken too much. Yet Lagarde was not merely an 
able and inspiring poet : he was one of the greatest scholars and 
most fertile writers of his time. 

All these men were, it must be remembered, scholars of the 
highest academic distinction. In Germany such distinction 
does not mean, and most assuredly did not mean in the fifties 
and sixties, that the writer is isolated from the general public. 
The teaching of these men, on its political side, reached a large 
popular audience, and one need not linger over the crowd of 
middlemen and interpreters who conveyed it, in more pointed 
terms, to a still larger public. Two will suffice. Emmanuel 
Geibel, the chief lyric poet of Germany at the time, repeated 
their message with all the fire and exaggeration of a popular bard. 
The old German blood boiled in his veins: out with the sword, 
out into the world, restore the ancient German-Roman Empire, 
was his cry from 1836 until 1884. His poetry is generally tender 
and sweet, but the Imperialist and sanguinary mood comes over 
him repeatedly. Treitschke, in one of his most advanced 
addresses, quotes with complacency a famous couplet of Geibel : 
‘One day, mayhap, the whole world will recover its health in 
the German character.’ It is the whole pretentious programme 
of Pan-Germanism : and it is a fair deduction from the teaching 
of the great historians. Geibel’s poems had reached a hundredth 
edition in the year of his death. At the same time Gustav 
Freytag, Germany’s greatest novelist, lent his powerful assist- 
ance to the Liberal side of the movement. A Liberalised Prussia 
was to unite Germany and lead the world; and the last drop of 
German blood must, if it be necessary, flow in so exalted a 
cause. 

This earlier and little appreciated phase of German Im- 
perialism is the essential foundation of later Pan-Germanism. 
One has only to sum up the chief sentiments of this imposing 
group of scholars and poets to see that they, before the year 
1870, set Germany on the path which has led her to the abyss. 
Some nations have a sacred mission to expand and impose their 
civilisation, and Prussia is one of those nations: most of the 
older nations of Europe are decadent and are obstacles to pro- 
gress : racial unity justifies political unification, and most of the 
small peoples of northern Europe, from the Baltic to the Bernese 
Alps, are of the German race: expansion by war is a law of 
history and of life: the expansion of Prussia since the reign 
of Frederic the Great is a glorious and beneficent procedure, 
and the seizure of Schleswig, Holstein, Alsace, and Lorraine 
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was highly proper and moral. This is more than the foundation 
—it is, perhaps, more than half the structure—of Pan- 
Germanism ; yet Treitschke had not yet appeared. Bismarck, 
however, had appeared, and he fully appreciated this condition 
into which the peculiar political evolution of Germany during 
that half century had thrown the academic world. By 1870 the 
nation eagerly awaited the call to arms, and, when the call rang 
out, flew with joy to settle its long account with ‘decadent ’ 
France and fulfil the destiny of Germany. 

After 1871 Bismarck declared that Germany was ‘sated’ : 
it had ample territory for its 40,000,000 people, and it dreamed 
of no further expansion either in Europe or beyond the seas. 
To many, in fact, it must have really seemed that the demand 
of the long line of illustrious Imperialists had been fulfilled. 
But this was an illusion to be entertained only in the few years 
of repose after the exertions of a great campaign. I regret 
that it is impossible here to relate all the political circumstances 
which, rather than any peculiarity of character, explain this fatal 
development, but they must be noticed very briefly. Germany’s 
frontiers, which had fired Paul de Lagarde, remained profoundly 
unsatisfactory. Germany’s population increased at a prodigious 
rate and very plausibly justified a new land-hunger. Germany’s 
industries developed phenomenally and sought markets beyond 
the seas. France, on the other hand, recovered in five years 
and spoke of ‘revenge’: England was capricious, and Russia 
sullen. But these circumstances of the later period are well 
known, and it is not surprising that they led to a development 
and expansion of the earlier Imperialism. This later develop- 
ment in German letters is, however, very meagrely known to 
English readers, and a sketch, at least, of its real proportions 
will be useful. 

Heinrich von Treitschke was assuredly the leading figure of 
the new school, but it is more informing to conceive him as the 
connecting link between the new and the old Imperialism. He 
had studied under Dahlmann, and had been teaching for fifteen 
years when he accepted the call to Berlin in 1874. The funda- 
mental advance made by Treitschke was to abandon ‘history’ 
for ‘ political science.’ This was merely the culmination of the 
earlier policy of treating history as a guide to actual problems. 
Treitschke remained an historian, and most of his ideas are 
taken from the older historians : the glorification of war and of 
Prussian absolutism, the historical law of expansion, the sacred 
mission and lofty superiority of Germany, the disdain of England 
and France, the covetous attention to Holland and Belgium, the 
sacrifice of Liberalism to the hard requirements of Prussia. He 
merely developed these ideas and organised them in a system 
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of statecraft. If he seems to be more or less original in his 
doctrine of ‘ the State as Power,’ his naked Machiavellism, and 
his heavy blows at humanitarianism, we must remember that 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer had now become popular, that 
Bismarckism needed some defence, and that humanitarianism 
was a new force in Germany. 

It is usual, and quite erroneous, to skip from Treitschke to 
General von Bernhardi: a practice which gives some encourage- 
ment to the amiable apologists for Germany, whose knowledge 
of that country is generally confined to the reading of a few 
recent booklets. The German historical and political professors 
generally maintained the tradition of their chairs, though the 
actual completion of the Empire in 1871 and the long period 
of ease moderated their tone. The prevailing note, however, 
was that the new Germany must maintain and expand the 
Empire it inherited. Professor W. Maurenbrecher, for instance, 
taught history at Bonn under the inspiration of the maxim 
that ‘the interests of the Fatherland must outweigh all other 
interests and points of view,’ and he closes his learned (and 
popular) Foundation of the German Empire with the words ‘It 
is the task of our successors to maintain and to expand, to 
protect and to complete, what the Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck founded in those nine great years.’ Maurenbrecher 
included William the Second amongst his pupils, and was not 
likely to temper the martial zeal and narrow patriotism of that 
aspiring prince. Professor Hans Delbriick of Berlin, later 
editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, assisted in the glorification 
of war and of Germany. ‘ Blessed be the hand that falsified the 
Ems telegram,’ he said of Bismarck’s famous (or infamous) 
tampering with the King’s message on the brink of war; and 
as early as 1878 we find him writing (Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
Bd. 42) that they regard England as ‘ in the condition of Holland 
which, without waging a war, sank in a single generation from 
the position of a Great Power to that of a State.’ Felix and 
Ernst Dahn, Alfred Dove, E. A. Menzel, Baron Detleb von 
Liliencron, Fritz Bley, Ludwig Wilser, Karl Bétticher, and other 
writers and professors, sustained and expanded the tradition ; 
and we must remember that Sybel, Droysen, Lagarde, and other 
of the earlier and great Imperialists were still active. 

On the whole, however, the period 1870-1890 showed some 
relenting of the earlier tradition. The contentment of Bismarck 
and the old Emperor, the organisation and domestic troubles of 
the Empire, the general consciousness that the earlier Imperialist 
dream had been realised in 1871, explain this for the most part. 
Germany was, moreover, not impervious to the humanitarianism 
which was growing in other countries, and this period of com- 
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parative repose gave it an opportunity, as the fierce lunges of 
the aged Treitschke show. On the other hand, ‘ Young Ger- 
many’ was listening to Nietzsche, and the first effect of his 
teaching was fo set them in rebellion against the pseudo-morality 
of Treitschke and the despotism of the ‘ enlarged Prussia.’ This 
rebellion was, however, not incurable. Nietzsche’s scorn of 
modern humanitarianism and of ethical tradition, and his in- 
sistence on will and struggle, afforded a ground for reconcilia- 
tion when the occasion should arise. 

The many circumstances which occasioned the final and tragic 
development of Imperialism cannot be recounted here. Suffice 
it to recall that an enormous increase of population and of indus- 
trial production coincided with the accession of a romantic 
Emperor, and the older idea of the sacred mission of Germany 
was easily revived. But I must be content to trace here the 
literary development and leave it to the reader to bear in mind 
the historical and economic development which conditioned it. 

Toward the close of 1890 the Emperor summoned forty-five 
leading educational authorities to Berlin for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the reform of education. In a remarkable speech— 
which is admiringly reproduced in Klaussmann’s collection of his 
speeches—-the Emperor bluntly informed the educationists that 
their task was ‘to adapt our growing youth to the present needs 
and the world-position of our country,’ and he proceeded to sketch 
this adaptation or subordination of education to Imperialist pur- 
poses. In brief, not ‘Thermopylae and Cannae,’ but ‘ Sedan 
and Gravelotte,’ were to be impressed on German pupils. He 
ruthlessly derided their Greek and Latin culture, demanded that 
the German language and patriotic German history were to be 
the great work of the schools, and bade them sacrifice some 
of the hours of mental culture to the drill-sergeant and the officers 
from the nearest barracks. Even Imperialist scholars like Del- 
briick protested against this prostitution of education, but 
William the Second had not invited their opinions. It was 
announced that the Conference recommended these ‘ reforms ’ 
of education, and a ‘ Cabinet-Order’ imposed them a few months 
later. Patriotic histories of Germany, in the Prussian sense, 
now poured from the Press, and Imperialism revived. In the 
same year England kindly ceded Heligoland : in 1895 the Kiel 
Canal was opened : in 1898 fleet-building began in earnest. Navy 
Leagues, Pan-German Leagues, Colonial Leagues, School 
Leagues, German Language Leagues, radiated from Berlin to 
every village, and by the beginning of the twentieth century 
both pupils and adults were subjected to a drenching flood of 
Imperialist literature. Of this mass of books and pamphlets 
I can refer only to a few. 
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In 1900, when a measure for the enlargement of the fleet 
was before the Reichstag, a ‘Free Union for Lectures on the 
Fleet’ appeared at Berlin and in other towns. Ten of these 
lectures were published, in two impressive volumes and several 
editions, by Professors of Berlin University, and may be com- 
mended to the reader who thinks that nothing happened in Ger- 
many between Treitschke and Bernhardi, or that a stray, irre- 
sponsible fire-eater is all that we discover in German literature. 
The first lecturer was the distinguished Berlin professor, Gustav 
Schmoller, who demands colonies in Brazil and Bolivia, and 
urges his countrymen to build a mighty fleet in order to win 
‘a position in proportion to Germany’s might and dignity’ and 
to enter upon ‘a national policy of the grand style.’ Then the 
equally distinguished Professor Karl Lamprecht arouses his 
readers to a proper sense of the need of Germany to take its 
share in the ‘redistribution of the globe,’ and predicts that 
a higher culture will follow upon a ‘greater Germany.’ Pro- 
fessor Richard Ehrenberg pleads that Germany is destined to 
lead the nations of the earth in winning from certain other 
nations—plainly England—the freedom of the sea. Dr. E. 
Francke calls for the familiar ‘ world-policy ’ and ‘ place in the 
sun,’ and demands that Germany shall no longer breed millions 
of children to go forth and make the fortune of other nations. 
Professor P. Voigt (of Berlin University) echoes the need of 
‘a place in the sun,’ and asks them to drop their ‘ political 
quietism ’ ; the twentieth century is to witness a mighty struggle, 
and Germany must be in it or sink to secondary rank. Pro- 
fessor Sering (also of Berlin) holds out the same prospect of 
a coming ‘age of world-empire,’ and appeals to every class in 
Germany to unite and press their interests. Professor Adolph 
Wagner (Berlin) concludes that Germans ‘ must maintain, secure, 
and further develop what they won in the nineteenth century.’ 
Professor E. von Halle (Berlin) and Professor H. Schumacher 
(Kiel) contribute to the same gospel. 

This remarkable publication gives a good idea of the kind 
of work that was being done all over the country by men of 
academic distinction and responsibility. In the same year Pro- 
fessor Erich Marcks (Munich) warns us in a pamphlet (Deutsch- 
land und England) that Germany ‘ must and will expand’ ; it is 
‘an absolute need of her existence.’ Professor E. Heyck and 
others were writing for the Pan-German League. Professor 
Delbriick was telling Germany of the infamies committed by the 
English in South Africa: putting women and children before 
their advancing troops, for instance. The South African War, 
in fact, produced an extraordinary output of books to feed the 
popular anger against England. Fritz Bley, a very popular 
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novelist and political writer, wrote a dithyrambic, half-hysterical 
work, Die Buren im Dienste der Menschheit, in which he ‘ hails 
the Boers as the deliverers of the world from the yoke of 
England ’ ; records to our eternal infamy the rapes, mutilations, 
thefts, etc., committed by the English troops, who, it seems, 
recognised no law of man or God; contrasts the lofty virtues of 
the Boers with the utter corruption of England ; replies to those 
who would have Germany lay down its arms, ‘ No, by the God 
of German history, arms up’; and concludes that ‘Germany is 
the morning star that rises over England’s fading glory.’ Some 
of Bley’s fierce booklets ran through many editions, and bis in- 
fluence must not be underestimated. About the same time a 
Dr. Karl Eisenhart thrilled his readers with a wildly ludicrous 
forecast of a war in which Germany destroys the English dragon, 
and he summons Germany’s statesmen to be no longer ‘ hysterical 
women and children.’ 

It is neither possible nor desirable to survey this mass of 
popular literature. By the year 1900 the Pan-German League 
had about thirty inflammatory booklets (including several by 
Bley) in circulation; it owned various periodicals, maintained 
lecturers, had hundreds of thousands of members, and could 
afford to give 10,0001. toward the funds of the League of Sympathy 
with the Boers. Then there was the Navy League, which rose 
to a membership of two millions; and every member knew that 
the fleet was destined to challenge England’s supremacy at sea 
—one of the most common sentiments in the literature of the 
last fifteen years. There was the General German School Union, 
which received a subsidy from the Government in its work of 
preserving the children of emigrants (especially in South America) 
from losing their German tongue and ideals ; and there were the 
Colonial Society and other organisations. All embodied one or 
other aspect of the new Imperialism, and popularised it in town 
and village. So saturated was the public with this feverish 
patriotism that works of the most eccentric character were 
welcomed. The extraordinary Germanism of that bewildering 
English pervert, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, is well known 
here, but it is not so well known that his Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century passed through ten editions in a few years 
and was supported in its most ludicrous pretensions by grave 
men of science. Professor J. L. Reimer, an Austrian, proved in 
a series of impressive works that Athens was returning to life 
in the German people, and that German blood had been the 
true inspiration of Jesus Christ, Dante, Michael Angelo, etc. etc. 
Dr. Ludwig Woltmann almost surpassed Reimer in his flattering 
discoveries. Dr. Ludwig Wilser and Privy Councillor Felix 
Dahn contributed, only a little less soberly, to the glorification 
of ‘the Germans,’ the noblest stock of the noble Aryan race. 
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During the first decade of the present century Germany over- 
flowed with this kind of popular literature, while the imperially 
directed teachers and professors prepared the appetite of pupils 
in the schools, and more responsible writers like Dr. Delbriick, 
Count Reventlow, Baron von der Goltz, Dr. Rohrbach, Dr. von 
Wenckenstern, Professor Schmoller, Professor Lamprecht, Pro- 
fessor Marks, and others, sufficiently encouraged the campaign. 
With the completion of the fleet and the apparent collapse of 
Russia, at the end of the decade, the work went forward with a 
swing, especially after what was generally regarded as the 
humiliating failure at Morocco. It was then that General von 
Bernhardi gave blunt expression to the prevailing sentiment in 
his Germany and the Next War. Dr. P. Rohrbach, a high 
colonial authority, less bluntly, but with remarkable detail, de- 
picted the contingent struggle in his Der Deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt, and insisted that ‘England is the fate of Germany.’ 
Dr. Conrad Miiller (Altgermanische Meeresherrschaft) described 
Germany as a young giant at length awakened from sleep, laugh- 
ing at the bonds that jealous rivals had put on it. Paul Fried- 
rich revived the memory and teaching of Paul de Lagarde. Count 
Reventlow, in one of the chief German works of last year 
(Deutschland’s auswdartige Politik), confirmed the familiar legend 
of jealous Powers thwarting innocent Germany, and pleaded 
for ‘a policy that has character enough to make use of its 
armaments.’ 

Professor Cramb states that by that time Germany was pro- 
ducing nearly seven hundred books a year bearing, directly or 
indirectly, on war. There were not wanting a few sober voices 
to warn Germany against the madness she was developing, but 
little attention was paid to them. The despatches of M. Cambon 
from Berlin in 1913 show that this Imperialist education had 
done its work, and all classes of the nation, all political sec- 
tions—not merely army officers and Junkers and makers of 
cannon—were looking ardently for ‘the day.’ The picture, which 
some would press on us, of an innocent nation going about its 
business while secret diplomatists and ambitious Emperors pledge 
it to war is leagues removed from the facts. The notion that 
Treitschke and Bernhardi are isolated cranks to whom we might 
find parallels in any country is a product of massive ignorance. 
We shall make deplorable blunders, and sow a fresh crop of 
horrors for Europe, if we do not understand how the character 
of Germany has been perverted by its writers and teachers, and 
do not seek patiently to disentangle the just grievances from 
the unhappy delusions and the still more unhappy pride of 


achievement. 
JOSEPH McCaBE. 
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THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
IN THE PRESENT AND IN THE PAST 


Amip the crash and thunder of the War, conducted as it is 
with a brutal ferocity that carries us back to the darkest 
days of barbarism, and has now developed on the part of our 
adversaries into an appeal to the poisoner’s art, it is well to 
pierce through the black cloud of struggle and suffering to the 
silver lining declaring that mercy and charity have not abandoned 
the stricken victims of hate and lust, or the maimed thousands 
foredoomed ‘ 


When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car. 


This is the most tremendous war of all the ages, whether 
we judge by the millions of active combatants, the power, range, 
and precision of the weapons employed, or the world-wide issue 
at stake—whether right and justice shall prevail, or the world 
fall under the domination of a Power uninfluenced by moral feel- 
ing, but skilled in every destructive art ; with whom no promise 
is binding, and worshipping only the might that crushes all who 
dare to oppose its desires. 

But behind the warring masses we find a great and noble army 
of men and women who have enlisted under the banner of mercy 
and are engaged in the splendid work of alleviation of suffering. 

Associated with the Red Cross in this great work is the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association, which is a department of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England, the oldest body of 
Knights Hospitallers now in existence. 

The origin of the Order may be said to date from the middle 
of the eleventh century, when some Italian merchants under- 
took to procure an asylum for European pilgrims to the Holy 
Land where they might be safe from possible injuries from 
the Mahometans. These merchants had relations with the 
Egyptian Caliph, Moustaser-Billah, and by a judicious distri- 
bution of presents at his Court they obtained permission to 
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establish a hospital for Latin pilgrims close to the Holy Sepulchre. 

A portion of land was assigned on which they built a chapel 
dedicated to ‘ St. Mary of the Latins’ to distinguish it from the 
churches of the Greek rite, and there the office was celebrated by 
the monks of St. Benedict. Near their convent were built two 
hospitals, one for each sex, where sick and healthy were equally 
received. Each hospital had its own chapel, the one dedicated to 
St. John the Almoner, the other to St. Mary Magdalen. The 
hospitals were supported by gifts of the faithful, their affairs being 
administered by the Order of St. Benedict. 

This was the cradle of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In 1065 Jerusalem was conquered by the Turcomans, who 
massacred the inhabitants with a ferocious brutality equal to that 
recently witnessed in Belgium. But that the Benedictines were 
not destroyed is shown by the fact that, at the recovery of Jeru- 
salem in the first Crusade by the army of the faithful under 
Godfrey de Bouillon in 1099, the conqueror was received at the 
Hospital of St. John by the pious Gerard, a Provencal, who, 
having visited the holy places and observed the charity exercised 
by the Hospital of St. John, devoted himself to the service of the 
pilgrims. Even the infidels who were in need received succour 
from the hospital to such an extent that Gerard was considered 
the common father of the poor of the town. Many young gentle- 
men of the victorious army, fired with charitable zeal, consecrated 
themselves to the service of the pilgrims and took the habit of the 
Order. 

At this time the work of the Order was the exercise of a 
religious, non-military charity. But with the accession of this 
large number of young warriors, who had fought through the 
Crusade, the Order entered upon the new phase of which it 
retained the stamp throughout the coming centuries. These 
young men had fought valiantly and were filled with the fiery 
zeal that burnt so fiercely in those early days of unquestioning 
faith, and Godfrey, shrewd soldier as he was, recognised their 
value as soldiers in defence of the Cross in the inevitable attacks 
of the Mahometan Powers. He conferred upon the Hospital of 
St. John the Seignory of Montboire, that had formed part of his 
domains in France. Most of the princes and great lords followed 
his example, and in a short time the hospital was enriched by 
large possessions both in Europe and Palestine. 

Up to this time Gerard was a layman, but now, at the request 
of the brothers and sisters attached to the two hospitals, he, with 
all the male and female Hospitallers, adopted the regular habit, 
which consisted of a simple black robe on the left side of which 
was a white linen cross of eight points, and they took the three 
solemn vows of religion before the Patriarch of Jerusalem. After 
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a time the Pope, Paschal the Second, approved of the new 
institution and conferred upon it special privileges. 

On the death of Gerard in 1118 Raymond Dupuy, the new 
Grand Master—probably one of the soldier adherents of eighteen 
years before—determined to add to the duties of hospitality the 
obligation to take up arms in defence of the Holy Places, and to 
make the Order a military corps engaged in a perpetual crusade 
against the Infidels, subject to the orders of the King of Jeru- 
salem. This was in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
The first Crusade with its motley horde of fanatics and adven- 
turers, so vividly described by Gibbon, had surged across Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, and captured Jerusalem ; but the newly 
founded Christian kingdom was surrounded by Pagan and Maho- 
metan enemies, every sword was of value, and the King rejoiced 
at the addition to his military forces of a body of Knights filled 
with religious enthusiasm and strengthened by the austere 
morality of their daily life. 

The Hospitallers were then divided into three classes: the 
first, those who by their birth and the rank they had held in the 
armies were destined to carry arms; a second class was composed 
of preachers and chaplains who, besides their ordinary functions, 
were obliged to serve as almoners in the war; while those who 
were neither of noble birth nor ecclesiastics were called serving 
brothers, and were employed in the personal service of the 
Knights, or in looking after the sick either in the hospital or with 
_ the armies in the field. 

The new Order rapidly increased by the addition of many 
young nobles, who were distinguished from the serving brothers 
when on service in the field by wearing over the black habit a 
surcoat of red with the white cross. 

The Knights Hospitallers now regarded themselves as the 
soldiers of the Cross, pledged to war against the Infidels wherever 
found. They established a character for devoted bravery that 
was never dimmed during the six centuries of their active mili- 
tary existence ; but they never abandoned their primary work as 
a charitable Order, offering shelter and help to all who were sick 
and afflicted, especially the pilgrims to the Holy Land. 

From the first the Knights Hospitallers were the most 
trusted defenders of the Holy Land against the attacks of 
Mahometans. This involved heavy expenditure, but grants 
and contributions flowed in from every country, and the 
Order became extremely wealthy. The scarcity of money re- 
sulted in the contributions being made in the form of grants of 
land—indeed, at the end of the twelfth century Matthew Paris 
asserts that it possessed nineteen thousand manors in different 
parts of Europe. Himself a Benedictine, he describes the depar- 
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ture for the East of a body of the Knights Hospitallers. He 
writes : 


There went from the Hospitallers house of Clerkenwell in London 
a great number of Knights with banners displayed, preceded by brother 
Theodoric their Prior, a German by nation, who set out for the Holy 
Land at the head of a considerable body of troops in their pay. These 
Knights passing over London Bridge saluted with their capuce in hand 
ali the inhabitants that crowded to see them pass, recommending them- 
selves to their prayers. 


The two centuries covered by the eight Crusades were a period 
of incessant fighting that deluged the Holy Land with Christian 
and Mahometan blood. The period ended in the triumph of the 
Crescent and the withdrawal of the Knights to Cyprus, in which 
beautiful island they remained for some years by invitation of its 
King, Henry the Second. But determined to acquire a territory 
where their sovereignty would be unquestioned, in the manner of 
the time they attacked and conquered the island of Rhodes, after 
a valiant resistance by the inhabitants. 

Here for two hundred and thirteen years they ruled, and were 
known as the Knights of Rhodes. Not only were they available 
against the rapidly increasing power of the Turks, but the 
Rhodian navy manned by the Knights waged successful war 
against the corsairs who then infested the Mediterranean, in 
which operations many thousands of Christian slaves were rescued 
from captivity. 

Smyrna was taken, and held for thirty years, this unwelcome 
addition to Rhodian territory being made by order of Pope 
Gregory the Seventh under pain of excommunication, as its occu- 
pation imposed a heavy cost upon the Order. It was ultimately 
besieged by Tamerlane and taken by assault, the inhabitants 
being put to the sword. A number of the Knights and soldiers 
escaped by swimming to vessels lying in the harbour. Tamer- 
lane’s mode of attacking a town is thus given by Vertot : 


When he had laid siege to a place he hoisted on his tent a white 
standard signifying that he was disposed to treat with clemency those 
who surrendered at once. The next day the flag was red, signifying 
that he wished for blood, and that he would take the life of the Governor 
and principal officers of the garrison; but the third day a black flag 
announced that whether the place was taken by assault or surrendered, 
all must perish and the town must be entirely destroyed. 


During the occupation of Rhodes the condition of the Knights 
for a time changed for the worse. Increase of power brought in 
its train the vices of ease and luxury, and the conquered inhabi- 
tants of Rhodes appealed to the Turks, who readily responded to 
their invitation. The attack upon Rhodes by the army of 
Mahomet the Second in 1480 saved the Order from its threatened 
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decadence, and the successful defence, under the leadership of 
Pierre d’Aubusson, displayed an obstinate valour worthy of its 
best days. Pierre d’Aubusson, the Grand Master, is described as 
a first-rate engineer, a practical chemist, a brave soldier, a skil- 
ful general, a good financier, and a clever physician and 
surgeon in the wards of the hospital of the Order. He showed 
these qualities during the siege, and at his death in 1503 he left 
the Order restored to all its first principles of faith and good 
works, and with a military discipline worthy of the finest soldiers 
of the age. 

But twenty years later the island was besieged by Solyman, 
and, after an heroic resistance, appeals for assistance to all the 
European Powers having been made in vain, terms of surrender 
were arranged, and Rhodes was evacuated. 

After many difficulties and delays, in March 1530 the islands 
of Malta and Gozo, with Tripoli, were granted by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth to the Grand Master of the Order of St. John. 
In the meantime, on the plea that with the loss of Rhodes the 
Order had ceased to exist, King Henry the Eighth took possession 
of the English commanderies. On the accession of Queen Mary 
word was sent to the Grand Master that she intended to restore 
the English properties. The Priory of St. John, Clerkenwell. 
was once more occupied by the Knights, but when Queen Eliza- 
beth succeeded the Priory and monasteries were again suppressed. 

The Knights now were known as Knights of Malta, and again 
they held command of the Mediterranean by their fleets. The 
famous siege of Malta by the Turks in 1565 is one of the turning 
points of history, for if Malta had fallen the Mahometan domina- 
tion of the Mediterranean would have followed. Italy and Sicily 
would have been attacked and their coasts ravaged, extending 
indefinitely the westward expansion of Turkish power. 

The Turkish fleet of one hundred and sixty vessels appeared, 
with an army of thirty thousand men, and with siege artillery 
that included guns able to throw a marble shot of one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 

The story of the siege makes thrilling reading. The language 
difficulties in an Order comprising Knights and brethren from 
every Christian country had been lessened by dividing the com- 
munity into seven langes, and now to each lange was assigned 
a different portion of the fortifications, while a knight of Auvergne 
commanded a flying squadron to watch the enemy from the sea 
and co-operate with the land forces wherever possible. 

The siege began in May. In June the isolated castle of 
St. Elmo was taken by assault at a cost of eight thousand of the 
Turks, under Mustapha, who, having got possession of the fort, 
ordered the wounded Knights who yet lived to be tortured and 
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put to ignominious deaths. Some were flayed alive, others were 
slashed on the breasts in the form of a cross, and while the heads 
of the dead were hoisted on poles upon the walls the palpitating 
bodies of the dying survivors were nailed to huge crosses and 
launched upon the harbour that the tide might carry them to the 
foot of the walls of St. Angelo. When later on the Turks, repulsed 
and dispirited, were escaping to their boats they were intercepted 
by a detachment that sallied from a bastion. Some, throwing them- 
selves on their knees, begged for mercy ; but the victors shouted 
‘Such mercy as you showed at St. Elmo !’ and buried their daggers 
in their bodies. In September the siege was ended by the total 
defeat of the Turks, and the Mediterranean was once more com- 
manded by the navy of the Knights, who derived a fruitful revenue 
from attacks made upon the vessels and territories of the Turks 
and Moors, whence the fleets usually returned laden with treasure. 
It is worthy of note that the largest of the Maltese ships was 
armour-plated, thus forestalling by about three hundred years 
the modern system of armoured ships begun by the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. Twice again was Malta threatened by the 
Turks, but without result ; and in the terrible earthquake that in 
1783 laid Messina in ruins the Knights of the Order devoted 
themselves to the care and relief of the sufferers with the 
Christian charity that they had practised for six hundred years. 

This was a fitting ending to the great militant Order. Times 
were now changing, and it was no longer the struggle of cen- 
turies between the Crescent and the Cross, but the uprising of 
democracy against the old-established order. The French Revo- 
lution swept away the Monarchy and the Church, with all its 
dependent corporations and associations in France. In 1792 a 
decree was passed by which the estates and property of the Order 
of St. John in France were confiscated. Many of the Knights 
were seized, imprisoned, and executed as aristocrats. 

On the 9th of June 1798 the French fleet, with Napoleon on 
board, appeared before Malta. After some delay the Knights 
capitulated. The island was declared to be part of France, and 
the Knights were required to quit within three days. Napoleon 
sailed for Egypt on the 19th of June, taking with him all the 
silver, gold, and jewels that could be collected from the churches 
and the treasury, together with a vast number of trophies and 
historic relics belonging to the Order, most of which were lost 
shortly after when the ships that carried them were blown up 
at the Battle of the Nile. 

Thus the ancient Order of St. John ceased to be a sovereign 
power, and its history as a militant corporation came to an end. 
But about the year 1827 five of the seven then existing langes 
of the Order, through the Capitular Commission, to which all 
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the authority of the Order was transferred, decreed its revival 
in England, with such alterations as were necessitated by the 
times and conformity to the Reformed religion ; and since 1830 
its members, united together as an Order for the purpose of per- 
forming Hospitaller and other charitable work, have been carrying 
out their duties in the relief of sickness, distress, or suffering. 
On the 14th of May 1888, in recognition of the excellent work 
performed by the members of the Order—especially the establish- 
ment of the St. John Ambulance Association, which has done 
ynd is doing such widespread and admirable work in the interests 
of humanity, and the foundation and support of the British 
Ophthalmic Hospital at Jerusalem—Queen Victoria granted to 
them a new Royal Charter of Incorporation by their old name 
and style of ‘The Grand Priory of the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England.’ Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to become the Sovereign Head and Patron of 
the Order. The first Grand Prior of the Order was the Duke of 
Manchester, on whose retirement on the Eve of St. John in the 
same year the Prince of Wales became Grand Prior, and on his 
late Majesty’s accession that office was conferred upon the Duke 
of Connaught, the present Grand Prior of the Order. 

The various grades of the Order are as follows: A Grand 
Prior, a Sub-Prior, Titular Bailiff of Eagle, Honorary Bailiffs, 
Commanders, Honorary Commanders, Knights of Justice, Ladies 
of Justice, Prelates, Sub-Prelates, Chaplains, Knights of Grace, 
Ladies of Grace, Esquires, Serving Brothers and Sisters, with 
whom are associated, but not as members, Honorary Associates 
and Donats. 

Selection for admission into the Order or enrolment as 
Honorary Associate is made to the Chapter-General, with the 
approval of the Grand Prior; but no person selected can be so 
admitted or enrolled without the approval and sanction of the 
Sovereign, after his or her name has been duly submitted by the 
Grand Prior. It will be seen that in the new Charter of 1888 
the good work of the St. John Ambulance Association as a 
department of the Order was specially commended. 

That department had been established nine years previously, 
and was the outcome of the International Conference of Red Cross 
Societies held in Berlin in 1869. On the breaking out of the 
war of 1870 many members of the Order enrolled themselves in 
the British National Aid, or Red Cross Society, and were engaged 
throughout the campaign. The experience of the war showed 
that to secure efficiency in war both the personnel and matériel 
must be properly organised in time of peace. It was also felt 
that some steps should be taken to alleviate the immense amount 
of suffering caused by the accidents of daily life. 
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The movement was practically started in 1872 by a donation 
of 1001. by a member, for the purpose of instituting an ambulance 
service under the control of the Order in the mining and pottery 
districts. Papers were read in the two following years at the 
Annual General Assembly, and in 1877 the St. John Ambulance 
was formed as a department of the Order of St. John, the first 
centre being at Woolwich, quickly followed by the formation 
of centres in London, Sevenoaks, Maidstone, and other places. 

The movement spread like wildfire. Courses of instruction in 
first aid were given, hospital nurses trained, appliances of all 
kinds procured and supplied from a central depot formed at 
St. John’s Gate—bandages, tourniquets, litters, stretchers, 
splints—everything that could be useful for an emergency in the 
daily accidents of street, rail, or mine. Instruction was given 
to the mercantile marine where so many ships sail without a 
doctor on board, and now the Board of Trade regulations forbid 
the promotion to certain grades unless a St. John Ambulance 
first-aid certificate of efficiency be produced. A corps was esta- 
blished for the transport of sick and injured patients, which, 
originally intended for the poor, is largely availed of by every 
class. 

The practical value of the instruction given at the Ambulance 
classes was soon realised, and the ramifications of the Association 
extended with extraordinary rapidity. The St. John Ambulance 
Brigade was formed, then the St. John Ambulance Overseas 
Brigades. Branches of the Association are now found in every 
part of the British Empire. Over a million first-aid certificates 
have been issued, and the eight-pointed cross, the badge of the 
Order, may be seen worn proudly by police and others in every 
continent. 

In this world-wide catholicity of effort to assuage the ills of 
suffering humanity the Order of St. John of Jerusalem has not 
forgotten the root-charity from which it has sprung over seven 
hundred years ago. The British Ophthalmic Hospital of Jeru- 
salem established by the Order has brought healing and comfort 
to scores of thousands of the descendants of those who drove the 
original founders from the Holy Land. In 1913 the number 
of ophthalmic cases attended to was 42,773, of whom 1262 were 
in-patients. | Unfortunately the Turkish Government are not 
inspired with the feeling that impelled the Turcomans to spare 
the Hospital in 1199, for with the declaration of war the Hospital 
has been closed ; to be opened again, I hope, when this tyranny 
is overpast. 

The outbreak of war has, however, shown the value of the 
work of the St. John Ambulance Association and its readiness 
for any emergency. For the past eight months its work has been 
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colossal, and the Ladies’ Committee, of which Her Majesty the 
Queen is President, Adeline Duchess of Bedford Chairman, and 
Lady Perrott Lady Commandant-in-Chief of the Women’s Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments, has shown a capacity for organisation 
and unremitting hard work that compels our admiration. Work- 
ing in co-operation with the Red Cross Society, the receiving and 
forwarding depot, worked under Lady Sloggit’s committee, is a 
model of efficient management. The St. John Ambulance 
Brigade has since the outbreak of war supplied the Naval and 
Military Medical Services with ten thousand hospital orderlies, 
and one thousand two hundred nurses have been sent out from 
St. John’s Gate. In addition fifty nurses connected with the 
Order are being sent from Canada, which Dominion is also pay- 
ing for one ward in the St. John Brigade Hospital going to the 
Front, in which Canadian nurses will be employed. The St. 
John Hospital of five hundred beds will be in charge of Sir 
James Clark, Chief Commissioner of the Brigade, assisted by a 
staff of eminent physicians and surgeons from England and 
Ireland. Wards in the hospital are also being subscribed for by 
the St. John Ambulance Association of India, and beds are being 
given by Newfoundland and several divisions of the Brigade at 
home. The Order of St. John Hospital for Indian wounded 
of five hundred beds at Brockenhurst is continuously full. The 
Order has one hundred and fifty-two hospitals in England under 
its auspices and worked by members of the Ambulance Brigade. 
It has had two hospitals in France entirely maintained by the 
Order for six months. Two hundred and thirty motor ambu- 
lances have been given to the Order and are now engaged upon 
their important duties. 

This record shows that in its latest phase the world-wide 
works of benevolence and mercy shed a lustre upon the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem that will bear comparison with the glories 
of its past history. 

Henry A. BLAKE 
(Knight of Justice of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem). 
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ON THE ENTERTAINING OF REFUGEES 


‘I aM sure I do my best, we all do our best, to make these people 
comfortable,’ an entertainer of refugees remarked the other day. 

Evidently she had failed, for she spoke with a sigh; and 
there was a troubled, anxious look in her eyes, the look of one 
not at peace in her mind. 

‘Of course I am glad to have them here,’ another entertainer 
declared. ‘It is a real satisfaction to me to know that they are 
being well cared for now, after all they have had to suffer.’ 

She too seemed depressed, however, her satisfaction notwith- 
standing. The very ring of her voice, indeed, was plaintive. 

‘I was delighted to take them in,’ a third announced. 
‘Why, I could not sleep in my bed when I thought of them 
wandering about homeless! And I should not mind having them 
one bit, if only I could make them happy. But I cannot,’ she 
added almost resentfully. ‘They are as miserable as miserable 
can be. That is what I find trying.’ 

All the three are kindly women, hospitable to boot ; women 
of the very sort to find pleasure, one might have thought, in the 
entertaining of refugees. Yet all the three were evidently in the 
very Slough of Despond, that day, because of this entertaining ; 
and, to make matters worse, their refugee guests were in the 
Slough of Despond with them. And they too are kindly folk, 
folk for whom, being by nature cheerfully inclined, the Slough 
has no attractions. They were in it none the less; that was a 
point on which there could be no mistake. Their hostesses knew, 
every time they gave a glance at their faces, that as entertainers 
of refugees they were failures. For, as all the world must admit, 
an entertainer’s first duty is to make her guests happy; and 
theirs were manifestly miserable. Little wonder they felt 
agerieved and waxed resentful; for they were providing them 
with good food to eat, comfortable rooms in which to dwell, and 
warm clothes to wear. They were, as they claimed, doing their 
very best for them. What more, indeed, could they do? 

It is not always easy, it must be admitted, to make refugees 
happy, especially refugees of the sort we have now among us. 
For they have had terribly sad experiences many of them, quite 
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recently, too: they have gone through great suffering, physical 
suffering, mental suffering. They have lost those who were 
dear to them, have been robbed of their household treasures, have 
been torn up by the very roots, as it were, and cast forth from 
their homes. After passing their days with their own kin around 
them, in comfort perhaps, lacking nothing, they are now 
strangers in a strange land, and in poverty, without a penny of 
their own, not a few of them, wherewith to pay even for a tramcar 
ticket, or buy a postage stamp. What adds to their troubles, they 
are in the midst of people to whom the chances are they cannot 
speak, who cannot speak to them, who do not understand them 
or their ways, who know nothing of their likes and dislikes, 
hopes and fears, or of the keen anxieties to which they are a 
prey. And all the while they are haunted, many of them, by the 
memory of the horrors they have witnessed, haunted too by the 
dread of what the future may have in store for them and for 
their land. Thus the marvel is surely not that some of them are 
tryingly depressing, but rather that any of them should be cheer- 
ful. And many of them are quite wonderfully cheerful—a strong 
proof of the grit of the Belgian nation; while very many more 
would be cheerful, if only their entertainers could be induced to 
give them a fair chance. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the better a woman is, the more 
conscientious and really high-minded, the worse entertainer of 
refugees she often is.. One of the very best women I know 
managed to make the refugees, with whom she had filled her 
house, abjectly miserable for weeks, because she would insist on 
telling them the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. As they could not read English, they were dependent on 
her for their news as to how the War was going; and every 
time a disaster occurred she, in reply to their inquiries no doubt, 
promptly informed them. Thus they knew at once when Liége 
fell, when Malines and Antwerp ; they knew too all the details of 
the laying low of Louvain. She even told them day by day 
exactly where the Germans were when marching in triumph, as 
it seemed, on Paris ; and translated for them with infinite care the 
most sensationally ominous of telegrams. The result was her 
guests, overwrought women and children with nerves all ajar, 
simply sat and cried the whole day long. 

At that very time, and it was the most trying time that we 
have had since the War began, the guests of a friend of hers 
were as bright and cheery as sparrows. They too, as they did 
not understand English, were dependent on their hostess for their 
news. She, however, let the official report say what it would, 
had some little victory to tell of every morning, some success that 
the brave Belgian soldiers had scored. If no such victory, no 
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such success, stood recorded, well—tant pis for the recorder— 
she invented one. Her nearest relatives would never have 
dreamed to hear her talk, in those days, that either Liége or 
any other Belgian town had ever fallen. On the contrary, the 
Germans were always just on the point of leaving Belgium, 
according to her; and, in the course of a very few weeks, her 
guests would be in their own land again, in their own little homes, 
with their own goods and chattels around them. This entailed 
much prevarication, of course, not to say much telling of lies. 
She went through with it, however, stalwartly, and forced every- 
one who exchanged a word with her charges to go through with 
it too. For, she maintained, and with profound conviction, that, 
in such times as these, it is better to tell lies than to let poor old 
women be made miserable. 

This hostess has, of course, no claim to rank with the morally 
exalted; whether she has a conscience at all, indeed, is more 
than doubtful. None the less, as an entertainer of refugees, she 
is certainly a success. Her guests are a very happy and a very 
grateful little company. They esteem themselves most lucky in that 
they have been spared much of the misery which others of their 
kind have had to endure. For, when the time came that they must 
be told the truth, there was nothing much in the truth to appal 
them. The tide had already turned : the Germans were no longer 
sweeping all before them on their way to Paris. 

Then, curiously enough, not only fervent conscientiousness, 

but fervent patriotism, seems to be a hindrance rather than a 
help to entertainers desirous of making their foreign guests 
happy. : 
‘I am very sorry for them, poor people,’ one of these enter- 
tainers, an enthusiast of the Britannia tber Alles type, ex- 
claimed sadly, one day last winter. ‘It must, indeed, have been 
a terrible trial for them to have to leave their own land. Not 
but that it may prove a blessing in disguise,’ she added, a moment 
later, brightening up considerably. ‘Think what opportunities 
they have while here of learning English methods, English ways. 
When they are in their own land again they will be able to live 
just as we do. Those who are with me, indeed, live now just as 
we do. I insist on it, as a matter of duty. I am not sure they 
like it, but it is very good for them. Why, they will soon be 
quite English, I tell them; and think of all that that may mean 
for Belgium! ’ 

Judging by their faces, they did not like it at all, for a more 
dismal little party I have rarely seen. There was sadness in their 
eyes, dull weariness. Yet they were sitting in a large handsome 
room and had regular meals of good solid food every day. They 
were provided with every comfort, and were treated with the 
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greatest kindness. ‘ Were we princes and princesses we could 
not be better cared for,’ one of them remarked; and had they 
been princes and princesses all might, perhaps, have been well 
with them. Unfortunately, they were only poor workaday 
Belgians, to whom English ways did not appeal, and who had 
no desire to become English. As they had lived in little cottages 
until they came to England, they did not feel quite at home, they 
admitted, in their fine large rooms. Still they could have been 
very comfortable there, they were sure, were it not that the 
windows were always open. The opening of windows is an 
English custom of which the Belgian working classes do not at 
all approve. Life in a draught is not worth living, they hold; 
nor, if one must have a cold bath every day, is it much worth 
living either. And, unluckily for them, their hostess, in her 
eagerness to imbue them with a love of English ways, was as 
lavish with her baths as with her fresh air. She insisted indeed 
on superintending personally the bathing of one of her guests— 
a baby a few months old—to the horror of its mother, who 
was firmly convinced that the end thereof would be a tragedy. 

Then the fare provided for these people, although good, was 
quite English, and therefore not to their taste. Their hostess, 
from a high sense of duty, gave them tea twice a day, although 
she must have known that they loathed it, and were longing for 
coffee. She gave them also wholesome and expensive beef and 
mutton, with potatoes boiled in water, instead of the cheap 
savoury dishes—the soups, sausages, snacks, with piquant sauces 
and salad—dear to their souls. And all the while she was firmly 
convinced that she was doing her best to make them not only 
comfortable, but happy; and was quite at a loss to understand 
why they looked sad. 

Nor is she the blindest of her kind. Another hostess once 
took me to see her Belgian guests while they were at breakfast, 
and asked me if I could imagine why they were all so depressed. 
Never shall I forget the look of unbounded surprise she cast at 
me, when I ventured to say that I thought it might, perhaps, be 
because they were so cold. 

‘Oh no!’ she replied emphatically, ‘it cannot be that; they 
are not cold. Belgians do not feel the cold as we do.’ 

As a point of fact they feel it much more than we do, as they 
are accustomed to much warmer rooms than we are. ‘These 
people—an old man and woman, their daughter-in-law and her 
little children—were paralysed with cold: they were shaking all 
over. Little wonder either, for it was a glacial morning at the 
end of November, and they were in a room without even the 
pretence of a fire. 

Then many ladies, who would otherwise succeed as enter- 
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tainers, fail abjectly because they do not realise the importance 
of showing deference to social prejudices. They club all their 
refugees together, quite irrespective of the diverse classes to 
which they belong. For them a refugee is a refugee ; and unfor: 
tunately in no country are the people divided into quite so many 
distinct classes as in Belgium. 

I once came across a refugee who was simply bubbling over 
with indignant wrath at the brutal treatment which had, as she 
maintained, been meted out to her. Her one wish, she told me, 
was to shake the dust of England from off her feet, and betake 
herself she cared not whither. All this because, whereas she was 
a village school teacher, she had been mistaken for a servant 
maid ; or had, at any rate, been lodged with a party of maids in 
a house where she had to eat at the same table as they did and 
share their sitting-room. Her hostess, a charming old lady, who 
would not willingly have hurt the feelings of the proverbial fly, 
had cut her to the quick, because she had failed to realise that an 
unfathomable social gulf lay between her and her companions. 

‘ Another charming old lady made a bitter enemy for her. country, 
as well as for herself, by treating two refugee guests she had as 
socially equal, although one was a dentist, and the other a patient 
of his, ‘ a lady born.’ 

To pay heed to petty social distinctions may seem absurd in 
such times as these in which we are living. Still, heed must be 
paid to them, if toes are not to be stepped on with results 
disastrous to the overwrought ; and, unfortunately, the paying of 
it entails a certain amount of trouble. Even hostesses of nice 
discrimination in matters social have difficulties to contend 
against, sometimes, owing to the abnormal sensitiveness of their 
refugee guests. These difficulties are as nothing, however, com- 
pared with those they have to contend against owing to the 
abnormal heedlessness of the authorities responsible for the send- 
ing to them of these guests. There are Refugee Committees 
that seem actually to go out of their way to step on the toes of 
hostesses and ruffle susceptibilities all round. And then these 
very committees are surprised when a deaf ear is turned to their 
appeals for invitations for their charges. 

The owners of a charming house, having heard that there 
were quite distinguished personages among the refugees, invited 
a committee to send a family of gentlefolk to stay with them. 
Their invitation was promptly accepted, and they were told that 
their guests were coming at once. Luxurious rooms were soon 
ready for them, a recherché dinner was prepared, and motors 
were sent to meet them. And when they arrived—there were 
nearly a dozen of them—instead of being distinguished person- 
ages, they were peasants of the roughest and most uncouth type. 
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The women had shawls over their heads, sabots on their feet ; 
and they were all in such a condition that, had they been allowed 
to enter the house, every servant would have risen in revolt. 

In this case someone had blundered, no doubt ; but there have 
been cases which even blundering can hardly explain. For in- 
stance, it would be interesting to know what could induce a com- 
mittee to send down—as one did—a black woman, who knew no 
more of civilisation’s ways than the jackals in her native Congo, 
to a somewhat fastidious spinster, who had expressed the wish 
to have as guest a Belgian whom she could treat as a friend. 
Another committee, when invited to send a Belgian gentleman as 
guest to a country house, sent a Congo man who, in his 
unregenerate days, had been a cannibal; and who is strongly 
suspected of still cherishing cannibalish tastes ! 

This was done through heedlessness, of course—one would be 
loath even to hint that it might be done through fiendishness— 
but heedlessness of this sort is embarrassing to entertainers of 
refugees, and handicaps them sorely in their work. It is at the 
root, indeed, of quite a fair number of the failures there are 
among them ; and, after all, these failures are by no means very 
numerous. They are much less numerous, indeed, compared 
with the successes, than they seem; for a failure is easily 
detected, whereas a success often passes unnoticed. Every 
failure is, however, a real misfortune, as every failure leads to 
a falling off in offers of hospitality. 

Many ladies think twice, nay thrice, now, before under- 
taking to entertain refugees; and that for no other reason 
than because they know someone or other who has played 
the entertainer, and has failed in the réle. Yet the chances 
are more than even that she has failed through some fault 
of her own or of some committee. And unfortunately, when 
private hospitality fails, it is the more worthy among the refugees 
who suffer. The less worthy can make themselves quite com- 
fortable in a huge depét, which is, indeed, the best and most 
suitable place for them. It is the respectable who are miserable 
when they must linger on there, instead of being made welcome 
as guests in houses where they would be well cared for, and have 
the chance of forgetting their troubles. And these refugees are 
the nation’s guests, we must remember ; they are here by special 
invitation ; and they, the respectable among them, might all be 
well cared for in private houses, or in little homes of their own, 
without any great expense or even any very great trouble, if 
only a little more thought were taken for them, a little more 
interest were shown in them individually and their concerns. 
Of this there is proof; for most of the ladies who have enter- 
tained refugees have certainly succeeded in making them not 
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only comfortable, but, so far as in them lies, happy. They have 
succeeded, too, very many of them, without any special effort, 
any lavish expenditure, simply by taking thought and showing 
interest. Some of them, indeed, scoff at the idea of its being 
more difficult to entertain refugees than other folk. 

According to one of the most successful of these entertainers, 
the great thing with refugee guests is to let them alone, to leave 
them to go their own way, providing them of course with neces- 
saries the while, and seeing to it that they have always a few 
pennies in their pockets wherewith to buy picture postcards, 
L’Indépendance Belge, or cigarettes, when the fancy seizes 
them. Still, she admits that the cuisine in her house is for the 
time being Belgian, not English ; that coffee has taken the place 
of tea, even in an afternoon ; and that it is her guests, not she, 
who decide when the windows shall be open, and whether 
there shall or shall not be fires. Another entertainer, who is 
equally successful, acts on quite different lines. She lavishes 
courteous attentions on her guests, treating them deferentially 
as personages of importance ; and this they seem to enjoy hugely. 
They do their best to demean themselves as personages of import- 
ance ; and, oddly enough, they are as happy as happy can be the 
while. Yet they belong to the lower middle class, the most diffi- 
cult class of all to entertain. 

Much as hostesses may differ, however, on other points con- 
cerning the entertaining of refugees, there are two points on 
which the successful among them seem all to agree: if refugee 
guests are to be made even fairly happy, they must not be left to 
the care of servants, and they must be provided with something 
to do. 

With refugees, as experience proves, there can be no half 
measures : if they are to live in comfort while they are among us, 
they must either live with their hostess—or someone of her class 
representing her—and under her personal care, as her friends as 
well as her guests, or they must have a money allowance and live 
quite apart, in rooms of their own, fending for themselves, doing 
their own cooking, cleaning, and everything else. I have never 
yet known a case in which refugees were left entirely to the care 
of servants in a house, or in which they were boarded out with 
persons who took them in for the sake of the money they had 
with them, that proved satisfactory. 

The average working-class Englishwoman, whether servant 
or not, has a profound mistrust of foreigners, it must be remem- 
bered, a mistrust tinged with dislike and something akin to con- 
tempt. She therefore looks askance on these refugees, she 
watches them as a cat watches mice, and is inclined to resent 
being required to wait on them, especially if they, as many do, 
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belong to her own class. Nor is this all. She probably knows 
that they, on their side, look askance on her, and that they have 
none of the personal liking for her that they have, as a rule, for 
her male relatives. For they rarely quite conceal the fact that 
they think she is extravagant; that she takes life much too 
easily ; and, worst of all, that she has no more idea of cooking 
than a cow. It is a foregone conclusion, therefore, that when 
she and they are in close relations there will be friction ; that 
when they are dependent on her for their comfort in life they 
will fare none too well. Thus, the less they have to do with her 
the better for them and the better for those who pay for their 
maintenance. For the average Belgian can feed her family well 
on very much less than the average Englishwoman. ‘Two 
Belgian women, who had with them their five children, were 
scandalised when they heard that, although they were being 
half-starved, the Englishwoman with whom they were boarded 
out was being paid 42s. a week for their food. ‘Give us 25s. a 
week and let us buy our own food,’ one of them exclaimed. 
‘We shall be much better fed than we are now.’ The 25s. was 
given to them, and they were much better fed. ‘Why, we have 
everything that is good now!’ is their cry. 

Important though it may be that refugees should not be left 
to the care of servants, it is more important, of course, incom- 
parably more important, that they should not be left without 
employment. Folk whom the Fates are treating well, who are 
at peace in their minds, may perhaps sit with folded hands for a 
time and be none the worse for it. But with those whose lines 
are cast in stony places, who are, as these refugees are, in trouble, 
worried, anxious, it is far otherwise. For them to sit with 
folded hands, with nothing to do, nothing to rouse them out of 
the dull apathy into which their misfortunes have plunged them, 
nothing to keep them from brooding, spells sure disaster, 
demoralisation as well as misery. Most of the refugees are 
working men and women, men and women who, all their lives 
long, have been toiling with their hands from morning till night, 
earning their own daily bread. Many of them can speak only 
Flemish, some can neither read nor write. To leave these 
people, nervous as they are, for the most part, with nothing to 
do, is sheer cruelty. 

A poor old woman, on whom the Fates had been specially 
hard, sat and sobbed aloud, refusing to be comforted, the first 
week she was in England. Then her hostess, at her wit’s end to 
know what to do with her, drew her attention to some rather 
dull brasses, and asked her if she would like to polish them. 
Indeed she would, she said, cheering up at once. She would soon 
make them look very different if they were left to her. And 
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she did. Never before had they been so bright as they were 
when she had done her work. And she herself was almost as 
much changed as they were; for, in her delight at having some- 
thing to do, she had forgotten half her troubles. She at once 
took all the brasses and silver in the house under her special 
care, and spent hours every day polishing them. The result was 
she soon became quite fairly cheerful, and began to talk of. what 
she would do when again in her own land. And, if women 
suffer when left with nothing to do, men suffer ten times more, in 
temper as well as in nerve. 

If, last autumn, when the first refugees made their way here, 
all the men among them had at once been set to work, much 
misery would have been prevented, much demoralisation too ; 
and, incidentally, we should to-day be much better provided with 
ammunition than we are. Why, even the nation’s food supply 
would be better than it is; for among the refugees are expert 
agriculturalists, skilled market gardeners, who would gladly, had 
the chance been given them, have raised for us the spinach, 
lettuces, cabbages, and other things green of which we are now in 
such sore need. At the present time vegetables are so dear that 
they are beyond the reach of the great mass of the population. 

Unfortunately, for months after the War began, the Govern- 
ment seemed to think that what the refugees most required was 
a little more sleep, a little more slumber, a rest, in fact ; and they 
certainly did what they could to secure it for them. Not con- 
tent with doing nothing themselves to find work for these men, 
they actually discouraged others from finding it for them. Local 
Refugee Committees were given to understand that the employ- 
ment of refugees was a matter fraught with danger, one, there- 
fore, with which only the Government’s own officials were 
capable of dealing safely. Practically, indeed, these committees 
were told that they must not find work for refugees, excepting 
through a Labour Exchange ; and the nearest Exchange was per- 
haps many miles away. Even last January, when some of these 
luckless people had already been four long weary months in our 
midst, a Government official looked quite shocked when I chanced 
to tell him that I had just found work for several of them. 

‘Every time you find work for a refugee you break the law,’ 
he informed me solemnly, under the impression, as it seemed, 
that Board of Trade decrees rank as laws in this our day. And, 
although I tried hard, I could not make him understand that, as 
a choice of evils, it was better surely that I should break the law, 
than that these men should live in idleness, when there was work 
that sorely needed doing waiting for them to do. 

Four Belgians came to see me one day to beg me to help 
them to find work. They were willing to do anything, to go 
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anywhere, only:;work they must have. For, as one of them said : 
‘We have been sitting for three months doing nothing; and if 
we go on sitting much longer, we shall never do anything again : 
we shall lose the wish to do anything.” They were just eating 
out their very hearts because they had nothing to do. And two 
of them were metal-workers, men of the very sort for whom, 
during those same three months, Government officials had, as 
they said, been ‘scouring England.’ Since then, and while the 
‘scouring’ was still going on, I have again and again come 
across—not in the backwoods, but within walking distance of 
London—skilled fitters, mechanics, electricians, once even a 
coppersmith, all of whom had been loafing for months because 
they had no work to do, and did not know how to set about finding 
it, as they could not speak English. 

Curiously enough, the names and addresses of all these metal- 
workers, together with their callings, had been sent in on official 
forms three times, if not four, to one or other of the Government 
departments which are, or were, supposed to help refugees to 
find work. These forms are still no doubt in official hands, 
although whether official eyes have ever read them is another 
question ; one of no importance, however, for these Departments, 
their names notwithstanding, have practically nothing to do 
with work-finding, it now seems. Even the ‘Government Com- 
mission for Providing Occupation for Belgian Refugees’ does not 
actually provide occupation either for them or anyone else. This 
is a point on which its officials are very emphatic. Its function 
is merely to collect information as to where refugees are living 
and what sort of work they can do, information which, as it 
happens, has already been collected officially three times, if not 
four. Now this information would have been of great use if 
published months ago, and might be of some use now; but it 
passes the wit of woman to see that it will be of any use at all 
by the time it is published ; as by then the chances are the refugees 
will have said good-bye to England, and be working again in 
Belgium. 

As for the allied Departments, they cannot even answer ques- 
tions. I had once to wander about from Department ‘to Depart- 
ment for hours, before I could find out whether some refugees, in 
whom I was interested, might, or might not, go to work at the 
Docks. Some of the officials thought the Belgians might go; 
others thought they might not ; while most of them frankly con- 
fessed they had no idea whether they might go or not. And, 
oddly enough, to not one of the set did it seem ever to occur that 
it was his business to know; or, if he did not know, to try to find 
out. Yet the matter was one of importance ; for, had these Bel- 
gians gone to the Docks, I was informed later officially, the 
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chances are the result would have been a breaking of heads, or 
possibly even a strike. 

To return to the metal-workers, not only had their names, 
addresses, and callings been sent to Government Departments, but 
the men themselves had paid visits to Government Labour Ex- 
changes. They might, however, just as well have paid visits to 
cinemas for any help they found there in their search for work. 
For, as a rule, Labour Exchange officials know neither Flemish 
nor yet French. They cannot, therefore, with the best will in 
the world ‘fix up’ workers who, as most of these refugees, speak 
only Flemish or French. Many of these officials have striven 
valiantly to do the ‘fixing up’; some of them, indeed, have 
almost worked themselves to death trying to do it; but, let them 
try as they will, they cannot work miracles ; and, to fix up a worker 
by dumb crambo would be a miracle. Fortunately, certain large 
employers have Flemish-speaking officials of their own to hunt up 
and engage for them, nominally of course, through Labour 
Exchanges, the refugee workers they require. Were it other- 
wise, Labour Exchange statistics would tell a different tale from 
that they do tell; and thousands of Belgians, who are now use- 
fully and profitably employed, would be just loafing. As it is, 
thousands more are actually just loafing. Yet they too, the over- 
whelming majority of them at any rate, might be usefully and 
profitably employed, if work were found for them. Find it for 
themselves they cannot, unless indeed they speak English : that 
is a point it behoves us to bear well in mind. It could, however, 
be found for them if local committees, entertainers, Labour 
Exchange officials and employers would all combine in the 
search ; and Government officials would cease for a time from 
collecting information and give them a helping hand. It is only 
a question of taking trouble. If trouble enough were taken, every 
refugee who is able and willing to work with his hands—and a 
fair number of the refugees who can work only with their heads— 
might be at work within a very short time, at trades union wages, 
too, and without any detriment to British labour, any loss of a 
job for an Englishman. For there is now, we must not forget, 
for the first time within the memory of most of us, more work 
to be done, here in England, than there are hands wherewith to 
do it. 

Although it is almost always possible, it is by no means always 
easy to find work for refugees, especially when they for whom 
it is sought are office workers, Government or Communal officials, 
commercial travellers, tradesmen, publicans, pilots, or, worst of 
all, variété artistes. Still, Belgians are much more adaptable 
than we English are, much more ready to turn a hand to what- 
ever comes first. I know a Belgian who is to-day doing very good 
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work as a fitter; yet, until he came to England, seven months 
ago, he was the managing director of a large company, and had 
hardly had a tool in his hands. I know also two Belgian engine- 
drivers who, although they were both suffering from neurasthenia 
at the time, became expert gardeners, the first month they were 
in England; and have been earning high wages ever since. 
Quite a large number of refugees have taken to house-painting 
since they have been here ; and, so far as I can make out, they are 
doing their work to their employers’ satisfaction, as well as to 
their own profit. Only the other day an employer gave me a 
written testimonial to the skill with which one of them paints—a 
man who, until the War began, held a responsible official posi- 
tion. Even the fact of speaking only Flemish, although a bar to 
finding work, is not an insuperable bar to doing it well when it 
isfound. For a Belgian, who knows neither French nor English, 
has for months past been earning his daily bread as a gasfitter in 
an English country town. And the mere fact of having work, no 
matter what the work may be, makes all the difference in life to 
these men. For work means money, and it is hard to face the 
world cheerily with an empty pocket. It means freedom, too, 
homes of their own if they choose, homes in which they may eat 
and sleep when they will, and wander about and smoke where 
they will, without anyone’s permission. And freedom of this 
sort is not to be had in a stranger’s house, however kindly the 
stranger may be. 

I once paid a visit to some unemployed refugees whom I found 
doing nothing, great strong fellows though they were, sitting 
with their hands before them, not speaking a word. And a 
miserably depressing sight they were, with their dull, heavy eyes, 
their hang-dog, weary, hopeless faces. I saw them again a fort- 
night later, at the end of what had been for them a hard day’s 
work ; and I could hardly believe they were the same men, so 
different did they look, so brisk and alert. 

Unfortunately there are many entertainers, and not a few 
local committees, who are quite scandalised if it is suggested to 
them that it is just as necessary to provide refugees with employ- 
ment as with board and lodging; nay, that it is actually better 
and kinder to provide them with employment, thus rendering 
them self-supporting, than to provide them with board and lodg- 
ing. ‘You forget that these people are our guests,’ is a reproach 
that has again and again been hurled at me of late. ‘Our hos- 
pitality as a nation has been offered to them ; how can we then, 
with any decency, ask them to work?’ This is the strain in 
which these people persist in talking, in spite of all the Belgian 
King’s entreaties that his refugee subjects shall not only be asked 
to work, but shall be given work, and shall be told to do it, to do 
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it for their country’s sake as well as their own. Belgium has a 
heavy enough burden to bear, surely, without our adding to its 
weight by manufacturing for her loafers. Yet that is precisely 
what we are doing, so far as we can, whenever we leave without 
work a Belgian who could work if work were provided for him. 

The four Belgians who, last January, came to ask me to help 
them to find work, came, as they said, because they were afraid 
lest, if they went on sitting doing nothing much longer, they 
would never do anything again : they would lose the wish to do 
anything. And they had been doing nothing for only three 
months ; whereas there are refugees among us now who have been 
doing nothing for more than six months—who have never done a 
stroke, indeed, since the day they landed at Folkestone. 


EDITH SELLERS. 
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ARE THE GERMANS PIRATES? 


Wuat is a Pirate? A robber on the sea, or a sea thief. Piracy 
is a robbery committed on the sea. Formerly the word ‘ Pirate ’ 
was taken in a good and honourable sense, and signified a mari- 
time knight, an admiral, or commander at sea, as appears by the 
several testimonies and records cited to that purpose by that 
learned antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman.’ It is derived from 
the Greek weipav, transire, a transeundo mari. Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, who was Judge of the Admiralty Court in the seven- 
teenth century, says that a robbery committed upon the sea is 
what we call Piracy. In his charge at an Admiralty Session for 
the Cinque Ports in 1668 he says: 


You are therefore to enquire of all Pirates and Sea Rovers; they are 
in the eye of the Law hostes humani generis, enemies not of one nation 
or of one sort of people only, but of all mankind. They are outlawed, as 
I may say, by the Law of all Nations; that is, out of the protection of 
all Princes and of all Laws whatsoever. Everybody is commissioned 
and is to be armed against them as against rebels and traitors to subdue 
and to root them out. That which is called robbing on the highway, the 
same being done upon the water is called Piracy. . . . When this is done 
upon the sea without a lawful Commission of War, or of reprisals, it is 
downright Piracy.’ 


And again, in his charge to the Grand Jury at the Admiralty 
Sessions in Southwark, February 18, 1680, he says : 


The next thing is robbery, and that committed on the High Sea is 
Piracy, for piracy at sea is made up of the same ingredients as robbery 
on land: for it is piracy to assault a ship, carry away a ship, or goods 
out of a ship, unless it be in necessity; for upon necessity a man may 
take victuals or tackle out of a ship if the ship can spare the same, 
or if payment be made or undertaken. 


Judge Story says : ‘ Whatever may be the diversity of defini- 
tions, in other respects, all writers concur in holding that robbery 
or forcible depredation upon the sea, animo furandi, is piracy.” 

Piracy is an offence against the Law of Nations, and it is 
justiciable by the Courts of every nation, because a Pirate is the 


* Glossarium. ? Law Magazine and Review, No. 306, p. 29. 
* U.S. v. Smith, 5 Wheat., 163. 
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enemy of all men. He has renounced all the benefits of society, 
and has reduced himself afresh to the savage state of nature 
by declaring war against all mankind. Therefore every com- 
munity has a right, by the rule of self-defence, to inflict that 
punishment upon him which every individual would, in a state 
of nature, have been otherwise entitled to do for the preservation 
of his person or personal property. It is of course a necessary 
ingredient that the taking must have been with force and violence, 
or that the property be delivered to the pirate under the im- 
pression of that degree of fear and apprehension which is 
necessary to constitute robbery upon land. But the great and 
all-important ingredient of piracy is that the taking be effected 
without the authority of any King or State. 

It is therefore clear that the taking or destruction of British 
goods, or goods consigned to British consignees, by officers of 
German ships or submarines cannot be Piracy, even although 
accompanied by acts of deliberate homicide. Inhuman though 
the procedure of the submarines has been towards subjects of 
Great Britain, nevertheless the acts were committed under the 
authority of a commission from the German Government. The 
acts were brutal, but do not constitute Piracy.‘ 

Now it may be asked, May not the whole German Empire be 
considered a Piratical State, being guilty of such barbarities in 
this the twentieth century? This question leads us to the deeper 
consideration, Can a State be Piratical? It has been said of old 
that fixed domain, public revenue, and a certain form of govern- 
ment exempt a nation from that reproach.* But Dr. Lushington, 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, delivering his judgment in the 
case of the Magellan pirates in 1853, says : 

Even an independent State may be guilty of piratical acts. What 
were the Barbary pirates? What are the African tribes? I am well 
aware that it has been said that a State cannot be piratical, but I am 
not disposed to assent to such dictum as a universal proposition.* 





« The writer has pointed out in the Times and elsewhere that there is 
nothing in the Law of Nations which forbids merchant vessels from being 
armed for self-protection. There is an erroneous idea that such a course 
is illegal. The mistake probably arises because privateering is forbidden by 
the Declaration of Paris, 1856: ‘ Privateering is and remains abolished.’ To 
this Declaration all the belligerents are parties. But little consideration is 
necessary to show the immense difference between a vessel being armed for 
self-defence and resisting an attack, and a vessel being armed for the express 
purpose of attacking enemies, which latter is the duty of a privateer. Many 
persons who should know better labour under this mistake. Similarly some 
persons think that because the Powers who took part in the second Conference 
at the Hague in 1907 declared that merchant ships converted into warships 
must bear the external marks which distinguish the warships of their 
nationality, therefore merchant ships armed for self-defence must do sn also. 
But that is obviously nonsense. 

* Grotius, 2, c. 18, s. 2. 

* Spinks, Admiralty R., p. 83. 
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And this judgment of the Judge of the High Court of Admiralty 
is evidently based on considerations similar to those enunciated 
by Monsieur de Vattel in 1758, who says : 

There is another case where the nation in general is guilty of the base 
attempts of its members. That is when by its manners, or the maxims 
of its government, it accustoms and authorises its citizens to plunder 
and ill-use foreigners, or to make inroads into neighbouring countries, etc. 
Thus the nation of the Usbecks is guilty of the robberies committed by 
the individuals of which it is composed. The Princes whose subjects are 
robbed and massacred, and whose lands are infested by these robbers, may 
justly punish the entire nation. What do I say? All nations have a 
right to enter into a league against such a people, to repress them, and 
to treat them as the common enemies of the human race.’ 


If a nation or its ruler approves or ratifies an act committed 
by its subjects it makes that act its own. The offence must then 
be attributed to the nation as the true author of the injury, of 
which the subject is only the instrument. The country of 
Usbeck, peopled from Tartary, was renowned for its depreda- 
tions, although once the seat of a more powerful Empire than 
that of Greece or Rome. The Tartars, or Taters, of the Golden 
Horde, or of Kiptshabi, are well known in history. Batu 
resided at Great Seraii on the Akhtuba, a branch of the lower 
part of the Volga and Don, in 1255. After him was Tokbay, 
whose son, Usbeg, from whom the Usbecks take their name, 
died in 1340. His descendants became Khans of some Turkish 
tribes to the east of the Caspian Sea. 

The case instanced by Dr. Lushington of the African tribes 
is still more cogent. Throughout the decline of the Roman 
Empire, the Mahometan Conquest, and the Middle Ages, piracy 
always existed by the side of the great strife of peoples and 
religions. In the course of the fourteenth century, when the 
native Berber dynasties were in decadence, piracy became par- 
ticularly flagrant. The town of Bougie was a most notorious 
haunt of pirates. The Barbary Pirates arose in the sixteenth 
century. Tripoli, Tunisia, and Algeria were governed by Berber 
Beys of Northern Africa until 1587. Afterwards they were ruled 
by Turkish Pashas until 1659, when a military revolt in Algiers 
reduced the Pashas to nonentities. From that time until 1830 
these African provinces, though nominally part of the Turkish 

7 Enfin il est, un autre cas, ou la nation est coupable en général des 
attentats de ses membres. C’est lorsque par ces mceurs, par les maximes 
de son Gouvernement, elle accoutume et autorise les citoyens 4 piller et 
maltraiter indifféremment les étrangers, 4 faire des courses dans les pais voisine, 
etc. Ainsi la nation des Usbecks est coupable de tous les brigandages des 
individus qui la composent. Les Princes dont les sujets sont volés et massacrés, 
dont les terres sont infestées par ces brigands, peuvent s’en prendre justement 
& la nation entiére. Que dis-je? Toutes les nations ont droit de se liguer 


contre elle, de la réprimer, de la traiter en ennemie commune du genre 
humain. (Zid. II. c. vi.) 
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Empire, were in fact anarchical military republics, choosing 
their own rulers and living by piracy. Their sailing ships ranged 
into the Atlantic as far as the Canaries, and northward to 
Treland and even to Iceland. ll traders whose nations did not 
pay blackmail in order to secure immunity were liable to be 
taken at sea. The most powerful States of Europe, including 
Great Britain, France, and Holland, paid them blackmail and 
even entered into treaties* with them. Eventually after the 
Peace of Paris an expedition under Sir Edward Pellew, after- 
wards Lord Exmouth, proceeded to Algiers and with the help 
of the Dutch completely destroyed the formidable fortifications 
of that place. This was a mortal blow against Barbary piracy, 
which, however, continued on a smaller scale until 1830, when 
it was extinguished by the conquest of Algeria by France. 
Here we have an illustration of a Piratical State—a State 
whose rulers directed acts of piracy and with whom other nations 
entered into treaties. 

We are much inclined to support the doctrine of Monsieur 
de Vattel and of our own Admiralty Judge (Dr. Lushington). 
Yet granted that these learned jurists be correct it does not help 
Great Britain in the present emergency, for the simple reason 
that, barbarous as the outrages of the German submarines may 
be, even if they be acts of a Piratical State, they nevertheless 
are acts of War. So far as Great Britain is concerned the word 
War is sufficient to give the cruel barbarians the right to say 
they are ‘acts of war’ against this country. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the above learned jurists be correct, the question will 
immediately present itself, What about these outrageous acts 
offered to neutral Powers? In such case there is no protective 
word War to screen the German brutality. Is Germany with 
regard to neutrals, therefore, a Piratical nation, hostis humani 
generis, and justiciable everywhere? Probably not Piratical, 
for the animus furandi is wanting ; but all the accidentals of a 
Piratical State exist—namely, the killing of innocent persons 
with whom their State is not at war (without pity for those 
whom they make widows or orphans) being persons lawfully 
navigating the North and neighbouring Seas, and the ruthless 
destruction of friendly property. Such were among the acts of 
the Barbary States and the Usbecks in other places. Such a 
nation may properly be termed, although not a Pirate, hostis 
humani generis, and merits that the Law of Nations should 
extend the punishment of old-day Piracy to it. 


* In the reign of Charles the Second a formal peace was concluded between 
his Majesty and ‘the most excellent Signiors Mahomet Bashaw, the Divan of 
the most noble city of Tunis, Hagge Mustapha Dei, Morat Bey, and the rest 
of the soldiers in the Kingdom of Tunis.—October 5, 1662. 
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But what of the present Law of Nations? Does it afford no 
protection against massacres of unoffending citizens and destruc- 
tion of private property whether on land or by sea? Talleyrand, 
writing to Napoleon Bonaparte in 1806, says : 

According to the maxim that war is not a relation between a man and 
another, but between State and State, in which private persons are only 
accidental enemies, not such as men nor even as members or subjects 
of the State, but simply as its defenders, the Law of Nations does not 
allow that the right of war, and of conquest thence derived, should be 
applied to peaceable unarmed citizens, to private dwellings and properties, 
to the merchandise of commerce, to the magazines which contain it, to 
the vehicles which transport it, to unarmed ships which convey it on 
streams and seas—in one word, to the person and the goods of private 
individuals. 


When we consider the terrible slaughter of unarmed and 
innocent men—British or neutral—the thirst for blood evidenced 
by the German nation is so excessive that the word Piracy pales; 
a more suitable word is required to designate the diabolical acts 
continually perpetrated, and being perpetrated, against our 
common humanity and the Law of Nations. Heine’ most truly 
said of his countrymen : ‘ By means of their doctrines (the Ideal- 
ism of Fichte and the system of Naturphilosophie) revolutionary 
forces have developed themselves, which only bide the day when 
they can burst forth and fill the world with horror and with 
wonder.’ The Thugs of India in their adoration of the goddess 
Kali may in some remote degree attain the heights of cruelty 
evidenced by Germany both by land and by sea towards British 
subjects and neutrals in the present year. 

When a civilised State seeks to make the citizens of another 
suffer the same amount of evil which the latter has inflicted on 
the former, it is Retorsio facti or retaliation. This should be 
limited to such punishment as may be requisite for the safety of 
the State and the good of society; beyond this it cannot be 
justified. Our Admiralty applied reprisals of the very mildest 
character in the case of prisoners of war taken from the German 
submarine U8, only imposing special conditions of imprisonment 
as a mark of reprobation for their heartless conduct and infrac- 
tion of the Law of Nations in sinking merchant and passenger 
vessels, regardless of the lives of non-combatants and of 
women. Yet we might have justly retaliated in a serious manner. 
The destruction of the Lusitania has provoked a stream of hos- 
tility from all countries against our uncivilised foe. But the end 
has not yet come. Where a State likens itself to Pirates and to 
Usbecks retaliation need not be confined to individuals. 

Unfortunately there is no supreme tribunal to enforce the 
commands of International Law. Except as above mentioned 
* Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, 
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there is no punishment, in the technical sense of the Criminal 
Law, which can be inflicted on a State or on its subjects disre- 
garding the Law of Nations. In one word, there is no Sanction. 
Such a State, however, must and would lose its standing among 
civilised nations ; it would also provoke universal reprobation and 
moral hostility. A State which has injured another can of course 
be attacked, as we all know, and if it be subdued may be required 
to give not only indemnity for the past, but security for the future. 
The obligations of a State, like the Laws of Honour, are rules 
of conduct principally enforced by public opinion. A nation 
which dishonourably refuses to obey its obligations under a 
treaty, applying to the same vulgar words concerning ‘scraps of 
paper,’ or to follow the approved rules of law, ceases to belong 
to the society of civilised Powers in the twentieth century. 

One word more on the Law of Nations. It results, in the 
first place, from the stipulations of treaties and of rules agreed 
upon by the contracting States. This is called the Conventional 
Law. It also consists of the Customary Law founded on the 
tacit or implied consent of nations, deduced from their inter- 
course with each other. This becomes obligatory on all nations 
who are considered as having given their consent to it. 
It is evident that the Law of Nations cannot be immut- 
able, the same in all ages. The high and lofty principles 
of the civilised States of the world, excluding of course 
Germany, are far in advance of the dark days of the Middle Ages. 
Yet even in uncivilised countries and in unpolished societies there 
are certain principles of action, a certain distinction between 
right and wrong, a rule of right reason, which, in the words of 
Cicero,’® is 
congenial to the feelings of nature diffused among all men, one eternal 
and immortal law which can neither be repealed nor derogated from, 
deriving its authority from the Common Sovereign of the Universe, 
carrying home its Sanctions to every breast by the inevitable punishment 
which He inflicts on transgressors. 


How much the more, then, should not the barbarous and cruel 
acts of an Empire, which vainly styles itself highly cultured, bring 
upon itself the deserved and eternal reprobation of all the 


Powers of the civilised world ! 
GEORGE SHERSTON BAKER. 


1° De Republica, Lib. IIT. ¢. xxii. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL AND 
TATE GALLERIES 


IF for the vital part of the Realm’s Defence that concerns its 
art treasures there were a Distinguished Service Order, it has 
certainly been earned by Mr. R. C. Witt. The Secretary of the 
National Art Collections Fund and the author of The Nation and 
its Art Treasures was clearly marked out to be secretary also to 
the Committee of the National Gallery Board appointed to deal 
with their protection and with various allied subjects. Mr. Witt 
has ‘established contact’ between outside opinion and the 
authorities at Trafalgar Square; he has found in a committee 
formed of the junior Trustees men convinced already or open to 
conviction, and the very full, clear, and precise Report’ recently 
issued marks a step won in the region not merely of opinion but 


of a judgment that will surely be acted upon. Of the various 
changes called for to render the administration of the National 
and Tate Galleries more effective which I ventured to advocate 
in this Review over three years ago’ the greater number are now 
officially endorsed. 


RANSOM 


Unluckily the step to consent in opinion has been a slow one, 
and from opinion to action is a slower. It is over ten years 
since the Chantrey Committee reported and the National Art 
Collections Fund was founded; it is three and a half since this 
Committee was appointed. Victory might have seemed at last 
to be in sight ; but while, at this leisurely rate, the protection of 
our artistic wealth was being considered, the need for a vaster 
and more urgent Defence has come upon us, that of lands, 
liberties, and of civilisation itself. In face of that elementary 
necessity and its pressing calls it may seem to be an impertinence 
to discuss the case of the arts, and it is no easy thing to com- 
mand the necessary detachment. Yet in the last analysis what 

1 Committee of Trustees of the National Gallery appointed by the Trustees 
to inquire into the Retention of Important Pictures in this Country and other 
matters connected with the National Art Collections. Report and Appendices 


and Minutes of Evidence. Wyman and Sons, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
2 ‘The National Gallery: Its Problems, Resources, and Administration,’ 


January 1912. 
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we are fighting for is the security of hardly won humanities, the 
age-long work of the creative imagination, and fine art was the 
prophet and is the remembrancer of such conquests. For those 
then who have any freedom for thought it is no ignoble task to 
plan, in the general effort of defence and reconstruction, the en- 
richment and better ordering of imagination’s treasure houses. 
We must put out of our minds, no doubt, for the period of 
the War, and possibly later, the hope of large State subsidies. 
Yesterday we were discussing whether the 5000/. annual grant 
to the National Gallery should be increased to 25,000I. or to 
50,0001. To-day it is cut down to nothing, and no one can say 
when it will be restored. It would be idle at present to examine 
at length the various expedients rejected or recommended by the 
Committee, the more so that when this chief occasion of their 
appointment was seen in its true proportion there was little to 
discuss. And here it may be well to repeat that it is no part of 
our hopes or plans to stop all export of artistic treasure, or to 
safeguard for the public a very large part of it; that would be 
both too greedy and too costly. The War, among its many 
lessons, may warn us that in the threat of casual brute destruc- 
tion now hanging over all Europe we need not regret the removal 
in some part of our treasures to what may be greater safety across 
the Atlantic. Our demand for the nation in the matter of 
Old Masters is the securing of twenty, thirty, or fifty pictures 
of the first rank still in private hands in this country. That being 
so, it is clearly preposterous to embark on large schemes for the 
prohibition of export, or of taxation. The Chairman and Lord 
D’Abernon ruled out of practical politics a proposal that the 
Government should set aside a large sum beforehand for this 
operation, on the two grounds that the House of Commons would 
never consent to a vote for the purchase of pictures unnamed, 
and that the fact of a definite sum being publicly voted would in- 
evitably send up the price of pictures when owners were 
approached. It is not for an amateur in politics to deny the force 
of the first argument. The House of Commons revenges itself for 
its inability or want of patience to check the waste in public 
services by pouncing on definite cases of smaller expenditure 
where the element of individual taste comes in, and I suppose 
would resent the placing of a sum to the Secret Service account 
for such a purpose. That being so, the Committee’s conclusion 
is the right one, that the pictures in question, if they are to be 
acquired at all, must be acquired by private negotiation, on the 
one hand, with the owners to secure an opportunity of pre- 
emption, the advantage being held out of freedom from estate duty 
on the proceeds of such sale, and on the other hand, special grants 


from the Government for such purchases. The short list of 
4u2 
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pictures could be confidentially agreed upon between the Trustees 
and the Treasury. 

There I must leave the question of Government action 
towards acquiring those ‘necessary’ pictures. No Government 
grants will be obtained during the present distress. But so sudden 
a check on our plans may very wholesomely stir us up to ask 
whether there is no other direction in which resources might be 
found. What if they exist within the Galleries themselves? 

Let us approach the subject by way of a previous question— 
namely, How many more pictures of the older schools do we wish 
to see added to the National Gallery ? 


GALLERY OR MusEuUM? 


The answer to this question will depend on whether we wish 
it to remain a Gallery or to be, what for some time it has tended 
to become, a Museum. The ideal of a Gallery is a limited number 
of master works, each of which gives delight in a high degree 
by its appeal to the sense of beauty and significance. The ideal of 
a Museum is an unlimited number of examples of painting in every 
degree of imaginative force, but claiming a place because they are 
authentic illustrations of human activity, well or ill directed, in 
every country and period. This unlimited collection of all sorts 
to which we are in danger of being committed is a scientific (shall 
we say a German?) ideal in relation to art; it is opposed to the 
ideal of choice and rejection, and it involves, as it proceeds, an 
enormous expenditure, not only for acquisition, but for housing, 
upkeep, watching-service and administration. What is more, 
it is based upon a fallacy. A Museum of Natural Science can 
pursue the ideal of completeness because it deals with examples 
of genera and species ; it does not attempt to collect, for example, 
all the individual butterflies it could obtain; it deals only with 
well-marked types and striking departures. But the productions 
of man have not the relative fixity of Nature, and every painter’s 
work is to an appreciable extent a variation on his ‘ school,’ and 
each of his pictures a variation from the rest. If we are going 
to be scientific we must collect them all. But there is another 
check even on the early stages of such an appalling project. 
Pictures are among the most costly objects in the matter of ex- 
hibition space ; a palace is required to show a few hundred. You 
can show or stow for reference tens of thousands of butterflies 
or. of prints, or of books on the floor and wall space of a room 
that will take pictures only by tens. Yet the omnivorous. British 
Museum Library has had to protect itself by legislation even in 
war-time against the threat of having to receive, acknowledge 
and catalogue all advertisements as well as books and newspapers. 
We must therefore, with whatever pang to the scientific mind, 
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give up the dream of a complete museum of pictures and not 
allow the dream to affect us too much in planning our collection. 
We might even go further and say that our existing museums, 
offering as they do to the public with equal respect the most 
debased and the most noble examples of design, so long as the 
object represents a phase of history and of technique, are one 
of the chief instruments in debauching contemporary taste. Such 
things are very well for the specialist and pathologist ; to exhibit 
them freely is to confuse the Gallery with the Museum, and we 
see the result in our shop-windows. 

I do not pretend that the National Gallery can escape from 
being to some extent a museum. The really delightful gallery 
is small, and partial, and even wayward ; the old Scottish National 
Gallery was an example. It consisted of one long room, divided 
up into bays of rectangular and hexagonal section, and contained 
a collection that did not attempt to embrace the world of paint- 
ing, but rather represented strong excursions of private taste. 
The National Gallery of London cannot very well be private 
and wayward in its taste, and its Directors have contrived to 
make it a singularly representative one, up to the modern period. 
Moreover, in a remarkable number of cases the representation 
is first-rate; the pictures give us the master at his vivid best; 
they are not there for the sake of the name, but for their own 
sake. And further still, of the pictures that stand out even 
beyond the line ‘ first-rate of their kind’ there is a saving pro- 
portion of what I may call miraculous works. It is the possession 
of even one or two such works that makes a gallery a place of 
pilgrimage. Thus, to name at hazard three, it is the presence 
of wonder-working pictures like Paolo Uccello’s Battle of Sant’ 
Egidio, Botticelliis Mars and Venus, Crome’s Moonrise 
on the Yare that explains and justifies the building of a national 
shrine of painting on the finest site in London. By all these 
tests the National Gallery is fortunate, and the presence of so 
much that is fine, of so much that is even miraculously fine, 
disguises the other side of the account. But the removal, under 
the threat of aircraft attack, of a great many masterpieces, brings 
this other side into relief, and it becomes evident how much 
mere boredom and depression (wrought to a high pitch of skill) 
has found its way into the collection. This element may come 
in under very great names, and we may always suspect the thin 
end of its wedge when a critic praises a picture, not as being 
a beautiful and inspired work, but as being an ‘ important 
example.’ Thus in the case of Titian the Bacchus and Ariadne 
is a great miracle, and the Christ and Mary Magdalen is a 
minor miracle; but the Cobham Ariosto is an ‘important 
example’ of his early period. In the case of Holbein, the 
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Duchess of Milan is a miracle, well worth the ransom that had 
to be paid for her ; the Longford Ambassadors is an ‘ important’ 
example, so important that it would break any museum director’s 
heart to forgo its acquisition ; yet no one can pretend that, except 
in the still-life parts, it is first-rate Holbein. So again with 
Mabuse; the Magdalen is a tiny perfection that Sir Charles 
Holroyd picked up for an old song from a casual caller; the 
Adoration of the Kings is ‘ importance’ in profundis. 

Here, perhaps, not to shock my readers, I had better stop 
in my enumeration. I should carry very few people with me 
if I argued for the exclusion of all pictures that are ‘important ’ 
rather than great and perfect works of art, and I will not ask 
for so much ; I know too well how easily the acquisitive collector’s 
instinct and the scientific student’s interest will affect even the 
man of strong aesthetic temper once he has to do with the direc- 
tion of a gallery. I will only ask at this point for the concession 
that if the decision were to lie on the one hand between acquiring 
two or three or even half a dozen ‘important’ works, and on 
the other hand one ‘ miracle,’ there should be no hesitation about 
getting the one and forgoing the others; and for the further con- 
cession that if the price of such a ‘ miracle’ were the sacrifice 
of some ‘important’ works already acquired the bargain would 
be a good one. 

If that is.agreed, let us, before drawing any practical con- 
clusion, consider the very great quantity of pictures in the 
National Collection which are neither great nor even ‘important ’ 
works of art. There are such pictures in all the schools; the 
glamour, the general family likeness of Italian pictures conceals 
for many people the gulf between the fine and the shoddy, but 
it none the less exists ; and anyone who will frankly go through 
the pictures and ask himself which of them are mere obedient 
school work or the production of vulgar natures affecting nobility, 
and which are drawn from living springs of imagination, will be 
astonished to find how few the genuine really are. It is easier, 
perhaps, to see the difference at a glance in the case of the 
Dutch school, because the Italian painter, even when he only 
repeats a formula, is seldom without one of the fundamental 
elements in painting, design; whereas it is only the exceptional 
Dutchman who has more of it than a careful photographer. The 
great men of the school, even Rembrandt himself, had to work 
their way out and up from a small dead-alive world of skilful 
copying, and the number of Dutch painters who reach relative 
freedom and deserve a place in any national gallery outside of 
Holland is not great. Yet because of their photographic aim and 
evident skill of craftsmanship their popularity is remarkable 
with collectors, while the number of their works makes accumu- 
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lation easy. Hence in almost every great collection we are 
wearied by searching through a tangle of small pictures for a pos- 
sible treasure. The fault of our weariness lies partly, no doubt, in 
our own conscientious greed in looking at everything; but even 
when we have learned to skip there is a clogging of movement 
and clutching at the sight on the part of those hawkers of the 
tiresomely visible that damages any good things present. 

The excess of middling and less than middling Dutch 
pictures, and also of ‘good of their kind’ pictures at 
the National Gallery comes about not so much from single 
acts of choice on the part of Directors as from the fact that 
collections have been acquired en bloc by purchase or bequest. 
First came the Peel Collection of fifty-six Dutch pictures, then 
the Wynn Ellis of fifty-eight, and last the Salting bequest 
of sixty-five. The result is that along with many pictures that 
it was desirable on their merits to acquire, we have others that 
would hardly have been purchased singly, and yet seemed too 
good of their sort to refuse. For a gallery, if it is apt to fall into 
the scientific mood of a museum and accept every accomplished 
picture as a specimen, is also liable to fall into the mood of the 
collector and accept any accomplished picture as a piece of pro- 
perty. The mood of the hardened collector is a strange one 
and verges on the maniacal. He begins probably with some 
enjoyment of the objects of art he collects, but passes from 
that to enjoyment of the act of collecting. Lord Hertford, the 
chief maker of the Wallace Collection, first of all furnished his 
villa, Bagatelle, with old furniture and objets d’art; then he 
filled his houses in London, where he never lived, with pictures, 
many of them bought on hearsay and left to blacken in the 
London soot. Then he filled up rooms and stables in Paris with 
canvases and cases of objects that never found a setting. He 
probably lost count of his possessions and kept up the purchase 
of pictures and cabinets and the rest as a form of sport. Or 
again, there was Mr. Staats Forbes, who bought modern pictures 
of the French and English schools. He too had vast accumula- 
tions with their faces to the wall in store-rooms at Victoria 
Station. Mr. Charles Butler and Mr. Salting were of much 
the same type, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan differed only in using 
public museums as his stores. 

Is this an example that public galleries should follow? In 
the case of Lord Hertford’s accumulations, we may see the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the collector’s habit of mind. His 
wide net captured many fine things, but there are instances of 
the blind habit of acquisition in this and that direction ; twenty- 
one Greuzes where two or three would have given all the little, 
the misguided little, that the painter had to express, two of 
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them actually versions of the same picture ; twenty-two Bouchers, 
thirty-six Boningtons, twenty-eight by Decamps, twenty-nine 
by Horace Vernet, seventeen by Jan Weenix! Can any gentle- 
man really want so many versions of the ‘ Hare and Small Birds,’ 
and if he does ought he, in justice to the many other gentlemen 
who would like to have one example, to go so far on the way to 
monopoly ? 

So at the National Gallery we have no less than twenty 
Ruisdaels, eight Hobbemas, fourteen Cuyps, sixteen W. van 
de Veldes, eleven by Philips Wouwerman. If we add in the 
Wallace Collection examples and those at Dulwich, we have, in 
public collections in London, fourteen Hobbemas, fourteen Boths, 
eighteen Berghems, twenty-seven W. van de Veldes, twenty- 
eight Philips Wouwermans (how our grandfathers adored him !), 
thirty Jacob Ruisdaels, and no less than forty Cuyps. As it 
happens, we have the chief masterpiece of Hobbema at Trafalgar 
Square, one of the few pictures he seems to have painted after 
marrying at thirty a cook, and through her getting a post in the 
Customs; there are also two very good Hobbemas at Hertford 
House. Again, we have a masterpiece of Ruisdael at Trafalgar 
Square effaced by a plethora of his more ordinary productions. 
A Cuyp at the National Gallery is a duplicate of one at the 
Wallace. But I need not pursue the subject. It is obvious that 
unless we are trying to outdo other galleries in the number of 
our specimens we have many superfluous pictures in which the 
same thing is said over and over again, and said less forcibly. If 
we pass from the Dutch to the British school, in the Turner 
Collection alone we have a vast superfluity, much more than 
he intended us to have. 

Nor is this all. These pictures, even when accepted as gifts, 
are, as I have already suggested, costing us a great deal. In a 
picture collection pure and simple a picture occupies not only 
the foot or yard or more of space it covers on the wall. Unless 
we pile pictures two or three deep (and we are giving that up, 
because few pictures are properly seen unless on the level of 
the eye), a picture requires all the wall above it and all the 
floor in front of it to the centre of the room, and the costly section 
of concrete ceiling above. Therefore the housing of it, in con- 
struction, upkeep, and rates, is an appreciable yearly expense. 
Add the fraction of the services of attendants and police, pay- 
ments for framing and glazing and cleaning and so forth, and 
it becomes evident that each picture retained is a pensioner on 
the limited grant for a public gallery. 

Now the Committee does make a suggestion to relieve the 
walls of some part of this superfluity : they propose that a large 
number of pictures shou!d be either stored or lent (‘loaned’ is 
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the word used ; may I grumble in passing at the Americanism ?) 
T do not deny that in some cases this may be desirable. There 
are cases also where an exchange might be advantageous with a 
provincial or other gallery. But where pictures are offered for 
nothing they are apt to be too readily accepted. Would it not 
be better to offer them permanently at a reasonable figure to the 
other galleries, and put those that are not really needed in 
London or elsewhere on the market? What is superfluous at 
Trafalgar Square represents a very considerable value in money ; 
the superfluous Turner drawings alone would be a gold mine, 
and the money might be employed as a purchasing fund for 
things we really do need. The Trustees, it seems to me, should 
obtain powers to deal with all gifts and bequests in this way. 
Anything bought with the proceeds of such a sale would appear 
in the Gallery as the gift or bequest of the donor whose picture 
had been disposed of. In the matter of former purchases the 
power already exists, and was used in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s 
rash purchase of the Kriiger collection ; only four out of sixty-four 
remain in the Gallery; most of the remainder were sold at 
Christie’s. The only reason advanced against a freer use of this 
power is the danger that pictures might be disposed of as the 
result of a passing whim of taste. But in the cases I have just 
mentioned nosuch argument applies. Itis not proposed to exclude 
this or the other artist ; merely to reduce an over-representation, 
keeping a sufficient proportion of characteristic work. 

My own belief is that it would be an excellent rule to lay 
down that the National Gallery, already somewhat overgrown, 
should not for a long time to come be further extended, and that 
for every new work acquired room should be found by with- 
drawing a picture. The economy in building might be reckoned 
to the credit of special acquisitions. 


THE DIRECTOR AND THE BOARD 


Connected with these questions of general policy and economy 
is that of the function of the Board of Trustees. This is delicate 
ground, but as all of us who were witnesses were invited to give 
our views before the Committee, and were keenly and usefully 
probed by Lord Curzon and his colleagues, it may be permis- 
sible to submit some further reflections. Various witnesses 
urged in their evidence that the Director should have much 
greater independence in the matter of purchases, thus reverting 
to the older and successful practice. The Chairman was sceptical 
as to the advantages of a change, and the subject was ruled out 
of the scope of the Report, with the intimation that two out of 
the four members of the Committee were in favour of its 
inclusion. 
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Lord Curzon’s arguments were two. In his brief experience 
of the Board he testified that the lead of the Director had almost 
invariably been followed. If this is to be the case in future, cadit 
quaestio ; actual practice is more important than abstract right. 
I would suggest, however, that there is a difference between the 
proposals that a Director brings forward if he knows they will be 
decided by a vote, and those he might bring forward if he knew 
that decision in the end lay with himself. And I would further 
submit the probability that the state of mind and the action of a 
Director who has final responsibility will, from the point of view 
of prudence and safety as well as of enterprise, be more satis- 
factory than that of the Director who shares it with a Board. If 
the decision is to be his own he will be much more careful to be 
right beforehand, much more anxious to understand and weigh 
any criticisms that are made upon his proposal, and much more 
ready to drop it if the criticisms are damaging. In the other 
case his mind is more apt to be occupied and worried with a 
calculation of forces than with the pure merits of the business 
in hand ; he may insensibly be driven into fighting out of amour 
propre, or he may even be tempted to back a doubtful scheme 
that is favoured by the Board in hope of support for a scheme 
of his own. For these reasons I doubt whether the apparent 
smoothness of a Committee’s working under a voting system is 
any measure of the results that would be obtained by the other 
system. 

But Lord Curzon used another argument. He seemed to 
think that it would be difficult to induce men of distinction to 
serve on the Board if they had no final responsibility for acquisi- 
tions. That is surely to do an injustice to the public spirit of 
such men, seeing that the British Museum Board gives so free a 
hand to the Keepers, and that the Board at the Wallace Collec- 
tion has no acquisitions to consider ; while both are recruited from 
the same class of eminent public men. But the injustice is still 
greater, I submit, to the immense importance of the critical and 
consultative function that remains when the vote is not insisted 
upon. An arbitrary and impetuous Director without a Board 
might easily be a danger to a Gallery. It is right that in an 
emergency he should be able to act alone, but he would be a 
foolish man who did not recognise the advantage of being obliged, 
when time allows of deliberation, to explain and justify his pro- 
posals to a critical Committee, all the more if it contains some 
cautious and conservative minds. What is undesirable is that 
the final decision should represent a clash of minds and convic- 
tions; for the resultant of two opposite and equal forces is 
nothing, and the resultant of a number of partly opposite forces 
is a residuum of force; not the whole-hearted movement that a 
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masterpiece of strong character deserves and demands. Why 
should pictures, any more than Greek vases or Italian medals, be 
at the mercy of a vote? 

There is something more to be said. The discussion of 
the uses of a Board centred upon this one matter of fresh 
acquisitions, and this bulked so largely that Lord Curzon, as we 
have seen, doubted whether a distinguished Board could be 
secured if its full powers in this respect were curtailed. But 
this surely was to overlook a great deal of very important 
work that calls for supervising and acute criticism; the Report 
itself, with the wide range of subjects it covers, is in evidence. 
Indeed, in the concentration of attention on picture-purchasing, 
other matters, that are not so important but yet vital, may get 
less than their due. The first thing, of course, is to secure fine 
pictures. But we have already so splendid a collection that this 
part of the business is relatively less important than it was, and 
questions of proportion, limitation, and even elimination begin 
to come forward. The next thing is to preserve the 
pictures. To this question the Board of late years has 
given much attention, in the first instance by having the 
rooms fire-proofed, and by taking steps against the threats 
of the Suffragists, and their pupils, the German air-raiders. 
Then comes the question of framing, to which Mr. Benson 
properly draws attention in one of many useful appendixes. 
Other matters, like cataloguing and photographing, are 
not neglected in the Report. But when all these are seen to, 
another thing remains, only subordinate in importance to acquisi- 
tion and preservation, and that is the display of the pictures, the 
system of arrangement, the design and decoration of the rooms, 
and the character of the backgrounds the pictures are hung 
against. The value of a fine collection can be infinitely increased 
by the taste with which all this art of exhibition is carried out ; 
the value can be hugely diminished by failure under one or 
another head. Under the first head one great improvement has 
become possible of late years: increased space has allowed far 
more pictures to be hung on the level of the eye and with greater 
elbow-room, and some very happy rearrangements and combina- 
tions have been made. But, and here is the sort of general 
question that invites discussion, are we not falling in this matter, 
as in the matter of acquisitions, too much under the scientific 
spell, in the grouping of all the work of a school together, and 
all the work of a master? A dinner that should be entirely a 
succession of soups or of joints would not be a good dinner, and. 
to bring out the virtues of a picture, variety, both of subject and 
of treatment, is required. Unscientifically I hanker for a Salon 
Carré. 
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The new rooms are built and finished, so the lessons that 
might be learned from them are not for immediate profit; but 
wall hangings are changeable things, and there is still a field to 
explore in that direction. It cannot be held that glazed 
Lincrusta-Walton, however admirably sanitary, is the last 
word as a background, and even if ‘ Jupiter is poor,’ he is surely 
not so poor that he must cast a squalor over his priceless pictures 
by the material he hangs behind them. Happily a revolt against 
the dreadful stuff has begun at the Tate Gallery, and some very 
interesting experiments have been made both in background 
material and colour and in breaking up the proportions of the 
wall ; even to the Chantrey marbles a factitious charm is lent for 
@ first glance by their setting. Mr. Aitken obtained for these 
experiments the help of a friendly and gifted architect, and he 
suggests that it would be well worth while to spend a little money 
on farther experiments under such advice. It is the hardest 
thing in the world for a Director to judge what the effect will 
be of a room covered with a material of which he has only seen 
a fragment, and how pictures will hang against it. And it might 
farther be considered whether, for art galleries, the existing 
departmental machinery, where ‘decoration’ and also where 
printing is concerned, is the most likely to give good results. 

At present, when ‘ decoration’ or furniture and fittings are 
required, or printing has to be done, the gallery does not deal 
directly with the producer. It goes, instead, to two public de- 
partments, the Office of Works and the Stationery Office. Now, 
if I rightly apprehend the idea behind these departments, it is 
that-a Director, or even (I blush to write it) a Board of Trustees, 
might, in direct contracts with furnishers and printers, be so 
incompetent and careless, or even so dishonest and corrupt, that 
it is necessary for a disinterested authority to intervene, give 
the actual orders, see that the price is the lowest possible, and 
check the accounts. The Office of Works does not make furni- 
ture or carpets or wall hangings, and the Stationery Office does 
not print. They give out the orders to contractors, and super- 
vise the operations through a hierarchy of officials. I do not know 
whether any money is saved to the country by this method, or 
whether the elaborate system of checks costs more than the 
possible leakage through ignorance or dishonesty on the part 
ef Directors ; but it is my private conviction that in their pursuit 
of the pure ideal of financial integrity these departments have 
sternly discouraged the exercise of taste within their bounds 
as a possibly seductive and enervating influence. Look, for 
example, at the cover of the Report. We may be sure that 
the contract for printing it was keenly scrutinised; but no one 
has watched what the printer was doing with his types; and, 
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after the manner of printers, he has lavished as many founts 
as he easily could upon a single page, including two of the ugly 
sort known as ‘block’ type. Nor is this at all a flagrant 
example of what the printer can do when on his mettle. 
So with the Office of Works. . As I have said, this department 
does not manufacture furniture and hangings; it undertakes con- 
tracts for them, but it does not supply a critical eye for their 
design. And it sometimes goes beyond financial control by 
employing its own architects in the supply:-of new buildings and 
fittings. Here again the co-operation of experts in construction 
and estimates is doubtless valuable, but the style of successive 
additions to the National Gallery buildings compares badly with 
that of Wilkins’ original rooms, now remodelled. 

For our picture galleries the best designers in the country 
should be employed, but not without control. When the private 
architect is given his freedom ‘art’ may easily, in its turn, get 
out of hand. The designer of the Tate Gallery, thinking chiefly 
of his ‘ architecture,’ determined to have a central ‘feature,’ a 
dome, which has not relation to the uses of the building and 
obstructs, by a difference of level in its floor and other pictur- 
esque accidents, the passage from one part of the building to 
another ; and the designers of our galleries generally, eager for 
sublimity, forget that few pictures are of great height, and build 
expensively on the palace scale of the Louvre, or of three-tiered 
Academy exhibitions. 

An architect ought not to be permitted to put pencil to paper 
for his elevations till he has been cross-examined on the follow- 
ing points: Has he thought out his plans for lighting, natural 
and artificial ; for ventilation and heating ; has he considered the 
size of pictures to be hung and the distance required to view 
them ; has he avoided corridors and dark corners that will add to a 
watching-staff? Then, and then only, should he put a seemly skin 
over the humble utilitarian bones. Here is a useful field for a 
Board’s activity. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL AND TATE GALLERIES 


Under this head the Committee recommends a considerable 
advance in the status of the Tate Gallery, and improvements in 
the staff of both Galleries, and makes a proposal, which I men- 
tion here because it has a bearing on these matters, for the 
creation of a Gallery for Modern Foreign Art. They recom- 
ment that the Keeper of the Tate Gallery be made Director, that 
a separate Board be formed for that. Gallery, composed of a 
certain number of Trustees of the National Gallery Board, with 
the addition of others appointed ad hoc; and that the Tate 
Gallery should have, for the first time, an endowment of its 
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own; but the Galleries are still to remain one institution in so 
far that pictures of the British School will be exchangeable ; the 
Tate to include the whole British School, early as well as late ; 
but a selection of British masters to be retained at Trafalgar 
Square representing that school in its due proportion side by side 
with foreign schools. As to the Foreign Gallery, it does not yet 
exist, so that less thought has been bestowed upon it; it is 
proposed that part of the Millbank site should be devoted to it, 
but its relation to the National Gallery is undetermined except 
by the assumption that modern French pictures already belong- 
ing to the National Gallery might find a place in it. 

All this marks a very important advance, yet I think that the 
view of the Committee has been too much restricted to immediate 
convenience, and that the scheme should have taken a wider 
sweep. I venture therefore to repeat here with some develop- 
ment the scheme advocated in my previous article, and I am 
glad to find that its general outlines have the support of so 
authoritative a witness as Sir Sidney Colvin. Let me set out in 
tabular form the scheme of the Committee and the alternative. 
Here is the Committee’s scheme : 


National Gallery Tate Gallery 
Director (for the art side) Director (art and management) 
Director’s Assistant Assistant (learning art side) 
Keeper (for management) Assistant (learning management) 
Keeper’s Assistant Board of Trustees, partly composed 
of National Gallery Trustees, and 
Board of Trustees including the National Gallery 
Director. 
Joint Staff 


Accounting officer for both Galleries 

Typewriting and shorthand clerk 

Expert catalogue superintendent 
It is suggested that other assistants at small salaries might 
be engaged in training for provincial appointments or for the posts 
enumerated above. 

My objections to this are, in the first place, that while remain- 
ing one institution for certain purposes, the two Galleries would 
now have no single head or governing body ; it is not clear even 
in whom the purchases of the Tate Gallery would be vested, or 
who as between the two Boards is to decide on the division of 
pictures between Millbank and Trafalgar Square. There is 
besides the general objection that this would be a step towards 
increasing the present chaos in the relation of our Museums to 
one another. The ideal is to reduce it. 

Another objection is that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to divide up the general responsibility for ‘art’ and ‘ administra- 
tion,’ though routine work and secretarial work under the second 
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head fall naturally to the Keeper. Moreover, though it is quite 
proper that. the accounting and purely clerical branch should be 
separate, it is not desirable that the Keeper should be merely 
concerned with management. He has in any case to act as 
Director’s deputy : he should be in training on the art side as 
well, to help the Director, with the possibility of succeeding him. 
And with these objects of help and of ultimate succession it is 
desirable that not one Keeper only, but the Keepers of all the 
Picture Galleries should be available. Here then is the skeleton 
scheme I should put against the other : 


Director of the National Galleries 
Board of the National Galleries (with sub-committee for each of the group) 


National Gallery \neafalgar Square) 
Keeper 
Two Assistants dividing the work of 
Secretary and Librarian 


Affiliated Galleries 
| 
Tate Gallery National Portrait Gallery Foreign Gallery 
| | | 
Keeper Keeper Keeper 
Two Assistants One or two Assistants One Assistant 
as above as above 


An accounting department for all four Galleries might be centred 
at Trafalgar Square; into the matter of extra clerical help it is 
unnecessary to enter; but the Assistants should be qualified 
in typewriting and stenography. Under ‘Secretary’s work’ I 
include the routine of loans; under ‘ Librarian’s work’ not only 
the supply and cataloguing ef the libraries, with their books, sale 
catalogues, prints and photographs, and research for the Gallery 
catalogues, but also the work, which will become important at 
the Tate Gallery, of showing water-colours and drawings to 
students. This Gallery, by the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, is to become the National Collection of water-colours, on 
the Print Room system of portfolios, with occasional exhibition ; it 
already possesses the large Turner collection and many drawings 
by Stevens and others. Under this scheme the junior Assistant 
would begin with the more elementary duties and pass to the 
more difficult, and the Assistants would form a school for Keepers, 
as they, in turn, for Directors. The Director, as I have said, 
would have a band of colleagues who would greatly strengthen 
him by their combined knowledge and advice. To each of them 
might be assigned a special province in the wide field of painting, 
the province indicated by his Gallery. Thus the Keeper of the 
National Gallery might take over the Italian and Spanish Schools, 
the Keeper of the Tate Gallery the British School, the Keeper 
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of the National Portrait Gallery the Flemish, German, and 
Dutch Schools, since the problems of early portraiture in this 
country lie chiefly in those directions ; the French School would 
fall to the Keeper of the Modern Foreign Gallery. Each of the 
Keepers with his sub-committee would decide on purchases out 
of the special endowments and grants of his Gallery, subject to 
the Director’s approval. To the Director and the whole Board 
would fall the case of ‘Old Masters’ at ransom prices, involving 
appeals to the Government, and this would automatically include 
by reason of price certain old English masters and French, as well 
as very costly Italian, Spanish, Dutch, or Flemish. Towards 
such emergency purchases a portion of the annual grant and of 
the income of funds like the Temple West might be reserved, 
following the practice of the British Museum. The Assistant 
Keepers should be University men of promise and artistic 
interests, or young men who have shown ability as critics, and 
they and the Keepers would have further possibilities of advance- 
ment to posts in provincial museums. Trained and tried and 
chosen in this way a Director in London or in the provinces would 
hold a different position with his Board from a recruit who 
has to learn his business and win their confidence ; his post, as 
Sir Sidney Colvin says, should be permanent and pensionable. 
The scale of salaries should be that now existing at the British 
and Victoria and Albert Museums. 

Something like this, I think, is the ideal for the future, 
and the unit thus formed would link on, when the time 
comes, to the still bigger reform of combining the administration 
of all our national museums into one organism. But I have no 
illusion about the likelihood of all this being done at once; it 
will perhaps be recommended ten years hence. What I plead for 
is that any changes in the relation of the National Gallery and 
Tate Gallery now made should not be inconsistent with that 
future step. Let the Tate Gallery have its separate endowment, 
its sub-committee of a Board modified by the inclusion of men 
specially interested in modern art, and proper salaries for its 
staff. But let its head remain Keeper, not Director, and its re- 
lation to Trafalgar Square be now made a model to which the 
whole group of Galleries of Painting might ultimately conform. 

Here are changes which even in war-time might be carried 
out. They would involve some little fresh expenditure, but there 
are directions in which a counterbalancing saving might be 
effected. In the past the expenditure on the Police Force has 
been one of the heaviest items in the annual cost of our Galleries. 
A single constable costs the nation over 2001. a year, which is 
more, by the way, than is given to the Keeper’s Assistant at 
the Tate Gallery. Some reduction has already been made under 
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this head by the substitution of Police Pensioners for part of the 
force; possibly a further economy still would be possible. But 
this is evidently a matter that closely concerns the Board, since 
theirs is the responsibility. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF THE TATE GALLERY AND THE CHANTREY 
BEQUEST 


But the question of endowment remains. An endowment 
exists, but it is misapplied, and the Director, the Keeper and 
the Board have at present no say whatever in its application. 
The Chantrey Bequest was founded to produce a National Col- 
lection of British Art at a time when no National Gallery of 
British Art existed. The machinery set up by the founder has 
completely failed to obtain what he wanted—examples of the 
best art available. The best art has, with very few exceptions, 
been excluded. Properly expended the fund would have secured 
for us, among other things, a collection of the Preraphaelites, of 
the leading English water-colour painters, and examples of ex- 
ceptional artists like Stevens and Whistler. That, so far as it 
has been done, has been done by private effort, with no aid what- 
ever from the officials of the Bequest. It is therefore time, after 
thirty-eight years’ experience of Academic management, that the 
nation should secure the benefits intended for it, and that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery should refuse an indulgence 
they extend in no other direction, that of accepting pictures and 
sculptures chosen by another authority. This they now propose 
to do. If the step they recommend is taken, the Academy, Sir 
Edward Poynter says, must refuse to act, and it will be for 
Parliament to reconstitute the trust, making the directorate of 
the Tate Gallery the purchasing authority. 

The sum available, over 20001. a year, is ample endowment 
for the purchase of art that has not yet reached ransom prices. 
The Chantrey purchases have been noxious not only in their 
quality and inflated scale of prices, but in their direction. 
They have encouraged the idea that in every year’s ex- 
hibitions there are pictures and sculptures worthy of a 
national collection. The truth is that in each generation there 
are only a few artists worthy of that honour. It is no part of 
the duty of a national gallery to acquire pictures of the year 
in a hot hurry. It should leave this in most cases to the private 
collector, and rather pay a somewhat enhanced price for the real 
masters when enough years have passed to single them out. 
The National Collection is going on through an indefinite future, 
and ought to grow slowly, not at the rate the Chantrey collection 
has encouraged for contemporary art in municipal galleries as 
well as in London. 


Vor. LXXVII—No. 460 4x 
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‘A GALLERY OF FOREIGN ART 


One more in the remarkable list of new projects encouraged 
by the Committee is that already referred to for the foundation of 
a Gallery of Modern Foreign Painting and Sculpture. There 
are the beginnings of a collection at the National Gallery and 
at Kensington that have come by way of gift and bequest, but 
there has been no active policy of acquiring examples of the 
great modern French masters; indeed painters like Millet, 
Daumier, Monticelli, Manet, and Degas have appeared to be 
under a ban, and even Ingres, the greatest pupil of Raphael, has 
never found a place at Trafalgar Square. It is hard enough to 
get any of them now; yesterday there was still a chance, for 
Hugh Lane was with us, and that gallant and open-handed col- 
lector might have done the impossible. I feel too deeply and tod 
strongly what we have lost, and what officialism has so sadly 
mishandled, to dwell upon that subject. The Gallery, it may be 
hoped, will yet be built and filled, but in the band of those who 
fight against obstruction to dower the nation with precious and 
enduring beauty there is a gap that cannot be filled. 


Summary: WHAT TO DO NOW 
I put forward, then, as the main things practicable at 
present : 


1. That if, during the suspension of Government aid, a picture it is 
urgently desirable to secure for the nation should come upon the market, 
the Trustees might arrange that it should be held for them; the cost to be 
met from the sale at a convenient moment of superfluous pictures in the 
collection. 

2. That such desirable reforms in the administration and staff of the 
National and Tate Galleries as the Trustees and Treasury can carry out 
should be undertaken without delay, including the abrogation of the 
arrangement with the Chantrey Trustees. 

3. That in the near future the project of a Modern Foreign Gallery 
should be pressed. The National Art Collections Fund might well under- 
take, as its next task, the encouragement of benefactions to this end. As 
more than one writer has suggested, we might well mark the conclusion of 
peace with such a monument, to the genius of France. 


D. 8. MaAcCo.t. 
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‘THE PASSING OF THE CHILD:?’ 
A REJOINDER 


In the April number of the Nineteenth Century’ Dr. Binnie 
Dunlop writes a ‘ destructive criticism’ of an article I contri- 
buted in March, in which I brought forward reasons for believing 
that we are within measurable distance of having a stationary 
population in this country, and that a similar arrest of growth 
will not occur in Germany until an appreciably later date. I 
confined myself to considering the effects which limitation of the 
family has had on the population in the past and is likely to have 
in the future. But under the form of a reply Dr. Dunlop has 
seized the opportunity to issue a general defence of Neo- 
malthusianism ; and where he does challenge my arguments he 
bases his inferences upon birth-rates and death-rates, which in 
most cases are not those given by the Registrar-General. 

Neomalthusianism in theory may or may not be desirable, but 
Dr. Dunlop discusses the question, if I may say so, with but 
little reference to the facts of the international situation. If we had 
the good fortune to live in a world in which all nations were per- 
manently in amity, where conscription and armaments had dis- 
appeared, and where peaceful progress was the only form of 
rivalry, restriction of the family might not necessarily be harm- 
ful, at least so far as material conditions are concerned. Unfor- 
tunately we are far from these Utopian conditions. While one 
nation can descend upon another without provocation and with 
disregard of international treaties, so long will the position and 
strength of a country depend more upon the number of men cap- 
able of fighting than upon any other factor. Modern warfare, in 
which practically the whole adult manhood of a nation are engaged, 
is, in a sense, simply a development of the primitive tribal con- 
flict, in which all the able men are warriors and go out to fight. 
Let us by all means strive to replace this terrible condition by 
more humane and reasonable methods of settling international 
disputes ; but until risk of war has been abolished it is sheer 
folly not to face the facts, and not to recognise that we may 
again be called upon to fight for our national existence. If so, 

1¢The Truth about Birth- and Death-Rates: a Reply to Dr. Brend,’ by 
Binnie Dunlop, M.B., Ch.B. 

1407 4x2 
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success will depend upon the size of the forces we can command, 
and no effort should be spared to make the most and best of the 
population. These conclusions are so generally recognised that 
I would not have replied to Dr. Dunlop but for the fact that 
in his eagerness to defend Neomalthusianism he makes some 
astonishing claims which cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
A further fall in the birth-rate may be unavoidable, but at least 
it need not be encouraged by the promulgation of pseudo-scientific 
assertions as to its national advantages which have no foundation 
in fact. 

Dr. Dunlop adopts frankly the Malthusian hypothesis as to 
the dependence of population upon food supply. He sees the 
relation of cause and effect in the more or less simultaneous 
decline in the birth-rates and death-rates of most European 
countries during recent years; the fall in the death-rate, in his 
view, not having been due to Public Health measures, but to 
diminished pressure on the food supply in consequence of the 
decline in the birth-rate. Among other arguments, he supports 
this claim by asking the following question : ‘ Why has the death- 
rate risen in those countries where the birth-rate has risen, and 
why has the death-rate been stationary in those countries where 
the birth-rate has been stationary?’? It will be convenient to 
note first the errors Dr. Dunlop has made in the actual cases 
which he cites to justify this question, reserving for the moment 
the general arguments against his views. 

Dr. Dunlop says ‘ There are four countries in which the birth- 
rate has risen, namely Ontario (from 1895 to 1908), Japan, 
Ceylon, and Bulgaria. In every one of them the death-rate rose 
in close correspondence with the birth-rate.’ It will be noticed 
that two of these are extra-European countries, with large native 
populations and quite different conditions. And what are the 
facts according to the Registrar-General? In Bulgaria the birth- 
rate has risen from 34.9 in 1893 to 41.7 in 1910, but during the 
same period the death-rate fell from 27.5 to 23.2. In Japan the 
birth-rate rose from 28.5 in 1893 to 33.9 in 1910, but the death- 
rate fell from 22.7 to 21.1. In Ceylon birth-rates and death-rates 
have jumped up and down from year to year in an exceedingly 
irregular way, which clearly shows that they have been affected 
by special circumstances, either prevalence of epidemics or more 
probably changes in the system of registration. No reliable 
inference can be drawn from them, though even here we may note 
that in 1913, while the birth-rate rose to 38.6 from 33.3 in the 
previous year, the death-rate dropped from 32.4 to 28.4. Ontario 
is the, only one of the four countries in which the figures appear 
to support his view, and here Dr. Dunlop seems entirely to have 
2 Dr. Dunlop’s italics. 
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overlooked the very obvious internal evidence that the statistics 
are quite unreliable. A glance at the yearly population returns 
would have shown him that while from 1892 to 1900 the average 
yearly increase was about 22,000, in 1901, the census year, the 
population appeared suddenly to drop by 141,000. Again, while 
from 1902 to 1910 the population showed an average annual 
increase of about 4200, the census of 1911 showed an abrupt rise 
of no less than 283,000. These sudden and enormous jumps 
clearly indicate a defective system of registration, and show that 
no reliance can be placed upon any of the statistics for the inter- 
censal years. 

Next Dr. Dunlop informs us that in Russia, Roumania, 
Jamaica, and Ireland the birth-rates and death-rates have 
remained practically stationary, though he qualifies this slightly 
in the case of Russia, and he asks whether I will maintain that in 
those countries there has been no progress of the kind which in 
my view should reduce the death-rate. But again I am at a loss 
to know where he has obtained his information. In Roumania, 
according to the Registrar-General, the death-rate has fallen from 
34.7 in 1892 to 22.9 in 1912; in Russia the death-rate has fallen 
from 42.1 in 1892 to 28.9 in 1909, the latest year for which figures 
are available; in Ireland the death-rate has fallen from 18.5 in 
1895 to 16.5 in 1912. In Jamaica the statistics show the same 
marked irregularity as those in Ceylon, and by selecting the years 
they could be made to support any view. 

Finally, Dr. Dunlop calls special attention to Italy. He tells 
us that in that country the birth-rate and death-rate fell together 
up to 1901, but that they have ‘remained practically stationary 
from 1901 to 1910!’ And he asks ‘ Why were the doctors unable 
to reduce the death-rate these ten years?” The answer is that 
they were working with very good effect, for the death-rate in Italy 
was 23.8 in 1900, 19.9 in 1910, and 18.2 in 1912. Thus, of the 
nine specific instances which Dr. Dunlop cites, he appears to have 
been in error as to the actual figures in six, and in the remaining 
three—viz. Ceylon, Jamaica, and Ontario—no reliable inferences 
can be drawn from the statistics. These are very shaky founda- 
tions on which to build up his case. 

But let us examine now the full meaning of this remarkable 
claim that the fall in the death-rate has not been due to Public 
Health measures, but to ‘ parental prudence.’ During the last 
thirty or forty years unprecedented efforts have been made in this 
and other progressive countries to improve the health of the 
people. Housing Acts have swept away slums. Sanitary legis- 
lation has provided for the destruction of refuse and has ensured 
an excellent water supply. Adulteration of food has been checked, 
meat is inspected, and the quality of milk improved. Accom- 
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modation in general hospitals has grown to a remarkable extent, 
and municipal hospitals now provide for the treatment of the 
more serious infectious diseases. School children are medically 
examined and treated, and the hygiene of schools has received 
special attention. Midwives are trained and registered, provision 
is made for maternity, and infant clinics and consultation centres 
are coming into existence. But all this activity counts for nothing 
in Dr. Dunlop’s opinion ; it is airily dismissed as ‘socialistic,’ and 
the lessened mortality which has followed is calmly claimed for 
Neomalthusianism, although this has been largely restricted to 
certain sections of the community. 

In many cases the direct effect of a particular piece of legis- 
lation or administration in bringing about the diminution or dis- 
appearance of a specific disease is so obvious that no reasonable 
person could doubt it. The death-rate from enteric fever has 
fallen from 236 per million in 1884 to 52 per million in 1912. 
Was this due to ‘ parental prudence’ or to improved water supply 
and measures for preventing the spread of infection? The death- 
rate from diphtheria has fallen from 318 per million in 1893 to 
117 per million in 1912; the case mortality in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board hospitals having declined from 30 per cent. to 
6.5 per cent. since the introduction of antitoxin treatment. 
Deaths from septic puerperal diseases have fallen from 120 to 62 
per million women since 1899. Is any other explanation possible 
than that greater attention has been given to cleanliness and care 
during childbirth? These are all conditions to which it has been 
possible to apply special measures. Measles, on the other hand, 
is a disease which has only been treated in hospitals for infectious 
diseases to a very limited extent owing to the large number of 
cases, and for which no new methods of treatment have been 
discovered. It causes a high death-rate among the children of 
the working-classes, which has shown very little tendency to fall. 
Yet if diminished pressure on the food supply had been the cause 
of the fall in the general death-rate, this disease above all others 
should have shown the effect, since good food and care during ill- 
ness and convalescence are the essentials for recovery. Measles - 
is not in itself a deadly disease, as is shown by its very low rate 
of mortality among the wealthier classes. It is insufficient food, 
absence of nursing, or unhygienic surroundings giving rise to 
bronchitis, pneumonia, or other complications, which sweeps off 
thousands of children among the poor. These are just the con- 
ditions which would have improved with diminished pressure on 
the food supply and consequent increased ability to provide other 
necessaries. In other cases we cannot directly measure the 
effects of Public Health activity, but he is a bold man who denies 
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that clearing of slums or provision of school clinics does not 
improve the general health of the community. 

But the fallacy of Dr. Dunlop’s contention also becomes mani- 
fest if we consider among what classes Neomalthusianism has 
flourished. Until recently the practice has been restricted to 
the more comfortable classes, yet the fall in the death-rate has 
occurred among all sections of the community, and the decline in 
infant mortality in densely crowded, poor-class areas has been 
most marked during recent years. In only one class of artisans— 
viz. textile workers—is there evidence that the custom of restrict- 
ing births has attained considerable dimensions. Dr. Dunlop 
conveniently ignores the remarkable vital statistics in this group 
to which I called attention. Among textile workers the birth- 
rate is almost as low as that of the middle classes, and, on the Neo- 
malthusian view, this should show highly beneficial results; yet 
the fact is that its infant mortality is twice as great as that of the 
middle classes, and its effective fertility at the end of the first 
year of life is really the lowest of any class in the community. 

Dr. Dunlop rejects, as ‘paltry,’ corrections of vital statistics 
for age and sex, apparently failing to appreciate the importance 
of these processes which have been emphasised by Dr. Stevenson, 
Dr. Newsholme, and other statisticians, and are adopted in the 
vital statistics of all progressive countries. Without these cor- 
rections international comparisons are entirely unreliable. Yet 
Dr. Dunlop compares one country with another and draws infer- 
ences with reckless disregard of their age constitutions. I drew 
attention to the enormous fall in the proportion of children in this 
country since 1881, and to the effect this will have on the death- 
rate in the future. In his last report Dr. Stevenson says ‘The 
fall in the death-rate, which for a number of years had sufficed to 
compensate for that in the birth-rate, has now ceased to do so, and 
it seems likely that a period of definitely lower natural increases 
than those of even the recent past has commenced.’ After point- 
ing out that the age constitution in 1901 was more favourable in 
regard to mortality than in any other census year, he continues : 
‘Since 1901, however, owing largely to increased proportion of 
old people in the population as a result of the decreased birth-rate, 
the age constitution has again become less favourable, and as this 
change progresses it will, to an increasing extent, tend to increase 
the crude death-rate, and so to diminish natural increase.’ As 
Mr. J. W. Dixon has pointed out in the New Statesman, it is not 
generally realised how rapidly we are becoming a nation of old 
people. In the decade 1901-1911 the population of England and 
Wales increased by 10.9 per cent. ; the population over fifty, how- 
ever, increased by 20.8 per cent. Thus the elder population is 
increasing twice as fast as the whole population. In 1912 the 
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emigration-rate was 5.9 per thousand. If this should continue, with 
a birth-rate of 23 per thousand, we only require a rise of 3 points in 
the death-rate in order to bring about a stationary population. 
Dr. Dunlop completely ignores the case of Ireland to which I 
drew attention. In that country infant mortality is remarkably 
low, and the death-rates at each quinquennium do not on the 
whole differ much from those in England ; but the general death- 
rate in 1912 was 16.5, compared with 13.3 in England and Wales, 
a difference which must be attributed chiefly to the much larger 
proportion of persons over the age of fifty in Ireland than in 
England and Wales. In France the death-rate was 17.5, 
although great efforts have been made to improve public health, 
and the infant mortality-rate has been reduced to a strikingly 
low figure. If Neomalthusianism is so beneficial, will Dr. Dunlop 
explain why the country in which it has been most extensively 
practised, and for the longest period, should have a death-rate 
4.2 per thousand higher than that in this country? In Germany, 
on the other hand, the census of 1910 shows a very considerable 
excess of infants and children as compared with our figures for 
1911, and although in the last ten years the fall in the crude 
birth-rate has been rather more rapid than in this country (19.4 
per cent. as compared with 16.5 per cent.), the fact that the 
decline did not begin until a considerably later period will corre- 
spondingly postpone the date when its effect on the age constitu- 
tion becomes most marked. 

I pointed out that Germany has much more scope for reducing 
her death-rate than we have. Since I wrote my article in March 
the German statistics for 1912 have been published. It is highly 
significant to note that the death-rate has been reduced in the 
year from 17.3 to 15.6 and the infant mortality-rate from 192 to 
147 per thousand births ; while the birth-rate only fell from 28.6 
to 28.3. Thus the natural rate of increase in Germany in 1912 
was 12.7 as compared with 9.8 in the United Kingdom, and this 
without making any allowance for the much higher emigration- 
rate in this country. In view of the probability that a period of 
definitely lower rates of natural increase has now commenced in 
England and Wales, the seriousness of the position should be 
plain to every thoughtful person. It is probably not generally 
known that the population which the Registrar-General gives each 
year in his Report is calculated from the rate of increase during 
the period 1901-1911, the census years, and that no notice is taken 
of actual changes owing to emigration or immigration. But in 
the volume just published the Registrar-General points out that 
the assumptions made in this method of calculation are now open 
to such serious objection owing to the increase in emigration and 
the decline in the rate of natural increase since 1911, that in 
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future years it will be necessary to frame the estimate upon the 
natural increase of the population and the net effect of migration. 
Had the estimate for 1913 been framed upon the natural increase 
and migration returns, it would have been lower by some 310,000 
than that actually adopted in the Report. 

Dr. Dunlop has clearly been impressed with the fact that in 
many countries the birth-rate and death-rate have declined simul- 
taneously ; and he has jumped to the conclusion that one has been 
cause of the other, though he claims a higher degree of correlation 
between these rates than actually exists. In France, for example, 
the death-rate has only been definitely falling since about 1900, 
although the birth-rate has been declining for a generation. But 
there is no mystery about this association. Where you have a 
large, ignorant, and poverty-stricken population you have a high 
death-rate because of the adverse environment, and a high birth- 
rate because the people do not possess knowledge of the means 
of restricting births, and also because they have not reached a 
degree of development which leads them to demand the oppor- 
tunities for education and comfort manifested by the more cul- 
tured classes. If pressure on the food supply had led to Neo- 
malthusianism, these are the very classes among whom the 
practice would have arisen first, whereas the exact opposite is the 
case, the custom beginning among the wealthier classes and 
gradually extending downwards. Mrs. Richardson, whose 
interesting article* afforded an excellent concrete example to my 
generalisations, says ‘to them [the professional class] comfort- 
able conditions of living, a good education, a circle of congenial 
friends, art, travel, up-to-date amusements are not luxuries, but 
as much necessaries of life as the working-man’s ‘‘ meat ’’ dinner, 
gossip at the street corners, public-house, and football match ; 
and to have to deny these to their children is as bitter as it is to 
the working-man to see his children ill-clad and ill-fed.’ There in 
a nutshell are the motives which have led to the fall in the birth- 
rate, while if we go to the Liverpool dockers, general labourers, 
and costers, among whom pressure on the food supply is greatest, 
we shall find families of eight, ten, and even more, quite a 
common thing. 

In my article I dealt only with the effects of Neomalthusianism 
upon population, but there are important moral, social, and 
physiological questions involved which Dr. Dunlop does not touch 
upon in his general defence of the custom. Particularly grave 
are the reasons for believing that there has been a serious increase 
in the practice of procuring abortion concomitantly with the 
growth of Neomalthusianism. At the last International Medical 


* «The Professional Classes, the War, and the Birth Rate,’ Nineteenth 
Century and After, March 1915. 
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Congress Dr. A. J. Hall, of Sheffield, called attention to the 
growth of chronic lead-poisoning in the Midlands owing to the 
practice among women of taking lead compounds as abortefacients. 
Since permanent sterility, paralysis, and death may follow its 
use, the injurious effects are more far-reaching even than those 
of Neomalthusianism. 

At the present crisis in our history nothing could be more 
disastrous than to encourage the view that Neomalthusianism 
is beneficial to a country, or that the practice has either scientific 
support or statistical evidence in its favour. It is unfortunately 
true that in all our large cities there is an appalling waste of 
human life, and that the infant mortality-rate is at least twice 
as high as it need be, despite its fall in recent years. But the 
remedy for this state of affairs is not to prevent children from 
being born, but to provide a healthy environment for mothers, and 
to ensure that children are born and reared in hygienic surround- 
ings. The enormous value of pure air even among those living 
in extreme poverty is shown by the experience of Ireland. Sir 
John Gorst in his Children of the Nation writes : 


I have seen magnificent children living in hovels condemned as unfit 
for human habitation in the West of Ireland, models of health and vigour. 
The explanation was that they lived almost entirely in the open air. 
The children of gipsies and vagrants who live in tents on commons, 
though filthy and untaught, are far healthier in their free open-air 
surroundings than the corresponding class in the slums of the city. 


In Connaught infant mortality is only 52 per thousand births— 
less than half the rate in England and Wales—and the general 
death-rate is the lowest in Ireland. Yet we may judge how 
defective is the provision for medical treatment from the single 
fact that no less than 48.5 per cent. of all deaths in Connaught are 
uncertified, owing to absence of medical attendance during the 
last illness. Up to 1911, Public Health legislation, save for the 
provision of Poor Law medical relief, had been almost entirely 
of a preventive character. The Insurance Act was the first 
measure which aimed at providing medical treatment on a large 
scale, and the experience of it in practice has not been encourag- 
ing. When Parliament realises how infinitely greater is the 
return from preventive than from curative measures, it will 
not seek to extend medical benefit under the Insurance Act to 
those at present excluded, in order to patch up defects which 
should never have arisen, but will rather spend the money in 
improving general conditions. 

Probably the greatest scope for Public Health activity now 
lies in the direction of improving the quality of the air in towns. 
For centuries mankind discharged refuse into the rivers, and then 
drew much of his drinking water from these polluted sources. 
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Now we have got a wholesome water supply, but we have yet to 
learn the importance of purifying the air we breathe. We still 
allow factory chimneys to discharge volumes of smoke and gases 
in the midst of crowded towns ; we permit dust-carts to be loaded 
in the streets at all times of the day, filling the air with a cloud 
of filth; we allow refuse heaps to be accumulated on the out- 
skirts of towns, forming breeding-grounds of flies and centres of 
infection; and there is perhaps something deadly in the mere 
aggregation of human beings into masses which has yet to be 
fully understood. The Public Health authorities of the future 
must try to reproduce in towns as far as possible the healthy con- 
ditions of the country. We must have larger playgrounds and 
more open-air classes for school-children, wider streets, more 
gardens, parks, and open spaces in cities, and, perhaps most 
important of all, broad straight roads with rapid trams and 
increased railways running out into the country in order to en- 
courage the already observed tendency for persons to dwell out- 
side cities and come in daily to their work. At the same time we 
must redouble our efforts to remove the curses of venereal disease 
and alcoholism. 

It is ridiculous to dismiss these measures as ‘ socialistic,’ and 
fortunately Public Health questions in this country have not often 
been the sport of party politics. It is certain that, whether there 
is a Liberal or Conservative Government in power after the War, 
improvement of the health of the people will be regarded as the 
most urgent task of the future. Apart from other important con- 
siderations our national safety will demand it as compensation 
for the falling birth-rate. The War has brought much nearer 
the establishment of a Ministry of Health, and this step would 
constitute one of the most beneficial pieces of social legislation 
which has ever been undertaken. 

WILLIAM A. BREND. 


Postscript.—Since the above was written, Mr. Birrell has 
stated, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, that the 
death-rate in Ireland, in 1911, would have been 13.8 per thousand 
if the constitution of the population as regards sex and age had 
been the same as that of England and Wales. The crude Irish 
death-rate was 16.5, the death-rate in England and Wales was 
14.6. Thus, when reduced to a comparable basis, the death-rate 
in Ireland is actually lower than that in England and Wales. 


W. A. B. 
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SCIENCE AND LOGIC: 


A REJOINDER TO DR. THOMSON AND MR. SHELTON 


THE study of scholastic logic has many ill-effects upon the 
student, and one of these I pointed out in my previous article. 
Another is that it leads him to address, in the manner of a very 
superior schoolmaster addressing a very ignorant and conceited 
small boy, any one who ventures to call in question any of 
its dogmas. Dr. Thomson’ has not escaped the infection, for 
he speculates ‘ how far the nonsense ’ I write ‘ is due to ignorance 
and confusion of thought’; but the malady has touched him 
lightly, for he writes clearly, and his quotations of what his 
antagonist says are correct, so that I feel confident that he is not 
a professional logician, but has only dallied with the subject, and 
has never allowed it to get any real hold upon him. 

He takes exception to my assertion that in two thousand years 
logicians have not succeeded in defining logic ; and he shows that 
many individual logicians have in fact formulated definitions. 
As he says, if they have not succeeded, it has certainly not been 
for lack of trying ; but though there are many attempts at defin- 
ing logic there is no definition of it that is accepted universally, 
or even generally, among logicians. No two logicians agree as 
to what logic is; and as long as there is no common definition 
it is true to say that logicians collectively have not succeeded in 
defining logic. There is no definition which an outsider can take 
as authoritative. 

‘ If the mind is the faculty of thought, and if there are thoughts 
which do not themselves come into consciousness, though the 
effects of them do, then,’ says Dr. Thomson, my equation of 
mind with consciousness is incorrect. Why, of course it is, but 
to me his suppositions are on a par with some others that he 
perhaps has forgotten, but that my juvenility, which he seems 
to resent, although I can assure him that it is only comparative, 
enables me to remember. [If all the earth were apple pie, and all 
the seas were ink, why then to suppose that we could refresh 

1 «Is Logic Effete?: a Criticism,’ by the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, D.D., Nineteenth 
Century and After, March 1915; in reply to an article by Dr. Mercier in the 
February number. 
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ourselves by a dip at Margate would be incorrect. But supposing, 
as we have some reason to believe, they are not so? Then any 
conclusions we may draw from these suppositions would be 
erroneous, as I think the conclusion Dr. Thomson draws from his 
supposition is erroneous. It has been a commonplace since the 
days of Leibnitz that the brain may go on working without any 
corresponding working of the mind, or of consciousness, for I 
use these terms, as I think they should be used, as equivalent. 
When the mind takes up its work again it finds itself at a place in 
advance of where it left off, and from this it is said that the mind 
has been working unconsciously. This is what I call a contra- 
diction in terms. What has been working unconsciously is the 
brain, and no doubt the brain can and does sometimes work 
unconsciously ; but to speak of the mind working unconsciously 
is not only muddle, but very pernicious and disastrous muddle. 
It leads to many mistakes and false doctrines and bad practices, 
among the most pernicious and disastrous of which is the doctrine 
and practice of psycho-analysis, so called, which is now enjoying 
such popularity as the latest fashionable fad in medicine. I 
do not know whether they catch it from the weaker members of 
the female sex who engage so much of their attention, but for 
some reason or other doctors are more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of fashion than the members of any other profession. 
The day before yesterday, the panacea, the elixir of life, the 
magic fluid that was to rejuvenate the old and reinvigorate the 
young, was sour milk. Every doctor ordered sour milk, and 
every patient took it. Factories were started for the production 
of sour milk. Rival firms claimed the possession of the only 
true lactic acid bacillus. A general odour of sour milk pervaded 
the atmosphere of Cavendish Square and its neighbourhood. Not 
to take your glass of sour milk in the middle of the morning 
stamped you at once as hopelessly suburban, or even actually 
provincial. What is become of it now? Where are the snows 
of yester-year? | Who orders sour milk now? Perhaps the 
doctors in Labrador or Tierra del Fuego, or wherever cast-off 
fashions go to. Who now takes sour milk? Perhaps the monks of 
Thibet. , 

That was the day before yesterday. Yesterday the fashion 
was for liquid petroleum. Every doctor ordered liquid petroleum, 
and every patient drank it. For aught I know, the idle sour milk 
factories were turned into refineries for the production of potable 
petroleum. The Old Fogies’ club competed with the Mega- 
therium in the excellence of the distillate. Every old fogy had 
his favourite bin and invited his cronies to partake. In the 
universities, wine parties gave way to paraffin parties, and Caven- 
dish Square reeked of paraffin. That was yesterday, and the 


‘ 
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craze is passing. It is not gone yet, and there are plenty of people 
who, if they should swallow a yard of lamp-wick, leave the end 
hanging out of their mouths, and light it, would give light enough 
to attract a Zeppelin ; but it is passing. A doctor who would be 
thought right up to date would almost as soon order sour milk 
as petroleum. It may still be given in the suburbs and the 
provinces, but the young doctor in Harley Street or Wimpole 
Street who is ambitious of being the very last thing in doctors 
looks with scorn upon the petroleum that he ordered yesterday, 
and the sour milk that he ordered the day before, and pins his 
faith on psycho-analysis. He takes, I suppose, what his grand- 
father would have called a carminative and stomachic, to keep 
him from being sick, and reads his Freud until nausea overcomes 
him. He gets by heart the jargon about ‘ repressed complexes,’ 
‘unconscious painful ideas,’ and so forth, and blossoms out into 
the full-blown psycho-analyst. With half a dozen stock phrases 
and a strong stomach, it is as easy as ordering sour milk, and much 
more profitable. We are now at the height of this wave of 
fashion, but I doubt if it will last as long as any of its predecessors. 
For one thing, if they did not do much good, they did no harm ; 
and for another, they were patronised not only by the young, 
who are more eager to be thought up to date and more avid 
after the last new thing, but by a fair proportion of the older and 
more experienced men also. Psycho-analysis, however, is con- 
fined entirely to the younger men. You cannot catch an old 
bird with such very unappetising chaff. Its humbug is too 
transparent to take in a man of any experience, and its effects 
are not merely harmless but actively pernicious. 

The whole fabric of psycho-analysis rests upon the false con- 
ception of the unconscious mind, and upon flimsy evidence which 
no one with any logical training would kill a flea upon, much 
less hang a dog upon. This is the kind of evidence by which 
it is supported. Have you forgotten a word? Then that word 
is associated in your mind with some painful idea which causes 
you to thrust the word out of your memory. You say you don’t 
thrust it out, you would rather remember it; but you are mis- 
taken, you have an unconscious desire to get rid of it, because 
it is painful. But you feel no pain? Of course you don’t, the 
pain is unconscious. And you have no painful association with 
the word? My dear sir, the very fact that you deny it proves 
conclusively that it is painful, or why should you deny it? This 
is the stuff that is taken up and exploited by men who have 
had a university education, and some of whom have, I believe, 
passed an examination in logic. Judge, then, of the value of logic 
“as she is taught ’ in enabling men to estimate evidence ! 

Dr. Thomson’s inability to see the humour of my master’s 
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answer, that the pebble I picked up was ‘ common jasper,’ places 
me in @ position of extreme embarrassment. From the way 
he spells his name, no less than from the revelation that he 
received his education at Glasgow University, I had already 
surmised that he belongs to that otherwise intellectual nation that 
jokes with difficulty. To explain a joke is at the best of times 
what he himself would call a sair, sair task: to explain a joke 
to a Scotchman is, if my reverend antagonist will pardon the 
expression, the very deuce: but to expound a text of Scripture 
to a Doctor of Divinity requires an amount of effrontery that 
I make no claim to possess. It might discover a remnant of 
diffidence in the Kaiser himself. In these embarrassing circum- 
stances the utmost I can do is to refer my antagonist 
to Revelation xxi. 11, and to explain that to give to ‘a stone 
most precious’ the title of common jasper is a contradiction in 
terms almost as flagrant as the unconscious pain of the psycho- 
analysts. 

I grieve to find that there are many statements in my article 
that are difficult for Dr. Thomson to understand. He must 
kindly make allowances for me on the ground that I have been 
dabbling in scholastic logic, which may have left upon me 
some of its evil effects, one of which, as I pointed out before, 
is to deprive its students of the faculty of expressing their mean- 
ing clearly. However, of the many he mentions only two, so 
I take heart again. He does not understand how a competent 
logic would have taught Dr. McDougall that the relation between 
Mind and Body is an insoluble problem, and he says that this 
competent logic dwells, as yet unrevealed, in my brain; and I 
had fondly thought that my New Logic was as well known to 
every logician as his Mill or his Fowler! This is disillusionment 
indeed. In that immortal work it is proved by the strictest 
canons of reasoning that the problem of the relation between 
Mind and Body is insoluble ; and Dr. Thomson’s second difficulty, 
about the nine or ten quantities that logicians enumerate in pro- 
positions, though they declare they are only two, is explained 
in the same precious volume. 

And then Dr. Thomson speculates about me as a ‘ psycho- 
logical phenomenon.’ I am flattered. I have been called many 
names in my time, and some of them by logicians too—ignorant, 
foolish, paradoxical, presumptuous, impracticable, and (by Sir 
Victor Horsley), vulgar, abusive, and liar—but I was never 
called such a long name before. What moves Dr. Thomson to 
this explosion of feeling is that he cannot for the life of him 
make out what purpose I had in writing the article on Science 
and Logic to which he replies, and he speculates on this subject 
until he becomes in wandering mazes lost. It was to pick a bone 
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with Professor Karl Pearson; it was to get in a dig at the 
Mendelians ; it was to revenge myself on the Medico-Psychological 
Association for its treatment of my thesis on the punishment 
of lunatics. No, it was none of these. Dr. Thomson will be 
astonished : his pastoral experience has given him, I am afraid, 
@ very unfavourable impression of the obliquity of the motives 
by which the members of his flock shape their conduct ; and has 
taught him that the ostensible motive is never the real motive ; 
but let me assure him that, with all his experience of Caledonian 
congregations, he little knows the absence of guile in the physi- 
cian, especially the physician for mental diseases. My motives 
in writing the article were actually what they purported and 
pretended to be, no more and no less. They were to draw atten- 
tion to the absurdities of the old Logic; to show how badly 
a competent logic is needed, and to illustrate the need by 
examples; incidentally to clear up a very prevalent confusion 
as to what is meant by science ; and to explain what logic ought 
to do, and if it were a competent logic, would do. 

So far I have noticed those matters only on which I have 
been unfortunate enough to incur Dr. Thomson’s disapproval. It 
is @ pleasanter and more grateful task to notice that there are 
still many charges that I have made against the old logic in 
which he does not disagree with me, and these, I find, are quite 
as grave as, and more numerous than those to which he objects. 
I now salute him, and with every expression of goodwill and 
esteem I take my leave of him, and turn to Mr. Shelton.” 

Eastern potentates, in their diplomatic correspondence with 
his Majesty’s representatives abroad, are apt to preface their 
communications with a long recital, both of their own numerous 
titles, and of their sentiments of esteem for his Majesty, his 
representative, and all that pertains to them. In telegraphing 
these documents to headquarters, it is customary, I believe, for 
the local official to summarise these flowery, lengthy, and irrele- 
vant particulars in the words ‘ After Compliments,’ or even in 
the letters A.C., and then to give the gist of the matter in full. 
I trust that I may be allowed to follow this distinguished example, 
and summarise Mr. Shelton’s references to my untruthfulness, 
plagiarism, inefficiency, disregard of the amenities of controversy, 
and so forth, in the expression ‘ After Compliments,’ and may 
proceed at once to the gist of his article. 

It now seems that when he entitled his article ‘ The Logic of 
Thought and the Logic of Science,’ he did not mean, as the 
title implies, that there is one logic of thought and another and 
different logic of science, and that thought and science are apart 


2 ‘Logic and Science,’ by H. 8. Shelton, Nineteenth Century and After, 
May 1918. 
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from one another. It seems that he meant no more than what 
has always been meant by Deduction and Induction. I am sorry 
I misunderstood him, but I think his expressions lent themselves 
to misunderstanding and rendered it unavoidable. These two 
branches of logic have always been distinguished. That which 
is called Deduction formerly included all that was known of 
logic : that which is called Induction is of modern growth. Mr. 
Shelton gives to it the additional titles of Methodology, and of 
the Logic of Science. It seems to me a pity to give new names 
to familiar things, unless there is some good reason for doing 
so; and that it may be disadvantageous is shown by my mis- 
understanding. Mr. Shelton says that induction is now generally 
known as methodology, but I have consulted a dozen of the 
ordinary text-books, from Mill to Professor Carveth Read’s Logic, 
published within the last month, and I find that they all call 
it Induction : none of them use the word methodology. To call 
it the Logic of Science is very misleading. It may mislead other 
people, as it seems to have misled Mr. Shelton, into supposing 
that there is some mode of reasoning peculiar to the natural 
sciences, which is not used in reasoning in other subjects. 

Of the present state of deductive reasoning Mr. Shelton offers, 
in his reply to me, no opinion, but from other utterances of 
his it appears that he has no quarrel with the accepted doctrines, 
and regards them as satisfactory. In this I differ from him pro- 
foundly. In my opinion, the doctrines of Deduction which have 
been accepted for the last two thousand years are as erroneous 
as the doctrines of judicial astrology which were accepted for 
six thousand years. In this opinion I am in agreement with 
Dr. Schiller, whom Mr. Shelton calls a more consistent and 
more formidable opponent, and with Mr. Alfred Sidgwick, who 
exposes the pretensions of the old logic, says Mr. Shelton, more 
clearly and with greater knowledge. I do not enter into com- 
petition with these gentlemen, whose services to the cause of 
reform I gratefully acknowledge, but there is this difference 
between them and myself, that, though both of them have attacked 
the old logic as vigorously as I have, neither of them has proposed 
any alternative. I have. Both of them are solely critical and 
destructive. I also am critical and destructive, but I am con- 
structive as well. Not content with showing that the old logic 
of Aristotle and the schools is wrong, which is easy enough, 
I propose a logic that I maintain is right; and is right on these 
grounds among others : It solves every logical problem, including 
many that by the old logic are insoluble. It includes every 
possible form and mode of deduction as well as the very few 
included in the old logic. Its fallacies are breaches of its rules. 
The fallacies of the old logic are not breaches of its own rules. 
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It is impossible to break a rule of the new logic without com- 
mitting a fallacy: it is possible to break every rule of the old 
logic without committing a fallacy. It is impossible to perpetrate 
a fallacy without breaking a rule of the new logic : it is possible 
to perpetrate any number of fallacies without breaking a rule 
of the old. On these grounds I submit, not that the new logic 
should necessarily be accepted, but that it is worth examination. 
This submission is not allowed. Logicians will not examine the 
new logic. Mr. Shelton, indeed, professed in his Quarterly 
Review article to examine it, but Mr. Shelton repudiates the 
title of logician, and his account of the new logic is so erroneous 
that he must have mixed it up.with some of the other books 
included in his review. So much for Deductive Logic. 

Inductive Logic, which Mr. Shelton calls methodology, 
and the Logic of Science, he defines as the study of scientific 
method, the attempt to throw light on the methods and processes 
by which the student can best advance his subject and discrimi- 
nate between truth and error ; and he seems to regard the attempt 
as hopeless. 


The general consensus of opinion now inclines to the view that the 
attempt, in the form that Mill made it, is impossible. It is beginning to 
be generally accepted ... that induction, unlike deduction, is not a 
process capable of rigid expression. Nevertheless, few will deny that, 
even if Mill’s philosophical views are erroneous, his account of the process 
of scientific investigation is an admirable work and a powerful and pene- 
trating study of scientific method. 


Well, I am one of the few. I was brought up in that idolatry 
of Mill which prevailed in the latter half of the last century, 
and it was with astonishment and consternation that I found, 
when I came to examine his Logic critically, that it is a mass 
of confusion and self-contradiction. Some of his most important 
terms, such as Condition, he never defines at all; those that 
he does define he defines over and over again in senses that are 
wavering, incongruous, discordant, and often inconsistent. Of 
Cause and Causation he gives more than a dozen definitions, all 
different, some irreconcilable with others, some self-contradictory. 
His Four Methods of Experimental Inquiry are not four, but 
five. They are stated in forms so uncouth, so obscure, so 
cumbrous, of such elephantine ponderosity, that it is most diffi- 
cult to discover the meaning of some of them, and when the 
meaning has been laboriously dissected out, it is found to be 
absurd, and the method impracticable. 

In view of Mill’s gigantic reputation, these assertions will 
not be accepted, and onght not to be accepted, without conclusive 
proof. Such proof it is not difficult to. furnish. Take his first 
and simplest Canon of Experimental Inquiry : 
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‘If two or more instances of the phenomenon under investiga- 
tion have only one circumstance in common, the circumstance in 
which alone all the instances agree [why not ‘this circum- 
stance ’?] is the cause (or the effect) of the phenomenon.’ 

Apply this to a concrete case, and let the ‘ phenomenon under 
investigation ’ be green colour. Two or more instances of green 
colour (a bucket, an armchair, and a pool ball) have only one 
circumstance in common (that they are green) ; this circumstance 
(that they are green) is the cause (or the effect) of the green 
colour. 

This booby trap is so obvious that many of Mill’s followers 
have noticed it, and have modified the Canon so that it reads 
“have only one other circumstance in common.’ Let us see how 
the amended formula works out in practice, and let the ‘ pheno- 
menon ’ still be green colour. 

If two or more instances (a bucket, an armchair, and a pool 
ball) of the phenomenon under investigation (green colour) have 
only one other circumstance (that they are in the same house) 
in common, this circumstance (being in the same house) is the 
cause (or the effect) of the given phenomenon (green colour). 

Again, take the Method of Residues : 

‘Subduct [why not subtract or deduct?] from any pheno- 
menon such part as is known by previous induction to be the 
effect of certain antecedents, and the residue of the phenomenon 
is the effect of the remaining antecedents.’ 

The classical instance that is given in almost every book is 
the discovery of Neptune. After all the perturbations of the planet 
Uranus that were due to the attraction of the known planets 
had been reckoned, there remained a certain residue of perturba- 
tion that was unaccounted for by them; and the detection of 
this residual perturbation led astronomers to guess that there 
must be some other source of perturbation, then unknown, and 
to look for it. But the planet Neptune was not discovered by 
the Method of Residues, and no cause of anything has ever been 
discovered by the Method of Residues. All that has ever been 
discovered by this method is that there is something to account 
for, something of which the cause is unknown ; and then search 
by appropriate methods, none of which is given by Mill’s Canons, 
has revealed the cause ; but the cause has never been discovered 
by the Method of Residues. 

As every writer on the subject cites Mill’s Canons, and bases 
his treatment of the subject upon Mill, it is not to be wondered 
at that Mr. Shelton should have found that ‘ during the seventy 
years which have elapsed since the publication of Mill’s Logic, 
they have accomplished practically nothing,’ and I venture to 


predict that they will accomplish practically nothing until Mill’s 
4x2 
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methods are superseded and rejected, and Mill’s influence is 
abolished. One of Mill’s most pernicious legacies to subsequent 
writers was the notion that the methods pursued in scientific 
investigation are sui generis, and different in kind from the 
methods in other practical pursuits. ‘On the practical side,’ 
says Mr. Shelton, ‘no sensible individual can deny that there 
is a real difference between the ordered systematic structure of 
scientific knowledge, the careful induction of scientific truth . . . 
and the chaotic mass of information known as ordinary know- 
ledge.’ There is a difference no doubt; but it is a difference of 
degree only. Knowledge is knowledge only in as far as it is 
reduced to system. When it is roughly systematised we call it 
ordinary knowledge ; when it is elaborately systematised we call 
it science. Mill and his followers failed because they looked, 
as Mr. Shelton looks, for some method in science that is recondite, 
esoteric, and different from the methods of ordinary life. They 
have failed to find any such method ; and one would have thought 
that seventy years of such failure would have taught them that 
they were looking in the wrong place. I wonder if Mr. Shelton 
ever read the story of the Purloined Letter. The detectives 
searched the room, sounded the walls, probed the furniture, 
groped in the chimney, took up the floors, and ransacked the 
apartment, without finding the letter, that was lying exposed 
under their noses all the time. The methods of science will never 
be discovered and formulated until it is recognised that science 
is nothing more than the application and development of common 
sense, and the methods of science are nothing but the application 
and development of the common-sense methods that we all 
employ daily in our daily affairs. 

Astronomers are said to have discovered the planet Neptune 
by the Method of Residues. In fact they did nothing of the sort. 
They discovered that, after accounting by known causes for the 
greater part of the perturbations of Uranus, there was a residue 
that could not be so accounted for, and this was all that ever 
has been discovered by the Method of Residues. As I have indi- 
cated above, all that ever has been discovered by this method 
is that there is something unaccounted for by known causes. 
The astronomer then set to work to discover the cause. He said 
‘This must be produced by an extra cause that I have not 
reckoned on. But though it is a new effect it is not a new kind 
of effect. I am familiar with the perturbations of planets, and 
I know how they are produced. They are produced by the attrac- 
tions of other planets. Now, like effects are produced by like 
causes ; hence this perturbation must be due to the attraction of 
some undiscovered planet, and I must proceed to discover it. 
To produce this effect the causal agent must have been in a 
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certain place at a certain time.’ Then he investigates, and finds 
that at that time Neptune was in that place, or in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

When the cook finds herself short of a pot of jam she proceeds 
in precisely the same manner. This too is a residual pheno- 
menon. After accounting by known causes for the absence 
of most of her jam, she finds there is a residue of loss that can- 
not be so accounted for. She then sets to work to discover 
the cause of this residual loss. She says ‘This loss must 
be produced by some cause that I have not reckoned on; 
but though it is a new effect it is not a new kind of 
effect. I am familiar with the abstraction of pots of jam from 
my cupboard and I know how it is produced. It is produced by 
the action of human hands, Now, like effects are produced by 
like causes ; hence the abstraction of this pot must be due to the 
hands of some undiscovered person, and I must proceed to dis- 
cover him. To produce this effect the causal agent, must have 
been in a certain place at a certain time.’ Then she investi- 
gates and finds that at that time the page boy was in that place 
or in the neighbourhood. 

There is nothing new, nothing recondite, nothing esoteric in 
the method of the astronomer. In finding the cause of the 
residual perturbation of Uranus he employs precisely the same 
method as was employed by the cook, and as was employed by 
Mousterian man when a flint-tipped arrow came through the 
bush and stuck in his leg. ‘ Aha!’ he said, ‘like effects are pro- 
duced by like causes. Every other arrow that I have ever known 
to fly was propelled by a man with a bow. Ergo this arrow has 
been propelled by a man with a bow. I will take my flint axe 
and go after him.’ 

Nor was Mousterian man ignorant of the Method of Residues, 
though it is to be hoped that he employed it in a more logical 
form than that enunciated by Mill. When he reached home after 
clubbing the archer, he went, no doubt, to the recess in his cave 
in which he had deposited a slice of mammoth trunk for his 
dinner, and found the recess empty. No doubt he said to himself 
‘Part of this phenomenon I know to be the effect of certain 
antecedents. Mrs. Mouster took the mammoth’s foot as a 
wedding present to our neighbour. Master Mousterkin had the 
tail for lunch. Subduct these parts of the phenomenon under 
investigation, and the residue remains to be accounted for.’ 

The method of identifying criminals by means of their finger 
marks is acknowledged on all hands to be extremely ‘ scientific ’ ; 
but it is precisely the same method as was employed by Robinson 
Crusoe when he saw the footmark in the sand. ‘ My gracious!’ 
said Robinson, ‘ here is an effect having most peculiar qualities ; 
the agent that produced it must have corresponding qualities. 
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The qualities of the effect correspond with those of the human 
foot ; depend upon it, a man has trodden here.’ In reaching 
this conclusion he was justified, because he was not a scientific 
man, and he was not pursuing a scientific investigation. 

The police officer pursues precisely the same method. He 
says ‘This thumb mark has peculiar qualities; the agent that 
produced it must have had corresponding qualities. Bill Sikes! 
let’s look at your thumb. By James! Thou art the man!’ This 
is the mental operation that the policeman performs, but in 
his case the operation is fallacious and the conclusion is invalid, 
for he is a scientific man engaged in scientific investigation, and 
therefore he had no right to come to any conclusion until he had 
found ‘ two or more instances of the phenomenon under investi- 
gation having only one circumstance in common, and two or 
more instances having nothing in common except the absence 
of that circumstance.’ 

Again, Mary, or Gladys, the parlourmaid, drops the sugar 
basin on the floor and breaks it. How does she know that it was 
the impact on the floor that broke the basin? Must she ex- 
perience two or more instances of the phenomenon before she 
can be sure? But this, Mr. Shelton may say, is common ordinary 
knowledge, and the method by which causation is ascertained 
in such trivial matters is not worthy the investigation of the 
methodologist. Let us take, then, a similar instance from the 
field of science. A chemist in his laboratory (surely this is 
scientific !) pours a clear liquid into a beaker containing another 
clear liquid, and, to adhere strictly to scientific phraseology, a 
precipitate is thrown down. How does the chemist know that 
the addition of the second liquid was the cause of the precipita- 
tion? Must he suspend his judgment until he has seen two or 
more instances of the phenomenon? Perhaps he ought to, but 
he doesn’t ; and a competent ‘ methodology ’ will not require him 
to, but will explain why he need not. But on what ground does 
he assume that his addition of the reagent was the cause of the 
precipitate? Mill does not explain. His followers do not ex- 
plain. Can Mr. Shelton explain? In any case, the ground for 
his conviction is precisely the same as that which convinces 
Gladys that the fall of the sugar basin on the floor was the cause 
of the breakage. What is the ground? We need not take up the 
floor or grope up the chimney to find it. It lies open on the table. 

‘It is interesting to note,’ says Mr. Shelton, ‘that he (Dr. 
Mercier) appears to dispute that methodology is a possible or 
desirable addition to philosophical knowledge. But this is due 
to his mental confusion.’ It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Shelton can say this after having reviewed® my New Logic, 

8 ‘The Lozic of Thought and the Logic of Science,’ Quarterly Review, July 1914 
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which contains an elaborate attempt to expound a new theory of 
induction or methodology, which does ‘attempt to distinguish 
between good methods and bad, true arguments and false, in the 
practical work of current science,’ and in the practical work that 
is not called scientific also. This, I think, disposes of his charge 
of plagiarism. There is nothing in my previous article in this 
Review but an application of the principles of the New Logic, 
which Mr. Shelton reviewed to so little purpose in the article 
that he now accuses me of plagiarising from. A book can scarcely 
plagiarise from a review of it. 

It is pleasant to turn from this difference to matters on which 
we agree. I endorse and corroborate everything that Mr. 
Shelton says of the scandalous sloth, inefficiency, and obscurant- 
ism of the logical departments of the universities. Dr. Schiller, 
Mr. Alfred Sidgwick, myself, and it appears Mr. Shelton also, 
have for years been attacking the old logic, and have publicly 
and repeatedly accused it of every fault and every sin of which 
a science could be guilty. I have proposed radical, far-reaching, 
and drastic reforms in logic. Not one professor of logic in any 
university has ever taken the slightest notice of any one of these 
attacks. There are seventeen universities in the United Kingdom 
and I think each of them has at least one professor of logic, and 
some have several professors. Dr. Schiller has published several 
books on the subject, Mr. Sidgwick has published two or three, 
I have published one; the technical journals, such as Mind, 
Science Progress, the Journal of Mental Science, have published 
articles by us, some of them many articles. The world of 
philosophy resounds with this subject. It has been discussed and 
rediscussed ; but not by the professors of logic. Not one of them 
has said one word in defence of the subject that he is paid to 
teach, even when that subject has been publicly branded as an 
imposture and a sham, as an obstacle to right thinking and a 
burden and a drag upon learning. When men of science are 
clamouring for a valid method, and when amateurs like Mr. 
Shelton and myself are endeavouring, in such leisure as we have, 
to formulate such a method, what are the men doing who are 
paid to do such work? They are slumbering in their fat pro- 
fessorships. They are sleeping in their well-stuffed professorial 
chairs. They will neither enter the Kingdom of Heaven them- 
selves, nor will they suffer them that are entering to goin. They 
make no attempt themselves to formulate such a method, nor 
will they assist, even by criticism, even by denunciation, those 
who are trying to do the work that it is their duty to do, and 
that they will not or cannot do. 

Every year some new subject clamours for admission into 
the university curriculum, and is kept out by want of the funds 
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necessary to teach it. Universities are poor, and are looking 
round anxiously for funds. Why do they not overhaul their 
professorships? One of these days they will surely do so, and 
when they find a subject taught that has long been accused of 
being false from top to bottom and from beginning to end, and 
have never been able to deny or meet the accusation, they will 
probably think it time that such a subject should be abolished, 
and the endowments of the chairs diverted to some other pur- 
pose. More unlikely things have happened. Think it over, 
messieurs. 


Cuas. A. MERCIER. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR: 
4 LIBERAL’S VIEW 


WHEN the long-drawn agony of this War has ceased, and all 
that remains is the inevitable inheritance of sorrow to us and 
inexpiable shame to our foes, in its happy issue we shall reap this 
great reward—that even as the revolt of the American Colonies 
established for the Continent of America on an immovable 
foundation the great principle of constitutional government, 
which the success of our armies and the prolongation of our 
control might have postponed for generations, so through the 
mists of diplomatic intrigue and the storm clouds of war we 
may discern the rise of a new era in the destruction of political 
and military despotism and the establishment of parliamentary 
freedom in the greatest theatre of human affairs. 

To this great purpose and the duty of maintaining our 
Empire and defending our country is added one, which now is 
perhaps predominant, to exact vengeance from a foe who has 
violated every law which civilisation or humanity could enjoin. 

That our people on the outbreak of war failed to realise or 
even dimly comprehend its true meaning and object is indubitable, 
and they have been subjected to reproach for their alleged in- 
difference to the unquestionable duty of every man to play his 
best and noblest part for the maintenance of the power and glory 
of his Empire against the assault of a terrible and merciless foe. 
It is true that hostilities commenced with no manifestation of 
public enthusiasm, there was no ringing of bells and lighting of 
bonfires such as signalised Pitt’s reluctant declaration in 1793 of 
war against France. The reason is not far to seek; in the past, 
great wars have almost always been preceded by prolonged inter- 
national controversy and menacing incidents, whereas to the 
uninformed multitude the present great War came with startling 
suddenness—there was no distant muttering of thunder to 
presage the storm which rages around us. 

It was no case of national honour affronted, wrong done to 
British subjects, insolent invasion of our rights; such cases as 
these inflame the public mind, and popular indignation antici- 
pates the formal declaration of war. More than all this, no word 
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was said by our statesmen to kindle that lofty spirit of national 
pride and dignity which has never hitherto been evoked in vain. 
‘I want,’ said the Great Commoner on the eve of the Seven Years’ 
War—the war which created a new epoch in English history and 
transformed her from an insular kingdom into a mighty Empire— 
‘ to call England out of that enervate state into which 20,000 men 
from France can shake her’; his glowing eloquence inflamed 
with patriotic ardour his fellow-countrymen and inspired the 
courage which animated our soldiers and sailors who fought at 
Minden and Quiberon. 

Not thus did we enter upon this War. Our Ministers indeed 
addressed the people, but it was to explain ‘ what the War was 
about,’ and momentarily permit our people to peer through the 
veil of secrecy which conceals the history of diplomatic intrigue ; 
in silence and darkness the British Army left our shores, and not 
until after the Continents of Europe and America were apprised 
of the event did the British public learn that a British Army had 
landed on the coast of France; in these days of submarines and 
mines there might have been very sound reason for this course, 
but, be that as it may, it was not calculated to arouse popular 
enthusiasm. 

In vain however do we seek for even plausible reason for 
the suppression of all news which would display before the eyes 
of their admiring countrymen the heroism and fortitude of those 
who serve in our Army and Navy. The story of the retirement 
from Mons, one long-drawn battle in which the strategy of our 
generals shone with no less lustre than the valour of our soldiers, 
was indeed told in all its terrible truth in the pages of The Times, 
its truth only to be disavowed from the Treasury Bench in terms 
of bitter condemnation. The story was true, and, months after, 
it was revealed to the public in the despatch of the Commander- 
in-Chief, but its tale of heroism came too late to mitigate the 
anguish of those who mourned for their dead or kindle the fire 
of emulation in the hearts of those who had not yet answered 
the call of duty. 

For many weary weeks in deadly monotony we read the 
translation of despatches from French Headquarters that at 
some, to us unknown, ‘ sector’ an advance was made, an attack 
repulsed or a retirement effected. By the complaisance of the 
Press Bureau a censored letter from a soldier at the Front was 
permitted to be published telling us a soldier’s simple narrative 
of the heroic death of Lieutenant —— and Private ——, of 
—— Regiment. It is true that even this anonymous record 
touched our hearts with pride and sympathy, although the 
picture was in cold black and white, an abstract conception ; with 
what glowing colours would it have appealed to our imagination 
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if the title of the gallant regiment and the names of the heroic 
two had been revealed! When at length for a moment the spell 
of pedantic secrecy was broken and we were told the story of the 
charge of the London Scottish, how great was the outburst of 
popular enthusiasm ! how the young Scots, and those who claimed 
to be young Scots, crowded to the recruiting stations to gain the 
honour of serving in the ranks of a regiment which won such 
high renown ! 

To appease the indignation of the public at this incompre 
hensible concealment, we were for some weeks oppressed by the 
trivialities of an ‘Eye Witness’ at Headquarters who confined 
his information to the description of incidents which for the most 
part might have been the accompaniment of Autumn Manceuvres 
on Salisbury Plain. 

Lately we have been vouchsafed fuller information of the 
efforts and achievements of our troops than what we may gather 
from the terrible roll-call of the dead, and the poignancy of our 
sorrow for those who have gone subsides in our admiration for 
the heroism with which they met their fate. 

The human intellect fails to comprehend what purposes of 
strategy or tactics could possibly be served by the impenetrable 
barrier by which the Government excluded the public from all 
knowledge of the fortune of the War and the bearing of our 
troops. Certainly their silence served no other political purpose 
than to produce disquietude and despondency, for lack of true 
information was the prolific parent of wild rumours of military 
reverses and disasters to our Navy; these unfounded rumours 
would never have prevailed if full and frank reports, within the 
general limits which our Commander-in-Chief might define and 
the military censorship at the Front might sanction, had been 
permitted. The censorship established in London has been a 
source of constant irritation to the Press and the public ; it would 
be ungenerous to speak in disparagement of men who have 
striven to do their best, but it may well be doubted whether a 
Chancery lawyer is gifted with those qualities which enable him 
accurately to adjust the relation between what the public desire 
and military necessity requires. 

It is not the purpose of this article to endeavour to explore 
the causes of the War, but solely to discuss the political action of 
the Government in relation thereto. The former would indeed 
be a hopeless task; as Lord Rosebery—whose long seclusion 
from active participation in directing our foreign policy is to be 
profoundly regretted—in the early days of the War observed, 
those causes are not within our knowledge. The records of the - 
long catena of causes are enshrined in the cabinets of monarchs - 
and statesmen ; the full story of diplomatic intrigue and sinister ° 
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design will not, it is probable, be revealed during the lifetime 
of this generation. 

The call to arms has been responded to by our people to an 
extent far in excess of the expectation of any reasonable man, 
and this despite many conditions which were adverse and under 
circumstances of extreme discouragement. Throughout its long 
history, despite her participation in many glorious campaigns, 
England never was a military nation, nor was ‘ soldiering ’ ever 
popular with our people. The methods, even so late as the 
Napoleonic wars, by which we enlisted our troops, and the harsh- 
ness, extending to a much later period, with which they were 
treated, alike during and after service, produced a repugnance to 
military duty the tradition of which still survives. Further, the 
vast majority of our population is engaged in industrial pursuits 
the advantages, economic and social, of which contrast favourably 
with those pertaining to the profession of arms. Moreover, the 
War opened with the gloomy warnings of a pessimist Press, while 
alone among his colleagues the Prime Minister sounded a higher 
note. He expressed confidence in our cause and reliance on our 
people, and his speeches instinct with the pride of Empire have 
recalled to us in some degree the spirit with which our forefathers 
went to battle. But the confidence of the Prime Minister was 
reproved as unseemly optimism, and we were enjoined in 
lugubrious homilies to forsake all social pleasures and concentrate 
our minds upon devising means successfully to resist the invasion 
of a German host. Happily our people’s good sense has not 
suffered them to be discouraged by these gloomy vaticinations ; 
they recognise that whatever may be the sorrows of individuals, 
and they indeed are heavy and grievous, the nation at large 
should be proud and face with cheerful confidence the task 
which lies before it. It has done so; not less than 2,000,000 
men have responded to the call of their country, they have come 
from mine, farm, factory, and workshop, from the busy offices of 
commerce and the secluded homes of our country gentry; and 
though we may look, mostly in vain, for the familiar names of 
commercial magnates on the roll of honour, the ancient families 
of England have maintained with undiminished glory the proud 
record of their race. 

Our confidence in the executive officers who are in command 
of our Army and Navy is firm and unabated; that confidence 
causes us to regard with equanimity the bombardment of our 
coast towns and the destruction of our merchantmen by sub- 
marines, and with resignation the terrible losses our Army has 
sustained. But even if the confidence were less profound and 
our admiration more tempered, while their work remains un- 
finished we should refrain from uttering one word which might 
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impair their confidence or shake their resolution to attain ultimate 
victory. 

Over those acts which are beyond the sphere of their 
initiative, and for which the Government or a department of the 
Government is alone responsible, which are acts of policy and 
not of strategy or tactics, we are entitled to exercise freedom of 
criticism. Within this category fall the decision of the Govern- 
ment to force by a naval operation without adequate land support 
the passage of the Dardanelles, and the despatch of a Naval 
Brigade to Antwerp; yet even in these cases, despite our mis- 
givings, we refrain from criticism. Our knowledge may be 
imperfect, the reasons urged we may fail to appreciate properly ; 
and above all in these acts of our ministers on which naval or 
military action is consequential we should refrain from any com- 
ment which might breathe the spirit of timidity or hesitation into 
their counsels. But where criticism does not intrude directly 
or indirectly upon naval or military operations, it becomes an 
essential duty of Parliament and the public to exercise with 
freedom that function upon every act of the Government which 
is fairly open to question. 

One unprecedented feature of the present War was the 
renunciation by Parliament of all effective control over the con- 
duct of the War, and even over legislation ancillary thereto. For 
this abnegation of duty the leaders of the Opposition are mainly 
responsible. The Ministry invited their co-operation in 
deliberative functions, and they accepted the invitation ; with the 
result that the most precious attribute of a parliamentary Opposi- 
tion, the power of free and candid criticism, has been materially 
weakened. Lately, and notably by Lord Curzon, attempts were 
made partially to resume its legitimate functions; but so long 
as the principal leaders of the Opposition sat in council with 
ministers such efforts were bound to be ineffective. 

If the Liberal Opposition had adopted this attitude during the 
South African War it would have found much justification ; a large 
and compact Irish party, aided by auxiliaries in the Liberal 
ranks, was in direct sympathy with the enemy and indifferent 
to the means by which it might embarrass the Government and 
encourage our antagonists ; now there is no section of the House 
of Commons, and hardly an individual, who is not anxious to 
assist the Government in bringing the War to a successful end. 

The Government has, however, now seen fit to make a 
remarkable change in the relation of ministers to Parliament ; 
despite its unbroken parliamentary majority and its apparent 
support by the country the Liberal Administration has, subject 
to the approval of Parliament, terminated its existence and a 
coalition Ministry is formed, the first in English history since the 
ill-starred and short-lived Administration of Fox and North. 
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We have not yet had a very clear revelation by ministers of 
the object and purpose of this political revolution; a Liberal 
organ, generally regarded as inspired, suggests that the object 
is to ‘stamp out’ the unrestrained criticism, which has recently 
been prevalent; another somewhat cynical reason advanced is 
that it is the most convenient means for getting rid of incon- 
venient men ; the most probable explanation is that it is the logical 
outcome of the arrangement made on the outbreak of the War 
between the Ministry and the leaders of the Opposition that the 
latter should co-operate with the Government in the conduct of 
affairs during the War by consultation and advice; where there 
is responsibility there also should be power, and the advent of 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Bonar Law to the 
Cabinet cannot be regarded otherwise than as an accession of 
wisdom to the Ministry, and what is perhaps of greater conse- 
quence, a source of fuller confidence to the country. 

The arrangement undoubtedly has its disadvantages: it 
liberates the Government from the restrained and moderated 
criticism of the regular Opposition, and exposes it to the more 
reckless and dangerous animadversions of individual members 
or parliamentary groups. 

The inclusion of the Labour party in the coalition is of 
doubtful expediency; that party has, as past events have 
frequently demonstrated, little control over Labour, which is not 
homogeneous in relation to its political or economic operations. 
Official association with the Government by the parliamentary 
Labour leaders will inevitably, by developing distrust and 
suspicion among the working classes, impair what measure of 
authority and influence they possess ; the Irish party, which has 
the true instinct of statesmanship, have always regarded a formal 
or official alliance with an English party as fatal to their influence 
over their fellow-countrymen, and similar results will ensue to 
the Labour party if its leaders occupy ministerial offices. 

The Cabinet, or, to speak with more precision, a section of the 
Cabinet, enjoys the powers of an absolute monarch, and in their 
exercise even greater, for the actions of a monarch are tempered 
by fear of the ever-jealous resentment of his subjects, whereas 
the powers of the Government were freely and ungrudgingly 
conferred upon them by a democratic Parliament which can 
but would only in the event of their extravagant abuse, 
revoke them; their power extends not merely to the control of 
operations in the War and matters auxiliary thereto, but even to 
the extent of excluding in no small degree the persons and 
property of the civil population of the country from the protection 
of our normal laws. 

Parliament with magnificent simplicity of faith has in effect 
declared to the Government ‘ we confide in this great crisis of 
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our Empire’s fate all powers which you may deem necessary for 
ensuring the safety of our people and the success of our armies.’ 

How marked the contrast between the attitude of this Parlia- 
ment and its predecessors in the great wars of the past! During 
our wars with America and revolutionary France, in our supreme 
struggle with Napoleon, even when, without an Ally and almost 
without a friend, the fortunes of the State hung trembling in 
the balance, sometimes by moderate criticism, more often with 
unmeasured and occasionally unscrupulous invective, successive 
Governments were attacked, not only on matters of high policy 
but on every detail of alleged misconduct or negligence in their 
conduct of the War; neither did Pitt nor other ministers of that 
day seek shelter from criticism, or excuse for withholding infor- 
mation, in the now well-worn formula that discussion or reply 
was ‘ against the public interest.” On the contrary, reliant upon 
tle good sense and patriotism of the House of Commons, they 
invited rather than discouraged debate, and sought by full in- 
formation and frank disclosure to satisfy. the sceptical and 
inquisitive. 

The policy of this country towards neutral commerce, and 
the capture of neutral vessels carrying foodstuffs which might 
be intended for German consumption were, generally, subjects 
upon which the deliberation of Parliament might usefully have 
been invited. 

Our treatment of neutral commerce provoked the suscepti- 
bilities of the Government of the United States, but although 
we undoubtedly violated a well-established rule of international 
law in seizing ships carrying to neutral ports conditional contra- 
band which in the judgment of our naval commanders was 
intended for Germany, the exigencies of the situation fully 
justified our action, and our undertaking to restore ship, and pay 
freight and full value of the cargo, removed all just cause of 
complaint on the part of the United States. 

Further, it must be remembered that it was only subsequently 
to the distribution by Germany of automatic contact mines over 
the North Sea, and the consequent destruction of many British 
and neutral merchantmen, that we proceeded to the somewhat 
extreme course of capturing all ships, whether destined to 
neutral or enemy ports, carrying foodstuffs which might be 
intended for Germany. Prior to the Declaration of London, 
which, not having been ratified, forms no part of the law of 
nations, but by whose provisions, with profound modifications, 
the Allied Powers declared they intended to be bound, food- 
stuffs could with absolute impunity be carried by neutrals to the 
enemy country, naval and military ports or stations alone 
excepted. The Declaration of London made this change in the 
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law : if the cargo of foodstuffs were intended for a ‘ Government 
department ’ they became good prize. The German Government 
during the course of the War issued a decree reducing into 
Government possession all corn and flour which might then or 
thereafter during the War be in Germany; our Government 
thereupon availed itself of the German Government's decree and 
the article, above referred to, of the Declaration of London, and 
declared all foodstuffs intended for Germany to be contraband 
of War. 

Whether or no the justification the British sought in their 
interpretation of the Declaration of London was well- or ill- 
founded is immaterial. They may have made a technical error 
in preventing the access of foodstuffs under the law of contra- 
band; they would have committed no technical error and no 
breach of the law of nations if in the first place they had availed 
themselves, as in fact they subsequently did, of the law of 
blockade in place of the law of contraband. Unhappily Germany 
availed herself of this technical error as a pretext for justifying, 
possibly in the eyes of her own people, certainly not of the rest 
of the world, her submarine warfare against non-combatant ships. 
It is indeed more than probable that preventing the access of that 
portion of her food supply which reaches Germany by way of 
the North Sea would have no appreciable effect upon her popu- 
lation or the result of the War ; it is also more than probable that 
Germany would have readily discovered some other pretext for 
what she terms her ‘ blockade’ of the British littoral. 

In this War the Government of the United States has not 
worthily maintained the majesty and dignity of that great 
Commonwealth. Her vast territories, her unlimited resources, 
her great traditions, her lofty standard of civilisation, and the 
undoubted valour of her citizens, impose upon her alike the right 
and duty to assert a commanding position in the community of 
nations. Among the great civilised Powers of the world she 
alone stands neutral, and her neutral status imposed upon her the 
obligation, not from narrow motives of self-interest but in the 
service of human society, to vindicate the principles of humanity, 
and to maintain that system of international law which by long 
and laborious process the progress of civilisation has created. 

Such has not been her course of conduct when the German 
Government, in breach of the rules which her delegates assisted 
to frame at the Hague, sowed the North Sea, an ocean highway 
of commerce, with automatic mines; it was not the appeal of 
outraged humanity but the danger to American commerce which 
excited her solicitude ; when we exercised our undoubted right of 
intercepting German commerce, she regarded not our ample 
justification for a counter-stroke to Germany’s ruthless atrocity, 
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but placed paramount to all other considerations the private 
interests of her shipowners and merchants ; when by a crowning 
act of atrocity Germany girdled our coasts with submarines, 
ignoring the sanction which the law of nations and the judgments 
of her own courts gave to the usage, she sought to deny the 
momentary display of her flag by vessels menaced with instant 
destruction ; and finally, when in violation of international law 
Germany committed a crime, an act unparalleled in the history 
of wars, she suffered her ambassador to remain at the court of 
the monarch who massacred her citizens. 

Our common origin, the sentiment that we are one people in 
two lands, might justly evoke her sympathy, or at least command 
her forbearance from insisting upon observance of international 
rules of maritime war which only for the safety of our State we 
have technically infringed ; she may indeed ignore that claim, but 
there is a higher claim than that made by a kindred nationality, 
it is the claim of civilisation and humanity that she should not 
stand by, the cold and indifferent spectator of the crimes which 
Germany has committed against the law of nations and the 
principles of human society. 

We do not ask America to be our ally ; whatever may be our 
claims, or might be our necessities, to that course our national 
pride will ever be an insuperable bar, for throughout our long 
history, even when alone we confronted the conqueror of Europe, 
we disdained to invoke assistance; not even from our Colonies 
have we craved or demanded help; it came as their freewill 
offering, and by their devotion they have made us feel that in 
this War we are fighting not under the flag of the United 
Kingdom but the United Empire. 

The public is much disgusted by the tolerance the Government 
has displayed toward enemy aliens in this country. Among our 
large alien population there are doubtless some who, through 
long residence here and the family associations they have formed, 
have broken all ties of sympathy with their native land and are 
loyal citizens of the Empire; but the sentiment of patriotism is 
not easily effaced, nor a new patriotism readily created, and we 
may justly regard with contempt those who can lightly transfer 
their affections and loyalty from the country of their birth to that 
in which they have been fortunate enough to gain honour or 
wealth. Rather ought we to distrust the professions of those who 
vaunt their loyalty to England and renounce the State to which 
they owe allegiance. 

All history feaches us that the love of fatherland is one of the 
most beautiful characteristics of the German people, and history 
also has taught us, and this War has renewed the lesson, that in 
fighting for his country the German is an unscrupulous and 
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implacable foe. There cannot be a shadow of doubt that there 
are scattered through the countryside and concentrated in our 
chief cities many thousands of Germans who at the word of 
command would hasten to the work of destruction of our public 
buildings, our railroads, docks, supplies of light and water, and 
our sacred edifices. Human life would be at their mercy, and no 
watch or ward would in the majority of cases be effective against 
the enterprise of resolute and reckless men. 

If the Germans had pursued the normal methods of warfare 
we might have spared the civilian alien, as we have done in 
former wars ; but they have not so acted, and we may reasonably 
conclude that German residents in England are ready to emulate 
the deeds of those who scatter bombs on defenceless towns or 
murder peaceful mariners. 

The differential treatment of the German submarine officers 
savoured of the nature of reprisal or retaliation; as such it was 
bound to be treated by their Government. It was indeed amply 
justified by the law of nations, which permits the summary 
execution of spies and assassins, and to the latter category those 
who lurk in the wake of peaceful merchantmen and by secret 
agencies of destruction consign their defenceless crews and 
passengers to death undoubtedly belong ; the impulse of indignant 
resentment naturally impels the outraged countrymen of the 
murdered to inflict condign punishment on the malefactors ; but 
statesmen should not act upon impulse, and it required small 
reflection to demonstrate that whatever punishment, and in fact 
it was very mild, we mete out to the submarine crews would entail 
a full measure of bitter retaliation upon British soldiers. 

The sudden creation of an immense Army imposed upon our 
Government for the purpose of its organisation and equipment 
a task which the then existing resources of supply were wholly 
inadequate to fulfil. Our existing machinery was sufficient to 
provide arms, munitions of war, clothing, means of transport, 
and general equipment for the comparatively small military 
force, regulars and otherwise, which for generations had satisfied 
the needs of the country; for the requirements of an army of 
1,000,000 men on active service that machinery was wholly 
inadequate, and the Government necessarily sought and obtained 
from Parliament powers to impress into the service of the State 
the building plant and material of private persons which might 
be utilised for that purpose ; the public cheerfully acquiesced, and 
private persons who were subjected to the exercise of these powers 
had little cause to complain of the treatment they received, which 
was on the whole generous and considerate. 

But though the Government could with facility acquire the 
necessary machinery for manufacture it was quite another task 
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to prevail upon the industrial population, who had been long 
accustomed to short hours of labour and considerable freedom for 
recreation, to work with the unintermittent toil and feverish 
haste which the exigencies of the situation demanded ; neverthe- 
less their response to the call of duty was generous, long 
superseded short hours, and overtime entailed severe physical 
exhaustion ; day and night the factories and workshops serving 
military and naval needs are in full activity. But the energies 
of our industrial population suffered from the blight of Govern- 
ment reticence, the urgency of the situation was not realised, and 
only after the belated appeals of Ministers, the plain statement 
of General French, and the accumulated outrages of the Germans, 
did our workmen rise to a true conception of the part they had to 
play in order to bring the War to a successful consummation. 

It was alleged, and not without some measure of truth, that 
intemperance played some part in restricting the output of 
munitions of war, but the charge was made in the grossest and 
most exaggerated form, it was regarded by working men as 4 
general imputation of insobriety upon the class to which they 
belonged, and it was as unjust as it was injudicious. 

It is quite true that in works where men collaborate, such 
as the Elswick factories, the intemperance and consequent 
neglect of work by a mere fraction of those employed may 
seriously impede operations and consequently limit production, 
and it is undoubtedly a very proper proceeding to take pre- 
cautions by local control and supervision to secure adequate 
protection against the evil; but to blazon abroad for the delecta- 
tion of our foes and the humiliation of our people that drunken- 
ness prevents our operatives from supplying munitions of war 
to our troops was a scandalous blunder. Equally foolish was 
the attempt to punish the temperate multitude for the fault of the 
few; the attempt failed, but had Parliament been so unwise as 
to approve it the effect on the working classes would have been a 
calamity to the country. 

Tt is not too bold an assertion that democracy has by the 
voluntary act of Parliament been superseded by a bureaucracy ; 
true the will of Parliament still remains ultimately supreme, and 
the powers it has delegafed it can revoke, but delegation is a 
more facile act than revocation, which in national emergency 
only under the pressure of the grossest abuses is likely to be 
exercised. No sane man can question the necessity in war-time 
of arming the executive with extraordinary powers ; the practice 
is as ancient as the Roman republic, but wide as was the 
authority of a dictator, the Roman Senate and people watched 
and controlled its discharge with incessant assiduity, and never 
relaxed, even when the enemy was at the gates of Rome, their 
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jealous vigilance. If extraordinary powers are conferred, the 
necessity of every specific grant should be carefully considered, 
and the utmost care should be taken that their employment 
should be limited to the necessities of the situation. The House 
of Commons without debate or criticism passed measures at the 
request of the Government which shattered every constitutional 
safeguard for the freedom of the Press and the liberty of the sub- 
ject ; in the House of Lords alone was the voice of expostulation 
heard, but that disabled authority could not regain what a popular 
assembly had yielded. 

Under the Defence of the Realm Act Parliament silently 
acquiesced in a statute which permitted an Englishman in 
England to suffer the penalty of death at the hands of a Court 
Martial. Martial law has never been proclaimed in England, and 
the reason is obvious; only when the Courts of Law by foreign 
invasion or civil war are unable to open their doors can any 
military tribunal usurp their functions, and happily our enemies 
have not been able to affect in the slightest degree the power of 
our Courts to decree justice and the ability of their officers to 
execute those decrees. It was due to Lord Parmoor that public 
opinion was aroused, and modifications have been enacted which 
in some measure have restored to Englishmen their constitutional 
right of being tried for crime by the law of the land. 

A free Press no longer exists. By the Defence of the Realm 
Act the editor or proprietor of a newspaper becomes liable to 
martial law if he publishes any ‘report or statement’ which, in 
the opinion of a Court Martial, whether true or false, would be 
likely to interfere with the success of His Majesty’s Forces or to 
prejudice His Majesty’s relations with foreign Powers. ‘ These are 
wide words,’ observed Professor Morgan,’ ‘ and they make leader 
writing a perilous pursuit ’ ; but the Act does not stop there, it sub- 
jects to trial by Court Martial the editor or proprietor who ‘ spreads 
reports or makes statements ’ likely to prejudice, in the judgment 
of a Court Martial, the recruiting, training, discipline, or adminis- 
tration of His Majesty’s Forces. As the same learned writer 
observes, and I quote his words in full: ‘To comment on 
insufficient accommodation on Salisbury Plain is quite clearly an 
offence if the military authorities or a Court of summary juris- 
diction desire to regard it as such.’ 

There is just room for criticism upon other provisions of the 
Defence of the Realm statutes and many of the regulations there- 
under, some of which are probably ultra vires, but these pro- 
visions to which I have above referred are flagrantly intolerable. 
The dissemination of false reports should doubtless be prohibited 
and sternly punished, but to lift the Executive Government out- 


1 War: its Conduct and Legal Results. Baty and Morgan. 1915. 
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side the pale of criticism and grant it extraordinary powers, and 
punish, by an irresponsible Court Martial, the newspaper editor 
who presumes to criticise the abuse of those powers, strikes at 
the root of constitutional government. It may be said we can 
trust the discretion of our Ministers; there are two conclusive 
answers to this contention : firstly, laws should contain in them- 
selves the surest guarantees of their justice, not be dependent 
upon the discretion of the executive for their just application ; 
secondly, the administration of these laws is assigned to military 
officers or at the best Courts of summary jurisdiction whose 
decisions admit of no judicial review. 

Many other arbitrary powers are conferred upon the Govern- 
ment, several of which are necessary and beneficial. No exception 
can be taken to the invasion of private rights of property or the 
restriction of the liberty of the subject in cases of military or naval 
necessity ; the loyal and patriotic citizen, however irksome they 
may be, submits without a murmur because he knows that the 
safety of the realm may depend upon his obedience ; but that the 
liberty of the subject and the freedom of the Press should be at 
the disposal of an Army major sitting at a drumhead Court 
Martial, and that this should be the result of an afternoon’s work 
of the representatives of the people, is as amazing as it is 


intolerable. 
L. A. ATHERLEY-J ONES. 














THE NINETEENTH OENTURY. 


‘THE PARTY SYSTEM BREAKS DOWN’ 


Peruaps the present time is opportune for a discussion on the 
subject of party government and, with the permission of the 
Editor of the Nineteenth Century, I propose to say a few words on 
that theme. In the existing condition of public affairs—the 
national peril I may call it—ancient animosities should be 
hushed and the voice of reason should have a chance, not often 
found, to make itself heard. Now reason, if we weigh the 
matter well, is the only rightful lawgiver, the one supreme 
governor of the State: reason, of which justice is the 
practical expression : and so the old maxim ‘ justitia fundamen- 
tum regni.’ But political parties, whatever their justification, 
whatever their necessity in certain conditions of civil society, 
seldom represent justice, and are rarely the vehicles of reason. 
They are rather the organs of passions, impulses, emotions, which 
it must be owned have played a greater part than truth and 
justice in human history. And our nature being what it is, that 
this should have been so is not matter for surprise. Man is by 
definition animal rationale. But assuredly it is not conscious 
reason that governs the lives of most of us. I say con- 
scious reason : for no doubt we often act from a rational motive 
without being in the least aware of it. Prescription has 
been called by Burke a blind form of reason. Precedents have 
principles for their original foundation. Even shibboleths may 
be the offspring, legitimate or illegitimate, of syllogisms. And 
on prescription, precedents and shibboleths political parties 
largely depend. They represent, moreover, a tendency of human 
nature which always has been potent and always will be. Sir 
Henry Maine speaks of them as being ‘ probably far more a sur- 
vival of the primitive combativeness of mankind than of con- 
scious intellectual differences between man and man.’ Unques- 
tionably, man is a combative animal. The disposition to take 
a side may be seen in every schoolboy, nay, in every nursery. 
It is the same disposition which in maturer life displays itself 
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in the formrof party. And when a party has once been brought 
into existence, the next thing is to find a name for it. ‘I reckon,’ 
says Swift, in the Hwaminer, ‘that these sorts of conceited 
appellations are usually invented by the vulgar, who, not troubling 
themselves to examine thoroughly the merits of a cause, are 
consequently the most violent partisans of what they espouse : 
and in their quarrels usually proceed to their beloved argument 
of calling names, until they light upon one which is sure to 
stick: and in time each party grows proud of that appellation 
which their adversaries, at first, intended for a reproach. Of 
this kind were the Prasini and Veneti, the Guelps and Gibelines, 
Huguenots and Papists, Roundheads and Cavaliers, with many 
others of ancient and modern date.’ 

So much as to the origin of parties. The employment of 
them as instruments of government is a recent thing in the 
world’s history. or its beginning in this country, which was 
the first to adopt it, we must go to the early years of the 
eighteenth century, or indeed, to speak more correctly, to the 
accession of the House of Hanover. It is true that Whigs and 
Tories date from the last years of the Stuart monarchy. But 
King William the Third, although, naturally enough, he relied 
chiefly on the political leaders who had raised him to the throne, 
never concealed his preference for a mixed ministry composed 
of moderate partisans taken from both sides. Indeed, as Hallam 
observes, ‘he was truly his own minister, and much better 
fitted for the office than most of those who served him.’ Queen 
Anne leaned to the Tories, but held herself independent of them. 
Her plan, we are told by Swift’s biographer, was ‘ to keep such 
a number of Whigs still in office as should be a constant check 
upon her ministers.” With King George the First, the Whigs 
naturally came into preponderating power, and the fact that 
the new monarch, owing to his ignorance of English, could not 
preside over the deliberations of his ministers—as had been 
the invariable custom of his predecessors—greatly added to 
their authority. That was the effective beginning of party 
government. ‘The Sovereign,’ writes Lecky, ‘was no longer 
the moderating power, holding the balance in a heterogeneous and 
divided Cabinet, able to dismiss a statesman of one policy and 
to employ a statesman of another, and thus in a great measure 
to determine the tendency of the Government. He could 
govern only through a political body, which, in its complete 
union and in its command of the majority in Parliament, was 
usually able, by the threat of joint resignation, which would 
make government impossible, to dictate its own terms.’ 
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Such was the genesis in our country of that system of party 
government which is with us to this day, and which other nations 
have borrowed from us. I need not dwell here upon its 
vicissitudes during the two centuries of its existence. But 
in the fact that it soon took root among our institutions, and 
became firmly established, is an argument that it was suited to 
the English character and the needs of the nation. The real 
governing power among us, from the accession of the House 
of Hanover, has been a junta of politicians whose party com- 
mands a majority in the House of Commons. They constitute 
the Cabinet, a body unknown to the Constitution, unless indeed 
it be regarded—in strictness it ought not to be—as a sort of 
Committee of the Privy Council whereof they all are members. 
Their meetings are secret, and no minutes are kept of their pro- 
ceedings. ‘They hold their positions in subordination to a First 
or Prime Minister who has nominated them and who can over- 
rule or dismiss them. But this powerful person had no definite 
status until, a few years ago, a Royal Warrant gave him formal 
recognition and fixed his place in the Table of Precedence. He 
and his colleagues are spoken of as ‘ The King’s Ministers,’ and 
rightly : but they really represent only their own party and 
its parliamentary majority. It is an arrangement which looks 
odd upon paper, but it has found a powerful apologist in Burke. 
‘Party’ he defines as ‘a body of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavours the national interest upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed.’ He argues that such 
‘connexions in politics are essentially necessary for the full per- 
formance of our public duty: because where men are not 
acquainted with each other’s principles, not experienced in each 
other’s talents, nor at all practised in their mutual habitudes 
and dispositions by joint efforts in business, no personal confi- 
dence, no friendship, no common interest subsisting among them, 
it is evidently impossible that they can act a public part with 
uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy.’ He continues : 


Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it is their first 
purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men who hold their 
opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry their 
common plans into execution, with all the power and authority of the 
State. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty 
to contend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, they 
are bound to give to their own party the preference in all things; and 
by no means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of power 
in which the whole body is not included; nor to suffer themselves to be 
led, or to be controlled, or to be overbalanced, in office or in council, 
by those who contradict the very fundamental principles on which their 
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party is,formed, and even those upon which every fair connexion must 
stand, Such a generous contention for power, on such manly and honour- 
able maxims, will easily be distinguished from the mean and interested 
struggle for place and emolument. The very style of such persons will 
serve to discriminate them from those numberless impostors, who have 
deluded the ignorant with professions incompatible with human practice, 
and have afterwards incensed them by practices below the level of vulgar 
rectitude. * 

Such are political pasties in theory. An eminent German 
publicist has claimed that they are ‘the natural and necessary 
manifestation and outcome of the mighty inward springs of 
national existence.’ I experience a difficulty in judging of the 
claim thus made for them as I am not sure that I understand 
what the Teuton means by ‘the mighty inward springs of national 
existence’; but no doubt they correspond with and represent 
various types of individual character. Take, for example, Con- 
servatism and Liberalism: each denotes a real habit of mind, 
the one receptive, the other unreceptive, or shall we say less 
receptive? It is argued that in public life both these idiosyn- 
crasies should have due play, so that the movement towards the 
future may respect the past, and thus avoid ‘raw haste, half- 
sister to delay,’ which in grasping after ideal advantage is likely 
to lose achieved good. Again: the late Mr. Chamberlain, in 
a famous speech delivered at Oxford in 1890, claimed for the party 
system the merit of ‘securing an exhaustive criticism, an 
examination into all new measures; of affording a stimulus, and 
even a healthy stimulus, to individual ambition and to the 
ingenuity of rival politicians.’ 


III 


Such is the party system in theory. Now we will go on to 
consider what has of late years been its actual working among 
us. Obviously one great peril ever attending a political party is 
that it may be so easily perverted from its proper end. Let 
us recall Burke’s definition: ‘a body of men united for pro- 
moting, by their joint endeavours, the national interest upon some 
particular principle in which they are all agreed.’ Note ‘the 
national interest.’ And he goes on to say that it is their duty to 
contend for certain situations where they may pursue their aim 
with all the power and authority of the State. ‘ Such a generous 
contention for power,’ he adds, ‘ will easily be distinguished from 
the mean and interested struggle for place and emolument.’ 
But the great danger, the ever-present and peculiarly insidious 
temptation, is that place and emolument—in one word office— 
will be regarded by party politicians as an end—the end—and 


1 Works, vol. ii. p. 3365. 
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not as a means. Lofty professions of burning zeal for the 
national welfare will be made to free and independent electors 
when the object is to win, by their suffrages, a parliamentary 
election. But when the election has been won, too often the 
dominant—the predominant—thought of the triumphant party 
is to keep the place which they have obtained, and to refrain 
from any action which might jeopardise their tenure of it. Then 
the national welfare becomes a secondary object, or is quite lost 
sight of. The one thing needful is the retention or acquisition 
of votes. This is a truth which careful observers.of every school 
of thought have noted. Thus M. Louis Blanc writes: ‘ Petites 
conceptions, petites manceuvres, petites habiletés, petites in- 
trigues, voila de quoi se compose l’art de conquérir une majorité 
dans une assemblée qui dure longtemps. On y arrive A ne plus 
tenir compte que de ce qu’on a devant soi, autour de soi, et 
le pays est oublié.’ And to the same effect a very different 
authority, the late Professor Green, writes: ‘The question of 
what really needs to be enacted by the State in order to secure 
the conditions under which a good life is possible is lost sight 
of in the quest for majorities, and as the will of the people, in 
every other sense than the measure of what the people will 
tolerate, is really unascertainable in the great nations of Europe, 
the way is prepared for the sophistries of modern political manage- 
ment, for manipulating electoral bodies, for influencing elected 
bodies, and for procuring plébiscites.’ ? 


IV 


Let us pursue this matter a little further. What is the end 
of government? Obviously, to maintain the rights of the nation 
which it governs. As obviously, the first of those rights is exist- 
ence. Now war, not peace, is the law of life: and clearly the 
primary function of government is to maintain, in a condition 
of efficiency, such fleets and armies, and other preparations for 
war, as the security of the nation against its rivals demands. 
How far has that duty been discharged of late, under our system 
of party government? It is matter of common notoriety that for 
the last twenty years—to go back no further—the nations around 
us, notably France and Germany, have been steadily increasing ’ 
their naval and military equipment. It is matter of like notoriety 
that our party Governments have displayed extraordinary 
apathy to the danger thus caused to the British Empire. Con- 
servatives and Liberals are alike open to this indictment. I have 
just been re-reading an article which I wrote for the Nineteenth 
Century in the year 1900, when we were still in the throes of 
2 Works, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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the Boer War, although the most anxious period was passed. 
The nation, thrilled by the colossal blunders which had marked 
the earlier part of the conflict, had aroused the Government from 
its torpor. Two of our ablest Generals—one of them, alas! is 
no longer with us—had been despatched to the seat of hostilities 
together with the Regular troops which could be collected from 
all quarters: the Colonies had rallied to our aid: volunteers— 
the flower of British manhood—had offered themselves and, in 
spite of hindrances of all kinds from the War Office, had gone 
to the Front.- The tide turned: and a feeling of relief was 
generally experienced. But the popular feeling in France, just 
then, gave cause for much uneasiness. Sympathy with the Boers 
was strong there : and those who knew the country best were of 
opinion that the madness of the people might, at any moment, 
plunge it into war with us. There were other causes for anxiety, 
but of these I need not speak. A widely spread feeling prevailed 
that England was in a crisis of the utmost gravity. ‘ Alone with 
our fleet in the midst of a Europe which has many scores to pay off, 
and will be only too glad to pay them off ’—that was the picture 
which Lord Rosebery drew: and it was a true one. Public 
opinion was aroused, and Lord Salisbury’s Government felt them- 
selves obliged to do something to allay the anxiety which was 
gnawing at the hearts of men. Accordingly, on the 12th of 
February, Mr. George Wyndham, the Under Secretary for War, 
rose in his place in the House of Commons, and proposed a scheme 
of which the chief features were as follows : 

(i) 80,000 men to be added to the Regular Army—if so many 
recruits can be enlisted. 

(ii) The Auxiliary Forces to be increased by 70,000 men, or 
at least by 50,000—*f so many can be induced to join. 

(iii) Officers to be provided for this conjectural augmenta- 
tion of our military strength, from the reserve of officers, from 
the Colonies, the universities, the public schools—#f they can 
be got. 

This hypothetical addition of 100,000 men to the Regular 
troops then in the country—whose number was gravely stated at 
109,000—would, it was affirmed, together with the Reserves not 
yet called up, and the Auxiliary Forces, make our total military 
strength in these islands 409,000 men. 

Such was the miserable abortion of a plan of national defence 
which it was Mr. Wyndham’s hard fate to bring forward. The 
caustic comment made upon it by a wise old warrior was ‘It is 
a simple fraud.’ But why did the Government prefer the risk 
of irretrievable national disaster to a really effective scheme? 
The answer is that they were afraid of losing votes. They were in 
alarm that the Opposition would dish them—to use Lord Derby’s 
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celebrated phrase. And so they prepared a Nothing which should 
look like a Something, and blunt the edge of criticism—as indeed 
it in some sort did. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, if he did 
not bless the Government abortion, at all events refrained from 
cursing it. What he dreaded above all things was to commit 
himself and his followers—I quote his own words—to ‘ any great 
scheme for the development, the increase, the extension, or the 
reconstruction of our Army forces.’ 


Vv 


The months went swiftly on, and before long Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was in a position to give practical expres- 
sion to his views on the subject of our Army forces. A General 
Election had placed his party in a great majority in the House 
of Commons. He became Prime Minister, and one of his first 
measures—the measure was peculiarly his own—was to reduce 
our insufficient Army by more than thirty thousand men. 
Personally, a cultivated and high-principled man, he was, politi- 
cally, a. disciple of Bright and Cobden, and so lived in terror of 
‘ bioated armaments ’ and in expectation of ‘ a calico millennium.’ 
His eyes were blinded by the mists of party to the signs of the 
times—even the Boer War had failed to open them. nd to 
those who could read those signs, and interpret the warnings 
which they conveyed, he and his party turned a deaf ear. It was 
in vain that a great soldier and a great patriot urged upon the 
Government the duty of realising the true state of the Army, 
and its unpreparedness for war; that he pleaded the absolute 
necessity of it being strong enough to ensure our country’s safety ; 
that he adjured those who directed our national affairs not to 
put faith in arbitration schemes or Hague Conferences, or even 
in treaties—which he knew well would be regarded by certain 
belligerents as merely ‘scraps of paper’; that he insisted upon 
the gravity of the issue as involving nothing short of the future 
of the Country and of the Empire; that he contended for the 
obligation of every man to serve his country in arms.* His appeal 
was ignored, except indeed by a pert Under Secretary who 
ventured to rebuke him as one that troubled the Ministerial Israel. 
Why was this? Not assuredly because the extremely intelligent 
gentlemen who directed the Liberal Party did not recognise, in 
their heart of hearts, that he spoke the words of truth and sober- 


’ Which, I may observe, was the main conclusion arrived at by the Norfolk 
Commission : ‘ that it is the duty of every citizen of military age and sound 
physique to be trained for the national defence, and to take part in it should 
emergency arise.” 
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ness; no, but because they feared, if they gave heed to them, 
the loss of the votes of the Little Englanders, the Jacobin 
Doctrinaires, the Pacificists, the Channel Tunnelists, et hoc genus 
omne, who made up some third of the majority whereby they 
held office. This indeed Lord Roberts knew perfectly well and 
frankly testified in writing to The Times on the 16th of December 
1911. These are his words : 


I do not think I overstate the case if I say that the great bulk of 
members of both Houses of Parliament, no matter to which party they 
may belong, are in their own minds persuaded that compulsory service 
is not only advisable but essential to the future greatness and stability 
of the Empire, and that they are restrained from giving utterance to 
their views not from lack of conviction but from party considerations. 


But like the Patriarch prescient of the doom of the Cities of 
the Plain, Lord Roberts seemed to the players of the party game 
‘as one that mocked.’ Some sort of answer to him appeared, 
however, to be necessary, and it was given by Lord Haldane, a 
master in the art of making the worse reason appear the better. 
It was as follows: 


No one has a greater veneration for the figure of Lord Roberts than 
I have. He has done great things for his country. He is one of the most 
distinguished leaders of troops in the field whom we possess. But it is 
one thing to lead troops in the field and another to be a strategist. 
Unless a man is a strategist he cannot fashion plans and organisations 
for the defence of the country. What I miss in Lord Roberts is just 
that understanding of the point of view of the strategist and of the 
statesman, which is absolutely vital if we are to make a proper military 


organisation. 


Such was Lord Haldane’s perfectly astounding utterance in 
the year 1912. I leave it simplex munditiis. To comment on 
it would be ‘to gild refinéd gold or paint the lily.” But as a 
pendant to it I may give a declaration made by Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt just a year afterwards : 


I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental co-operation by 
our troops would not be a crime against the people of this country. 


VI 


Turn we now to the fleet. It must be allowed that the 
Government of Lord Salisbury, and the Government of Mr. Bal- 
four, had shown some sense—I do not say an adequate sense—of 
their paramount duty in respect of it. But in January 1906 the 
Liberals came into office and one chief note of their policy was 
dereliction of this duty. On the 13th of May in that year they 
received information, open to no doubt, that plans had been 

Vor. LXXVII—No. 460 5 A 
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matured by the German Government for enormously increasing 
the German Navy. This information they concealed from the 
public for three years—that is till March 1909. On the 21st of 
June 1906 a deputation of Radical and Labour members urged 
on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the reduction of British 
naval expenditure. He heard them gladly; and, no doubt as a 
concession to them, in the next month the Cawdor Programme 
was abandoned and the number of Dreadnoughts which it pro- 
vided was cut down from four to three. On the 23rd of October 
further naval reductions were announced under pretence of a 
redistribution scheme, the result being a net loss to the British 
sea-going fleets of ten ships. Such were the achievements of 
the new Liberal Ministry in its first year, under pressure of its 
‘advanced ’ supporters who in the two following years continued 
their efforts with considerable success. Happily the country, 
always more solicitous about its Navy than its Army, took the 
alarm, thanks chiefly perhaps to the grave warning on the 9th of 
December 1908 by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gerard Noel, in view 
of the reduction of the East Coast Defences. Mr. Balfour, the 
leader of the Opposition, saw his opportunity, and on the 29th 
of March 1909 brought forward his vote of censure, which did not 
indeed turn out the Government but which unquestionably 
alarmed them and checked them on the downward path.‘ 


VII 


I need not dwell further on this matter. Enough has been 
said, I think, to explain the condemnation which party govern- 
ment has received from many men of light and leading. One 
such, the late Bishop of London, Dr. Creighton, wrote to me, 
shortly before his lamented death, ‘ The party system is breaking 
down. People are ceasing to be interested in the way in which 
the party game is played. The thing is becoming antiquated. 
Yet we do not face the facts.” I think we are now beginning to 
face the facts. They have been brought before us with irresistible 
clearness. One thing which is startling to think of, but which is 
nevertheless true, is that in a sense, and a true one, we owe 
to the party system the present terrible war. Had those who 
were responsible for the government of the country during the 
last twenty years devoted to its naval and military needs as a 
Great Power the time and energy which they expended on the 
party game, the arrogant disruption of the world’s peace by 
Germany would never have taken place. The determining con- 

* It is true, and should be counted to Mr. McKenna for righteousness, that 
in 1909-1910 he had the courage to defy the Little Navyites, who up to then 
had thought, not without some grounds, that he was altogether such an one as 
themselves. 
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sideration which impelled Teutonic militarism on its course of 
blood and fire was the conviction that England would not inter- 
vene for several reasons, one of them being her military unpre- 
paredness. The knowledge that a million, or even half a million 
of English troops could have been sent to Belgium would have 
safeguarded that country’s neutrality. 

But I shall be told that Parliamentary parties are 
essential to the working of representative institutions; that 
if you vest supreme power in an assembly of some seven 
hundred men you must have ‘ great coherent disciplined organi- 
sations ’; that if the House of Commons is to retain its present 
position in the State ‘parties are not merely expedient but 
absolutely necessary’; that ‘it might exist without parties, 
as in fact it did for centuries, if it were merely a legislative 
body, but that without them it could not be safely entrusted with 
the virtual government of the country.’ That is the defence of 
Party Government usually made by its more thoughtful apolo- 
gists, of whom Mr. Lecxy—for the argument is his—may be taken 
as one. To this I reply, first, that it is, on every account, much 
to be desired that the House of Commons should have a great deal 
less to do with the virtual government of the country. The true 
function of Parliament is not to administer but to watch and 
supervise the administration. Mill has well observed in his book 
on Representative Government, ‘ It is but a small quantity of the 
public government of a country which can be well done, or safely 
attempted, by the central authorities.’ Next I would urge that 
something surely might be devised to raise the rank and file of the 
House of Commons from the degraded position of simple voting 
animals to which they are now reduced. Mr. Bonar Law said, on 
the 12th of May 1914, ‘ In the view of Ministers the majority of the 
House of Commons has only one function—and the majority has 
accepted that view—and that function is to register, obediently, 
decrees and decisions which have been taken outside the House 
of Commons.’ The ever-increasing development of caucuses and 
their machinery has assimilated the so-called representatives of 
the nation to horse and mule which have no understanding : to 
mere irrational agents driven into the lobby at the crack of the 
party whip. I use the word ‘irrational’ advisedly. ‘ What sort 
of reason,’ asks Burke—the italics are his—‘is that in which the 
determination precedes the discussion? Authoritative instruc- 
tions, mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and 
implicitly to obey, to vote and to argue for, though contrary to 
the clearest convictions of his reason and conscience! ’ 

The State, Aristotle tells us, depends upon a common interest 
in acommon morality. But can there be anything more immoral 
than that a legislator, in order to keep his party in office, should 
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vote for a measure’ which he believes to be bad and prejudicial ? 
Such conduct strikes at the very root of the State. Is there any 
remedy to be found for this gigantic evil? It appears to me that, 
if not an absolute remedy, at all events a considerable palliative 
might be found, by giving a certain number of the members of 
the House of Commons—say fifty—the power of requiring that 
the voting on any grave question should be by ballot, with 
stringent regulations to secure its entire secrecy and perfect 
freedom. Why should this protection which is accorded to our 
Parliamentary electors be withheld from our legislators who need 
it much more? ‘ But it would upset the existing party machinery 
in Parliament.’ No doubt; and that is its greatest recommenda- 
tion. I remember the late Mr. Labouchere—whose observation 
was as keen as his speech was caustic—remarking, ‘ Parties just 
now do not hang together on principles: they are gangs greedy 
of office.” The change which I advocate in the procedure of the 
House of Commons might do much to break up the gangs, to 
reinstate principles, and to bring back parties to Burke’s ideal. 
Of course any such change must be a matter for the future. 

Our hands are full enough for the present. I quoted just now 
the late Mr. Chamberlain’s apology for the party system as 
possessing the merit of ‘securing an exhaustive criticism, an 
examination into all new measures ; of affording a stimulus, and 
even a healthy stimulus to individual ambition and to the 
ingenuity of rival politicians’; ‘but,’ he went on to add, ‘ when 
great national interests are at stake, when the safety of the 
commonwealth is involved, the party system breaks down.’ That 
is precisely our experience now. Great national interests are 
at stake, the safety of the commonwealth is involved, and the 
party system has broken down. Whether it will ever be restored 
in its old, and, as I think, outworn form, I much doubt. But 
speculations on that subject are idle : 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 

Caliginosa nocte premit Deus ; 

Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adest memento 
Componere aequus. 


Yes: ‘Quod adest memento componere aequus.’ And that 
is just what we are doing at the moment of my writing. We are 
endeavouring to substitute a national Government for a party 
Government, to fill’ up the great offices of the State with men 
possessing special qualifications for them, to apply business 
principles to the great business of the War. This is well, un- 
questionably well. There can be no doubt that until now Mr. 
Asquith’s Government has ever had an eye upon the ballot boxes 
of a General Election. It is as difficult for veteran party 
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politicians to put aside that habit, as it is for the Ethiopian to 
change his skin or the leopard his spots. But a Cabinet where 
the chief occupants of both the front benches sit side by side, 
will speak with national authority for national ends. As to the 
choice of men and the allotment of offices, I have but one word 
to say. The late Queen, at a critical period of the Boer War, 
is reported to have repeated again and again in her anxiety 
‘I must have Kitchener.’ Such, unquestionably, is now the well- 
nigh universal feeling of the nation, which rightly regards him as 
‘our chief of men,’ and is as unmoved, as he himself doubtless 
is, by ‘the explosion of the doggeries’ against him.’ With our 
armies under such direction we may await the issue in quietness 
and confidence ; strong in the justice of our cause we may humbly 
hope that the Supreme Moral Governor of the Universe will give 
us ‘victory in the battle,’ but on one condition only. What 
that condition is I find well indicated in words which Carlyle has 
used as the epigraph to his Latter-Day Pamphlets : 


Then said his Lordship, ‘ Well, God mend all! ’—‘ Nay, by God, Donald, 
we must help him to mend it!’ said the other.® 
W. 8. Litty. 


* ‘With a virtual England at his back, and an actual eternal sky above him, 
there is not much in the total net amount of that. When the master of the 
horse rides abroad, many dogs in the village bark; but he pursues his journey 
all the same.’—Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 157. 

* Rushworth (Sir David Ramsay and Lord Rea in 1630). 


‘SELF-APPOINTED STATESMEN.’ 
To the Editor of Tue Ninereento CENTURY. 


Srzr,—I am sorry to bother your readers further with this controversy 
upon ‘ Self-appointed Statesmen’ which Mr. J. O. P. Bland has raised, 
but since he talks of ‘challenging’ me and so forth, I am afraid that 
an answering silence might be misunderstood. As an authority upon 
opinion in neutral countries, Mr. J. O. P. Bland displays an amazing 
ignorance of every condition under which the writings of English authors 
appear in American periodicals. He writes of the American papers for 
which I ‘ work,’ and he supposes, apparently, that the articles ‘over my 
signature,’ from which he quotes, were set up from MS. sent by me to 
these imaginary American employers. What really happens in such cases 
is something quite different. I have written scarcely any articles specifically 
for American papers since the War began. At the outset of the War I 
was greatly alarmed at the prospect of a pacificist stampede among the 
Liberals over here, and, setting all other occupations aside, I did my 
best, by articles and letters in the Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Nation, the Labour Leader, and elsewhere, to state the ‘essentials of this 
conflict plainly. Few of these articles were protected as to the American 
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copyright. Apart from any other consideration, there was no time for this 
to be done. In some cases they remained for anyone in America to pick up 
and use; in some the late Mr. Cazenove, the literary agent, made arrange- 
ments by which summaries or extracts were cabled for use in American 
papers. No doubt these versions were reprinted in some cases with 
sensational and exacerbating headlines; this was certainly the fate of 
a letter I wrote to The Times, which reappeared over there as an article 
under—if I remember rightly—the attractive title, ‘Writer Wells Would 
Lynch all Germans.’ Intelligent Americans know how to discount this 
sort of thing, and experienced writers learn to ignore and disregard these 
little accidents. - If once one started repudiating every misrepresentation 
that appeared in the American Press one would have to abandon every 
other occupation. It is to these sources that Mr. Bland goes for his 
damning extracts from my writings, and into which he inserts his still 
more damning ‘(sic).’ ‘The Appeal to the American People,’ which I 
wrote early in September, is one of the three or four articles I have written 
definitely for America; it was handed by me to the London representa- 
tive of an American newspaper, who—I discover first from Mr. Bland’s 
quotation—cut it down to cable. I gave it to him for nothing on the 
understanding—which he did not understand—that it would get to 
America as I wrote it. The article on Holland is the only one of all that 
Mr. Bland quotes which appears to be untouched as I wrote it. I point 
out to the Dutch reader that Belgiam and France will almost certainly 
demand territorial compensation for this War. Although I am neither 
Belgium nor France, Mr. Bland is under the impression that this is 
‘ foolish self-contradiction’ of my assertion that British opinion is firmly 
set against the creation of new ‘conquered provinces’ in Europe. For a 
born rather than a ‘self-appointed’ statesman Mr. Bland seems to me 
to be unsubtle.—Very sincerely yours, H. G. Wetts. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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